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My Lord, 

HE following Treatife contains 
the Sum of the Greek and Ro- 
7tian Hufbandry-, upon which, 
as far as it has been intelligible, 
the Improvement of Land in 
England is chiefly founded. This Study 
was held in fo much efteera among the 
Ancients, that the moft Noble Perfonages 
did .not think it unworthy their Regard 
for they did not only encourage it among 
the Common People, as a Branch of ufeful 
Knowledge which might advantage their 
Country, but were fo fenfible of the agree¬ 
able Recreations it carry’d along with it, 
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The DEDl CATION. 

that they difdain’d not to take a Part in it 
them fe Ives. 

If, My Lord, I have been Fortunate 
enough to explain the Meaning of fome of 
the Ancients upon this Head, where they 
have been efteem’d a little Difficult, or 
have added any Thing to their Works 
which may prove ufeful to my Country, 
I am perfuaded there can be no furer Way 
of recommending it to the World, than 
by putting it under the Patronage of your 
Lor. ds h i p, who fo happily poffelTes the 
Love and Efteern of all Mankind. 

And that it may claim fome Right to 
your Lor.Ds hip’s Favour, 1 can only 
fay, it has been my endeavour to render it 
publickly Beneficial. I am, 


My Lord, 


with the greateft Refpeft, 
Your Lordship’s 


tl 


oft Devoted Humble Servant, 
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HE following Work , as it con¬ 
tains the Sum of what the ancient 
Writers of Hu fh an dry have writ¬ 
ten concerning the Improvement of 
Land , fo it likewife brings to our 
View the Efleetn and Refpeff with which the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were honour'd, 
who had any way fignalizd themfelves in 
that Study: We find that Hnfbandry was ac¬ 
counted a Study fo extremely beneficial to the 
Commonwealth , that Perfons of the highefi 
Rank and Figure did not only promote the 
PraSice and Improvement of it among the 
Common People , but took a Pride to diflhiguijb 
themfelves by fnch new Inventions and Con¬ 



trivances as might add any thing to an Art 
°f fo general Advantage. I remember to 
have Ye ad fomewhere , in an Author of good 
Rea foiling , that a Country well managed in 
point of Hu fan dry, might bring as much 
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Profit to the People as their fc 


■fpe 


heft fc 


at prefe 
ies and 
fome fi. 


Perfection in A- 

our Far- 
Judgment to try 



they might fee Examples of all Kinds of Huf- 

handry, as a School , for their Information \ 
which I hope to compafs , as foon as a Phyfick 
Garden is compleated at Cambridge-, where, 
befides collecting finch Plants as are ufed 
in Phyfuk, and choice Vegetables from foreign 


be fpared fc 
>rovement of 
of encreafi, 


* 

the 


Eflate of every Man in England for in 
fitch an Undertaking every Kind of Soil mu(l 


tfed 

But _ _ _ 

Garden at Cambridge 


7 / 


Phyfick- 

Affair of 


much greater Concern, as it will conduce to 


tbofi 


f Mankind, by infir uBi 


fi Phyfick, in tbofi 


s 


fient is fo little under flood 


fie j a Thing, which at 


nifired, 
Bufinefi 


find 

fi 


fi 


who make Pharmacy their 
DeftruBion of 


of the Phyfii 


raUer who prefcribes :> fo that till tl 
redrefs'd, which can only be by the 

blijbment of Phyfick Gardens , the mofi 


Eft a* 
able 
Phyfi 
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phyfcians may pref 


and the 


if Thoufands may be loft, 


f 


Cafe 


ifirm what I fay 
as it now is 
Kecejfity of 


fate 


■Jerffand 


[is •, I mean, to w 

of the Off 


tany fo well as to jud 
cinal Plants , for fo far the Life of 
Patient is concerned : 


for if 
(fed 


s con icier 


ifidt 


/ire collected and gather'd chiefly 


" - 5 -* ^ ' y 

far from being judges of 


f 


m m * — 

who keep the Herb Shops , 


they bring to Market and who, to make up 
their Burden , crowd in any Thing they can 

fe Thames upon them to thofe 

or who engrofs 
them for Retailing, and know as little of 
them as the Gatherers tbemfelves •, and the 
Impofition is carry d on fo far , that itnlefs 
they happen to fall into Jkilful Hands, they 
are improperly made into Medicines, and per¬ 
haps are fo direBly contrary to the End 
which they were defignd for , that they prove 
fatal, and the fck Perf on fujfers. But it is 
fame Satisfaction to find, that the Gentle¬ 


men 


of the Phyfick 

ifiruB ft 


of the Youth about London in this ufeful 
Knowledge ^ and that we are not without 
fonie great Men who do Honour to Pharma¬ 
cy, in the Accuracy of their Judgment, and 
their Exactitude in making up their Medi¬ 
cines, of which Ni. 
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The PREFACE. 

thccary , in Alderfgate-ftreet, a Gentleman 
truly curious in bis Choice of Druggs,. and 
other Branches of the Materia Medica 
which contributes fo much to the Welfare of 
his Patients, that his Example is well wor¬ 
thy to be imitated. 

As the Cafe is, the Defgn of ereBing a 
Phyfick Garden at Cambridge, mu ft prove 
of extraordinary Benefit to the Publick -, as 

the young Gentlemen , who ftudy Phyfick at 
that Univerfity, will then have Opportu¬ 
nity of knowing the Plants , and even the 
Dng^s they are to ufe, which hitherto has 
not fallen dire Sly in the Way of fitch Stu¬ 
dents : 'Tis upon this Account , that feveral 
Noblemen ar.d Gentlemen have promis'd to 
contribute towards a Garden at Cambridge, 
and merit the Honour of being enroll'd in the 
Lift of its Founders -, which, in all likelihood, 
will amount to a confiderable Number, con¬ 
fide ring how much the Welfare of Mankind 
will depend upon it. Nor is it only the Ad¬ 
vantages I have already mentioned which 
may accrue to a Nation from a Garden of 
this Sort-, as will appear, if we take a View 
of the Benefits which arife to the Hollan¬ 
ders, by means of their Phyfick Garden at 
Amflerdam : where, befides the Advantage 
the Practitioners in Phyfick reap from the pub- 
lick Botanical LeSures which are read there 
by two Profeffors, in their Turns •, that Gar¬ 
den is continually receiving Varieties of vfe- 
ful Plants from feveral Parts of the World-, 
which, as the Governors fee Occafion, are 
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transmitted to forne of their own Plantations., 
the leaf diflant from them , and thereby ad¬ 
vantage their Trade : One Inftance of this is 
jn the Coffee-Tree, which at firft they culti¬ 
vated at Batavia, ’till they imported many 
Tim Weight from thence of their own Growth, 
and brought Trees of it to Am her dam 
where , after a little Time , they raifed feve- 
ral Hundreds , and fent them to Surinam ana 


from 


J am told , they receive a good Freight of 
Coffee every Tear j which is but a fort 
Voyage, compared with that they ufed to take 

on account of that D rugg ; and it is not to be 
doubted , but that in a few Tears , they may 
gather Coffee enough in thofe Plant 
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fupply the greateft Part of 


iful 




ope. When 1 
fame Time refleti 


and our extenfve Trade\ [ can fee no Re afon 
but that we may render them more advanta - 
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dfor them , in fuch a Garden as I fpeak of 
I think thefe Confiderations may be fuff dent 
few the Advantages which may arife to 
<e Publ'tck from a c ample at Phyfick 


Specially 


Heceffty of 


. J 


? 
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fuch a School of Botany in an Univerjity \ 
which I doubt not but every Man of Sonfe 
tvill agree to y and promote according to bis 


fo ufeful a Branch of 


fi 
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Purpofe it is to be wifh'd, that thofi Gentle¬ 
men, who are inclin'd to become Founders of 
it or Contributors to it, would communicate 
their Intentions to the Reverend Dr. Savage, 
Vice-Chancellor of the XJniverfity of Cam¬ 
bridge, that their BenefaBions may be laid 

cut upon this new Foundation, as the Univer - 
Jity may fee convenient that is, in the Pur- 
chafe of a Piece of Ground , and the difpo - 

fing of it in fuch a Manner as may render 
it Ufefid and Honourable to the XJniverfity, 
and a l a fling Monument of the Generous and 
Vublick Spirits of its Founders . 

As to the Particulars of fuch a Garden } 
/ have already touch'd upon the principal U- 
f it, in the Beginning of this Preface \ 
it remains only to obferve, that there can 

be little Difference in the Purchafe of a Piece 

of Ground for it, whether it- is already en- 
clofed, or is entirely open •, for if an Enclo - 
fine already built will add to the Price of 
of Ground, it will amount to nearly the fame 
Thing to purchafe an open Piece of Ground 
and enclofe it afterwards j and then the En- 
clcfnre may be made regular and lafing, 
while an old enclofed Ground will be conti¬ 
nually wanting Repairs • fo that in the End one 
will be as expen five as the other. As for the other 
'Expences, they will chiefly be in eroding 
Green Ronfes, and other Conveniencies, for 
raffing and keeping of Plants, and for the 
hying out of the proper Walks. But as for 
the Plants which are neceffary for it, I have 
already collected a good Fhwtber ,. to which, 

fame 
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nefaBions. 

In my Defign of it, 1 fall rather endea¬ 
vour to render it neat and ufeful than ex- 
penfive^ for itnlefs the Entrance of it happens 
to take up fomething extraordinary in its Or¬ 
naments, which indeed ought to carry a Gran¬ 
deur with it, becoming the Illuftrious Body to 
which it belongs, the other Barts may be 
dtfpofed in fuch a Manner, as to perform the 
feveral Offices for which they are intended, 
without extraordinary Pomp in the Building - 
for in this Cafe, the Cur lofty and Health of 
the Plants is to be preferr d before the gay 
Contrivance of the Edifice. In all the Phy- 
fick Gardens abroad, we find this Rule ob- 

fervd, viz. that the Confervatories are fo 

contrived, as to humour the Nature of the 
Plants they are to preferve, without being tyd 
up by any particular Order in Architecture. 

• And I have obferved, that in aU the pompous 
Edifices which I have feen in England, for 
the keeping of Exolick Plants, the true De¬ 
fy' 1 °f f uc b Buildi ngs has been fo little un¬ 
der flood, or regarded, that fcarce three of 
them have anfwerd the End they were built 
for-, fo that what with the Expence of fuch 
Buildings, and the ill Succefs that has attend¬ 
ed them, our Gentry have been prejudiced a- 

gainfi 
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gain ft Exotick Plants fo much , that the) 
have look'd upon them as a Rent Charge , 
without receiving any manner of Pleafure or 
Advantage from their Expence ^ when really 
the Fault has only been in the wrong Judg¬ 
ment of the Builder , .who for want of know¬ 
ing the Temper of the Plants he was to build 
for , has mifcarry d in his Undertaking ^ and 
his for this Re afon , that the fine Fruit call'd 
the Ananas, or Pine Apple, is yet fo rare 
among us ^ but I hope , in a little Time , to 
I demonflrate the Facility of cultivating this , 
or any other choice Welt or Eafi Indian 

fruity in Englandc 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T is no lefs furprzing than unfortunate, 
that the Huftandry of the Ancients has 
not hitherto been made familiar to our 
Englifi Gardiners and Hu{bandmen*,fiince 
every one who has maturely confider’d the Works 
of Columella, Varro, Cato, Paladius, E5V. 
muft have difcover'd many extraordinary Things 
in thofe Authors, for the benefiting of Eftates, 
by Planting, Sowing, Grafting, Feeding of Cat¬ 
tle, and of Enriching of Ground by other Means, 
unpraftis’d in our Days*, tho’ in the ancient 
Times, they were of great Profit to the Lords of the 
Soil. 

The Reafons which I fuppofe has kept thefe 
Great Men from appearing in EvgliJI >, are, either 
becaufe the Terms of Hnlbandry have not been 
fo well underftood by the Readers of them, as 
to render them intelligible to our EvgliJI) Hul- 
bandmen*, or elfe, that the Gentlemen, who 

were Admirers of thefe Authors, could not fpare 
.Time to put them into our Language *, or it may 
■be, the Difficulty of reconciling the antient Pra¬ 
ctice, to that of the Moderns, or of bringing the 
Italian Management to be agreeable to an Evg- 
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UJh Climate: Perhaps, I fay, fome Reafons of this 
Kind, may have prevented the Tranflating thefe 
Works into EvgUJb. 

. When I confider thefe Things, I cannot enough 
lament the Want of Learning among the Gar¬ 
diners of this Nation ^ who in their fpare Houis, 
were they Men of Letters, might very greatly 
improve themfelvts by reading the Works of the 
Ancients, and bringing their feveral Propofitions 
to Practice •, and alfo might bring to Light many 
of the moft hidden Branches of the Art of Gar- 

9 

dening, and have the Pleafure of producing fe¬ 
veral Effects, as good and ufeful, perhaps, as 
moll cf thofe that are call’d Modern Difcoveries. 
For upon a deliberate Perufal of Columella, 
Varro, and the other Gentlemen I am to 
defcant upon in the following Work, 1 find many 
excellent Pieces, which have not hitherto been 
made common with us$ many more that have 
not yet been try'd in our Fields and Gardens. 
The Grading in the Root, (which is the readied: 
Way of propagating any Plant, and is the moft 
certain Way of performing that Operation) was 
given us lately by Dr. Agricola of Rati/bon , from 
thefe Authors ^ and it is as rational to think, 
that feveral other Things mention’d by them 
will be of no lefs Ufe, when they are made eafy 
to our Pjaclitioners: In fuch a Cafe, there is 
fome Hopes too. that they will be try'd and fet 
on Foot, becaufe the Generality of thofe who 
profefs Gardening will fooner incline to work 
upon the Foundation of thofe Men who are dead 
and cut cf the Way, than of any of their Con¬ 
temporaries. 

In the Profccution of this Defign I fhall, as 
near as polfible, give the Senfe of the Authors 
upon the feveral Heads they have treated of* 
but as they are a little tedious in fome of their 
Accounts, 1 believe I may be excufable, if I do not 

infer* 
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infert every Thing th:y have written. If I can 
give my Reader the Mariow of them, in fuch a 
Manner as to render them intelligible, and adapt 
their Works to his Ufe, his ail I aim at: And I 
promife my fell a good Account of this Work, as 
it contains a Fund of pleafing and profitable Sub¬ 
jects, which neither our hulbandmen or Gar¬ 
diners have hitherto been acquainted with. 

My Defign is, to bring the Authors l have men¬ 
tion’d into as narrow a Coinpafs as poifibie $ and 
digeft them in fuch a Manner, that, at one View, 
we may fee their feveral Opinions upon each 
Head I confefs, lam in fome meafure oblig’d 
to foine of their Commentators, but they are not 
without their Faults, which I (hall endeavour 
to rectify * and efpecially, I fhall take care to 
modernife their Terms of Art, and make their 
Kalendar agreeable to that of our Times • to 
which, alfo, I fhall add the Difference there is 
between the Seafons of Italy, where thefe Au¬ 
thors had their Refidence, and our Seafons in 
England-, fo that I cannot fuppofe it will be 
difficult for any one to put thefe Works in Pra¬ 
ctice : But as far as my Authors pin their Faith 
upon Augury, or the Wit of Aftrologers, or In- 
creafe and Decreafe of the Moon, or fuch .ike 
ftrange Superlfition, I fhall take the Liberty of 
leaving thofe Things where I found them; I not 
having been able yet to difcover in all my Practice, 
that a Plant would grow one Hair’s Breadth the 
more, becaufe a Couple of Crows flew over it 
when it was planted, or that Plants are lefs vi¬ 
gorous, fince the late triple Conjunction of the 

primary Planets; nor that there are more dou¬ 
ble Flowers rais’d by putting Seed into the Ground 
in the Increafe of the Moon, than are produc’d, 
when we fowthem in the Decreafe. It is the more 
fubftantial Part of their W r orks, which I fhall 
propagate. Their Farms are excellently defign d, 
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and there are Beauties even in their Gardens, 
which we have not with us. The Culture of their 
Vines, and the making of Wines, as well as the 
propagating of Olives, and the making of Oyl, 
is fet forth by them in a very rational and pra¬ 
ctical Way ^ and, fir.ee I have experienc'd that 
both thele Plants, the Vine, and the Olive, may 
be cultivated in England in open Ground ; their 
Methods of Management will add very much 
to the Defign I have long fince had of introducing 
Vineyards and Olive-Gardens among us. The 
Cytilus. is a Plant they very much commend 
for the feeding of Cattle, and as that Plant is 
very free of Growth, as well as eafily rais'd, we 
may very well bring it to Ufe, and confide- 
rably improve our Cattle by it. This is a 
Branch of Huibandry, which has not yet been 
cultivated in England , but may vaftly improve 
fome of our idle Lands * and alfo the Medica, 
which Sort of Trefoil (tho' it is known to our 
Botanifts) has not yet been brought to a right 
Ufe with us, tho’ the Antients lay a great Strefs 
upon it. There are many other Things which 
they premis'd in their Farms, that I think, will 
alfo be very agreeable to the People of this Na¬ 
tion to cultivate, and will tend greatly to en¬ 
rich the Country ^ all which I lhall relate in 
their proper Order. 


CHAP. 





CHAP. I. 

Rules to be obfervd , by tbofe who fludy 
Agriculture, from CoLUMtLLA. 

% 

t 

Hocver ftudies Agriculture mufl: re- 
folve to follow thele ancient Rules: 
Prudence in the Management-, the 
beft Way how to lay out his Mo¬ 
ney : and a Rcfoltuion in what he 
does: For, as T>emcllius fays, that 
.• Man is the likelieft to have a Piece of Ground tru- 
ly cultivated, who has both Skill, Ability^, and 
- Will to look after it : For the Knowledge, and 
the Will are not alone fufficient for fuch an Un- 
c dertaking without a Purfe: And agsin, a Will 
to^ a Sc, and to lay out Money, will avail no- 
4 j thing without Art; which is the chief Thing to 
u be confider’d in all Bufinefs. In this Lefion, 

\ ^ I 

' efpecially in Agriculture, the Will, and the Purfe 
. without Knowledge, will frequently occafion great 
Damage to the Owner: fuch Work done without pro¬ 
sper Direction, frequently dilappointing him both in 
,-his Money, and Expectations: So that a diligent 
. Farmer, who delights in improving his Ground, and 
,^.in following a fure Method of enriching himfelf, 
9, will take Care to confult the moft experienc’d Hub 
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2 A Survey of the ancient 

bondmen of his Time, upon all Occafions, and 
diligently fearch the Commentators on the An¬ 
cients, anti to weigh all their Sentiments and Pre¬ 
cepts, whether every Thing they wrote anfwer to 
our modern Agriculture, and where they differ. I 
have found many valuable Authors, who have been 
perfwaded, that when Ground has lain fallow 
a long Time, it is exceedingly alter’d in its Qua¬ 
lity ^ and they ttil us, that their great Aftro- 
loger, Hippa: ebus, has given cut, there will be 
a Time when all Nature (hall be chang’d, and 

the World unhing'd : Which alfo Saferva, that 
famous Author, fee ms to believe : For in his 
Book cf Agriculture, he fuppofes fuch a Change 
of the Heavenly Bodies, that thole Countries, 
in which formerly neither Grape nor Olive would 
thrive, by Reafon of the violent Rigour of the 
TV inter-Seafon -/that rigorous Seafon being chang’d 
into a gentle Heat) we (hall then fee a noble 
and ftauriihing Appearance of Vines and Olives, 
in Countries, which were before unnatural to them. 
But let us leave thefe Things, whether true or 
falfe, to Aftrologv. As to other Rules of Agri¬ 
culture, there is no diffembling of them *, and, 
as many Pwiick Authors have writ much on that 
Subject, yet many of our modern Hufbandmen 
have argu'd them to be falfe ^ as Trei?iellius, who 
complaining of the fame Thing, yet makes this 
Eicufe ^ that the Soil cl Italy and Africa, being 
of different Nature, cannot produce the fame 
Effect. But yet, whatever Difference in Opi¬ 
nion there may be between the Ancients and 
thofe of our Time, on this Subject, let it not 
deter a young Beginner from Learning and Rea¬ 
ding*, for we find far many more Things among 
the Ancients to be approv'd of, than to be re¬ 
jected. And as there are great Numbers of Greeks , 

that have written on this Subjedt * fo the famous 
Hejiod has contributed no fmall Honour to this 

our 
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our Profeflion. It has alfo' great ftelps from;. 

thofe.wife Men, Democritus, Abderites , Socraticus 
Xenophon , Tarenthm, Architas, A) ijlotle, ami Thedr • 
pbrajhis , as well as from. Huron, Epicbarmus, Phi- . 
lometor, and Attalus, who took no fmall Pains. 
in it* Athens alfo produc’d many Learned. Au-., 
thors, Che\as , Ariftavdros , Amphilochus, Chrejhis 9 \ 
Enphromus, but not Amphipolhes , as foine Authors 
imagine,’tho’he alfo was a great Man-in that 
Way, &c. 

But that we may make Agriculture afreeDe-. 
nifen of Rome (for hitherto, we have only men¬ 
tion’d the Greek Authors in that Way) let us men¬ 
tion M.Cato the Cenfor, who firft taught it to fpeak 
Lathi', after him, the two Safervaes, Father and- 
Son, brought it to great Perfection * and. ajter! 
thefe, Scrofa , Tremellius, who made it eloquent, 
and M. Terentius, who polillfd it-, befidcs Virgil^ 
who gave it Majefty by his Verfe. 

And let us not forget his Schoolmafter, Juliuy 
Higinus. But after all, let us pay the greatcft 
Veneration to Mago , the Gaythaginian , as the 
great Parent of AgricultureFor thofe. twenty 
eight Volumes of his, fo valuable, were by Order 
ot the Senate, turn’d into Lathi. Nor did thqle 
two great Men, our Contemporaries, Cornelius Cel - 
fos , and Julius Atticvs deferve lefs Praife. For 
Cornelius compris’d the whole Syftem in five 

Books: He wrote one Book in particular relating 
to Vines, whofe Scholar, Julius Gr&ciiw> trans¬ 
mitted to Pofterity in two Volumes on the fame 
Subjedt, in an Eloquent and Learned Style f'There¬ 
fore, before we make any Contract with Agri¬ 
culture, call a Council of thefe great Men ^ but 
yet fo as not to fubmit every Thing to their 
Judgment* for the Writings of fuch Authors will 
rather give us the Rudiments of the Art, than 
make us compleat Artifts. Experience is above 
every Thing in all Arts: Nor is there any Dif- 
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cipiirie to be learn’d without fome Mifcarriage 
in the Learner 5 and whenever we come to be 
fenfihle of our Fault, we then fliun the Rock 
wefpKt upon, and the Authority of the Teacher 
puts us in the right Way: ho that our Rules do 
not pretend to make perfeft Hufbandmen, but to 
affift them ; nor can any one pretend to be Ma¬ 
iler in this Art by Reading only, without fome 
Knowledge of the practical Fart, and the help of 
a"'good Purfe : So that we lay down thefe Rules 
as Iiiffructions to young Students, not fufficient 
of therttfelves to make a Hufbandman, without 
the other Helps. But (fill all thefe Things we 
li 3 ve mention’d, will not be effectual without the 
vfratchful Lye of the Mafler, when his Servants 
a id at work •, juft as it is in an Army, in the 
Abfence of the General, all Duty is neglected. 

And I think the Majim of Mago , the Cartha- 
&man, in the Beginning of his Book of Hufbandry, 
is worthy our Notice, where he fays, Let a Far¬ 
mer conftantly refide in the Country, to reap the 
full Benefit of his Farm-, for he who loves a 
City Life, can have little Profpeft of Advantage 
bjr hisDefigns in Agriculture. 



Remarks upon Chap I. 

M Y Reader may gather from the foregoing 

Relation, how much the ancient Greeks em¬ 
ploy’d their Time in the Study of Hufbandry, and 
how commendable that Study was among the Ra¬ 
mans \ all which, Columella was very well appriz’d 
of, when he wrote this Chapter; for it appears by 
bis extraordinary Commendations of the Authors 
he has mention'd, that he had fully weigh'd their 
Works,and fufficiently provd them; So that we 

have 
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have the Sam of all that had been done before his 
Time, in the Work now before us ; we may obferve 
too, that he had been fo careful in trying the Ex¬ 
periments recommended by them, that he found 
fome few Imperfections in ’em, and therefore we 
may neceffarily conclude, he has given us nothing 
which he found impracticable in their Works, 
He inlifts very much upon the Matter of a Farms 
being always upon the Spit where his Farm is, 
which makes the greateft Part of a Chapter, that 
he has wrote immediately to follow this ^ but I 
think there will be no Occafion of tranflating it, 
lincethe latter Part of the above Chapter ligmfies 
the fame Thing; but however, as there are fome 
ufeful Hints in it, I lhall not let them efcape the 
View of my Reader: He very well obferves, that 
no Eftate in Land will bring its full Value where 
there is Want of Induftry. One ought (fays be) 
continually to walkover our Land, and carefully 
to view every Nook, to confider the Nature and 
Quality of the Soil, and every Day to obferve the 
State of our Crops: We mutt every Hour confult 
which are in a State for gathering, and which want 
Encouragement, and above all, obferve, that none 
of the Ground lie idle, which too often happens 
when the Bufinefs is left to a Servant; and fome- 
times for want of this Caution, an Eftate does not 
bring in half a Crop, I have known feveral Gen¬ 
tlemen complain of this, that they were balk’d in 
their Expectations; notwithftanding (fay they) we 
had honeft Hufbandmen, the Farm, which thelaft 
• Year brought in perhaps four hundred Pounds, has 
not this Year return’d two hundred and fifty; this 
: may happen either becaufe the Seafon has not been 
; fo favourable one Year as the other, or that the 
Crops did not bear the fame Price in the Markets 
one Year as the other, and not from the Difhonefty 
of the Hufbandmen, or elfe it might happen from 
the different Way of ordering the Eftate in one and 

the 
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tie, other Year, or an Hufbandman might have 

better Succefs in his Management of one Crop, than 
another. For there are fome Crops which require 
lefs (ire than others • and fome which require luch 
a watchful Eye, that if they are not cut almoft to 
a Diy, halt the Crop will ihed, and be loft 5 and 
there are fome Crops likewife which are fubjedt to 
fuffer extremely by the Birds, at certain Periods of 
their Growth, but by the watchful Eye of the Ma¬ 
tter, fuch Evils may be prevented $ but the Woods, 
as well as the Fields, fhould be carefully vifited, 
all decayingTrees cut down, and young ones planted 
in their Room-, and fuch as grow too clofe in their 
Boughs, let them be thinn’d. obferving to cut thofe 
Boughs we takeaway, clofe to the Body of the Tree, 
for if we leave only Stumps of half an Inch long, they 
will (hoot forth great Numbers of Twiggs, which 
will grow knotty, and rob the Bole of the Tree 
of its Nourifhment. Nor fhould we be lefs careful 
in examining the State of our Flocks and Cattle, 
that we may enjoy all the Advantages they may 
afford us. Our Poultry too, muff be carefully 
look’d after, that they may yield us the full Ad¬ 
vantage we ought to expeft from them. Nor mutt 
the Bees lie unregarded, though they indeed are 
both wife and diligent enough to collect their Har- 
veft •, but as they are not without powerful Enemies, 
the Mafter of a Farm may fometimes, perhaps; 
lofe confiderably, if his Bees are infulted and 
■ overpower’d *, befides the Lofs now and then of a 
Swarm, if they are not often watch’d: Nay, our 
Fifh too muft not lie neglefled * for, if our Ponds 
are fuch as they can breed in, they will foon be 
over-ftcck’d, and the Fifh will not feed in them 5 
and moreover, Water-Rats, and Otters, befides the 
ravenous Fifh,fometimes deftroy our Undertakings 
of this Kind. How neceffary therefore is it for 
the Farmer to be conftantly upon his Ground! 
What a yaft Variety of Affairs has he to culti- 
* •' * - vate? 
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yate! Happy therefore is the Farmer who knows 
the Nature of his Ground, has a cool Head, and 
a long Purfe. Columella further adds, when he? 
fpeaks of the Choice of a Farm, that Part of it 
ihould be in the Vale, and the other Part Hilly, 
gently rifing to the Eaft or South, and that' it 
ihould be a rich Soil. He is undoubtedly much 
in the Right to chufe Hills as well as Vales, well 
knowing, that Plants of different Kinds love diffe¬ 
rent Situations, as well as different Soils, which 
muff: of neceility be met with in a Farm that is 
made up of high and low Grounds. 

Virgil , in his Second Book of Georgich , fhews 
us how neceffary it is to confult the Soil before 
we fet about our Work * that by a right Knowledge 
of it, we may only cultivate luch Plants upon it, 
as are natural to it. 

Nunc locus arvorum ingenus ; rotor a cinque; 

Ouis color y & qua fit rebus natura ferend'is. 

That is, we are to learn the Temper and Quality 
of our Ground, the Depth and Subftance of our 
Soil, and the Colour too 5 and then to confult care¬ 
fully, what Plants are natural to fuch a Soil, and 
which Plant will grow the moft freely upon it $ for 
if we do not take Care to affort our Plants to our 
Soil, we muff: not hope for any tolerable Succefs. 

Virgil again, in the fame Book, very well ex¬ 
plains what he means by poor and rich Ground, 
where he fays, 

A . 

Pin*vis item telhu , hoc denique fatio 

Diftimus : hind nap am m a mbits j all at a fat i fit, 

Sedfncn in morem ad dittos lentefeit habendo . 

♦ 

That is, the Earth is poor, which when we have 
prefsd it in our Hands, is apt to crumble and fall 
into fmall Parts $ this light open Soil he efteems 
barren, but the Earth which flicks to the Hands, 

1 r> 
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fomewhat like Pitch, fach as onr ftrong Loam, 
he commends for its rich Qualities. In another 
Place, he fays, 


Sdlfa avtetx tellus y & qua ferhibetur amara y 
f htgibvs infelix : Ea nec manfucjcit arando ; 

Nec BacchO'gawi, aut pomis J'ua nomina fcrvat . 

Which informs us, that fuch Earths as are fait 
or bitter to the Tafte, are by no Means proper 
for Hufbandry, nor can be mended by the Plough * 
neither the Vine nor any other Kind of Fruit, 
no more than other Plants, can thrive in thefe 
unhappy Soils. Frugibus ivfoslix , intimates that 
fuch Soils as he fpeaks of, are maligne to all 
Sorts of Plants he here fpeaks in general Terms, 
as well as when he fays, Aut Pomis , &c. he means 
all of the Pomiferous Kace or Apple-bearing Tribe * 
which, according to all the Botanifts of Note, 
were either Pears, Quinces, Oranges, Lemons, 
Citrons, Pomegranates, befides what we call Ap¬ 
ples, as may be eafily found in the great Mr. 
Rajs Works: But as moft of the learned World 
have endeavour’d to difcover what the forbidden 
Fruit was, and they have all of them been fo puz¬ 
zled in the Search, that it is not yet determin’d * 
they give the general Name of Apple to the Fruit 
of every Tree. But let us proceed to enquire a 
little farther into Vi)gifs Judgment of Lands, as 
far it concerns this Chapter. 


Httmida majores herlas alit y ipfaque jv.fi o 
Latior ; ah rimvxm ne Jit miki fertilis ilia 5 
Neu fe pravalidam frimis oftcndat ariftis! 

Qu£ gravis cft y ipfo taciturn fe ponder c pandit ; 
(yu£fue levu. Prompium eft oculis prdfiifccrc nigram^ 
Ft qms cm color. At feeler at urn exquircrc frigus 
Difficile eft ; Picese tantum^ taxifve noccntes 
Inter d urn ^ aut He dene pundvnt veftigia nigra* 


The 
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The Meaning of which is, that moift Grounds 
bring all Sorts of tall Grain, fuch as Corn, Ma- 
jores Herbas , (diftinguifh’d from Grafs which is of 
the fame Tribe) in fuch Luxuriance, that it feems 
to promife t!& Hundred Fold, or fuch a Crop as 
will fufficiently reward the Farmer for his La¬ 
bour. But Vbgil very wifely, and with a great 
deal of good Nature warns us, againft pinning our 
Faith too much upon the rich Appearance of 
Things; for as he obferves, they bring but little 
Fruit, i.e. their Value lies all in outlide Shows; 
long Straws bring but thin Ears. 

j 

Ah nimiunt neftt miki fcrtilis ilia , 

Neu fe pravalidam prims cfiendat ariftis ! 

Qua gravis eft) Sec, 

The prolifick or fertile Earth is known by 
its fuperiour Weight; the leaft productive, by its 
extraordinary Lightnefs. We muft have alfo, fays 
he, a ftri£t Regard to the Colour of the Earth ; 
but whether it be of a cold Conftitution, is a little 
difficult to determine : However, the cold Soil, he 
tells us, may be known by producing Firrs (of 
which the Pitch-Tree, or Picea, is one) the Yew and 
the Ivy are others, which love to grow in a 
fhady and cold Situation. He again informs us 
how necefTary it is to obferve, that we do not 
tranfplant any Thing from the Nurfery into 
worfe Ground, than the Mother Soil they were 
rais’d in. 

At Ji quos hand idla viros vigilanlia ftugit ; 

Ante locum ftmilem exquirunt, ubi puma paretur 
Arboribus feges, O' quo mox digefta feratur. 

Mutuum ignorent Jubito ne jemina matrem. 

We are inform’d by thefe Lines, that thofe Huf- 
bandmen, who have a nice Regard to their Pro¬ 
fit, always ftudy to make their Nurferies of Plants, 
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in fuch a Soil as is fuitable to the Ground where 
they defign to tranfplant their Trees into; that 
after a Tree has been us’d to one Diet, it may 
not be ravifh’d from that to another Kind, which 
has lefs Nourifhment in it: And tbfch he goes on 5 


Own eham call regionem in cortice Jlgnanl : 
Li, fi/o quaque mo do Jlcteiit, qua parte calores 
Auflrinos tulerit, qua terga obvcricrh a.xi } 
HefiituanU 


Which fignifies Virgil's great regard to place 
every Tree that is to be remov’d, in the lame 
Pofuion that it flood in the Nurfery $ that is, 
the Part which originally flood towards the South, 
mufl be fet to the South when it is tranfplanted, 
and then the other Sides mufl be right of Courfe. 
He tells us too, that, for this End, the Hufband- 
men mark’d the Bark of their Trees before they 
took them up, to prevent Miflakes •, and indeed, 
fince I have examin’d this Particular, I mufl con- 
fefs, that when the Trunks of Trees have been 
cut, I found the annual Rings which make the 
Increafe of the Stem, were not regularly circular; 
but whatever had flood the mofl expofed to 
pinching Winds, were the narrowefl, and the 
Parts of the Rings were let clofer together than 
the other Parts of the fame Rings which were 
eipofed to a more favourable Situation. But this 
is enough tor this Chapter, which is delign’d for 
the Hufbandman’s general Information. 


€ 


CHAP. 



CHAV. II. 


The Roman Kalendar , compar'd with our 


Englifh 


f Time * wherein the 

fever al Seafons are confiderd , as they are 
in Italy, and how far they differ from 
thofe in our Englifti Climate \ for the bet¬ 
ter regulating the Directions given by Co¬ 
lumella WPaladius^ with Remarks. 


EFORE I enter upon the Scale by 
which the Romans meafur’d their Time ^ 
it will be 'neceifary I obferve that the 
Roman Months were divided into Ka¬ 
lends, Nones, and Ides* all which were reckon’d 
backward. The Kalends are the firft Days of 
every Month, according to our Englifi Months * 
as Calendis Jamiariis , is the firft Day of January, 
and Pridie Calendaring or Calendas , the laft Day 
of every Month * as Pridie Calendarm, is the gift 
of December , III Kal. the jeth, IV Kal. the 29th 

of the fame Month, &c. 

The Nones being IV, follow the Kalends * as 
IV Non Jan. is Jammy 2. Ill Non. Jan . 5. 
Prid. Non. is Jan. 4. and Nonis Jan is Jan . 

In March , May , July , and October, there are 
fix Nones* and after thefe the Ides in each Month 
are eight, as VIII# Id. Jan. i.e. OSavo Idum vel 
Idus , is Jammy the 6th, and fo till you come to 
the Ides themfelves * Idibns Januariis, is January 13. 

We are to note, that v/hen the Accufative Cafe 
is ufed, the Pnepofition Ante is underftood * and 3 
Kalendas, Nonas, Idus , we muft read teitio ante Ca¬ 
lendas, Nonas , Idus. 

After the Ides, which are 00 the 15th Day of 
eight of the Months, and on the 15th of the 
other four, which have fix Nones a-piece* the 
Kalends following are to be reckon’d to the next 
Month. 
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January , 
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Of the Rifing and Setting 
of feveral Con filia¬ 
tions, obferv'd by the 
Homan Hulbaiicmaii. 


Cancer Sets 


Delpbbius Rifes 
Midd. of Winter 


! 


Kal. Jan. 

IV Non. 

Ill Nod. 

Prid. Non. 

None. 

VIII Id. 

VII Id. 

VI Id. 

V Id. 

IV. Id. 

III Id. 

Prid. Id. 

Idus 

XIX Kal. 

XVIII Kal, 

XVII Kal. Sun Ent. Aquar. 
XVI Kal. * 

XV Kal. 

XIV Kal. 

XIII Kal. 

! XII Kal. 

XI Kal. 

| X Kal. 

IX Kal. 

VIII Kal. 

VII Kal. 

VI Kal. 

V Kal. 

IV Kal. 

Ill Kal. 

Prid. Kal. | 


* 

Lyra or Fidecitla 
Sets. 


Weather common in Eng 1 
land in January. 

In this Month we genc- 
.rally exped our molt fe- 
vcrc F rolls, and fuch as 
are of long Continuance ; 
with Snow at this Time, 
much more than in any o- 
tner Fart of the Year. But 

particularly, it is to be 
obferved, that the higheft 
Places arc the moft fub* 
jett .to thefc Severities of 
vvca.her ; for 1 have ob- 
ferv’d, when the Hills in 

Oxfordjbire, Northampton* 
/hire, and Berkshire, ife, 
are frozen and .cover'd 
with Snow, the Ground 
in the Vales near them, 
have been free and open ; 
which I fuppofc, is, not 
only becaufe tney lye low¬ 
er and more fheltcr'd than 
the Hills; but becaufe 
they are always of a more 
generous Soik than the 
Hills; the Hills I men¬ 
tion arc chiefly Chalk, 
which Chalk confifts. of 
Particles of fine Sand; 
which being bound toge¬ 
ther by a vifeous Matter, 
renders it tough j but by 
great Rains, which by de¬ 
grees, waih the Surface of 
thefc Hills into the Vales; 
the vifeous Matter, which 
at fir ft held the Parts of 
Sand together, are wafh’d 
away, and they become 
a free and open Soil, not 
fubjed to freeze. We ob- 
ferve too, that in England, 
thofe Places lying near 
the Sea, are lefs Tubjed 
to Fr ofts than the Inland 
Counties; and therefore 
Columella very wifely di¬ 
rects, thit the Huiband- 
man muft regulate his 
Work according to the 
Scafons and Weather. 


Remarks 
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Remarks upon January. ; 

• I 

« ♦ 

C OLUMEL LA y in his Eleventh Book, gives tis an 

Account of the Weather common in every Mcjntfi, 
in his Fart of Italy , and of the Works to! be done in 
the Seafoijs; he mentions the riling and letting of cer¬ 
tain ConflelJationSj (which he jbdges, portends What 
Winds will blow) and from thence, concludes* What 
Weather will happen ; but whether he had experienced 
what he relates of the riling and fettifig. of Star?, 
that they occafion’d Change of Weather, \ox. thajt he 
took it from his Predece{Tors,I cannot determine j how¬ 
ever, his firft Obfervations are juft and reafonableWe 
ihall, Cjays hf ) give fome Rules for what is to be done 
• every Month: Laying down this general RJile, thit We 
; muft accommodate all our Works-in JEduftandry, a^ the 
| State of the Weather ihall permit, the Variety and 
! Change of which, if the farmer will observe: !ajs: he 
ought to do/he will hardly ever raiftake. < The ffireat 
Poet tells us, Let the Huftandman begin to breakup 
his Ground in the Beginning of the Spring, but I do 
. not advife him to be fo very nice, as to join with the 
, Aftrologers in thinking one Day, more or lefe,"Will break 
■ Squares in an Affair of this kind, or that the Bfcgih* 

[ ning of the Spring depends only upon a tingle Day ; he 
| muft watch his Opportunity when the Weather is gen- 
; tie, and the Ground open, that he may work with Plea- 
! fure ; and he will often find fuch in Part of the Win- 
j ter, that is, when the Severity of the Cold is over. He 
\ may ait in all his Works of Hufbandry, about the Ides 
\ of January , being the firft Roman Month, aiid then not 
j only compleat what he had left unfiniftfd, but fet out 
? afreihfor the fucceeding Year, if the Weather does not 
} hinder. I advife, that if he follows thefe Direction's, 
i b e begin every Work about the Middle of the Month, 
which is recommended to him; becaufe even fifteen 
Days Difference may not be very untimely, if he ob- 
■ ferves the Rule given above, that we muft confult the 
j. Weather, nor can any Work feem to be done too hafti- 
' ty, that has taken fifteen Days to do it in. 

In the Ides of January , the Winds are high, and the 

uncertain. 

B TehruanuSy 
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Roman Account of the 
rifing and fctting of ft- 
vcral Conftcilations. 


* 

Lyra, and Mid. 

(of Leo fets 
Prid. \Delpbhms fets 
Non. Aquarius fets 

VIII 
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(of Spring 
The Beginning 

Aidophylax rifes 


( Angitis rife 

Corvus^ Crater 5 and 

Sun enters Pifces 


Account of Weather ctmmon 

in England in February. 

♦ 

About the Beginning of tins 
Month, the great Froils begin 
ro leave us: it kas been obler- 
ved, that Rain and Snow ge¬ 
nerally fall in greac Quanti¬ 
ties ; however, for the lalt fotfr 
or five Years, this Month has 
been warm and pie a fan t: fo 
that our Farmers have fee a Gout 
fnch Works as they did not ufe 
to undertake 'till March efpe- 
cially the lowing of Barley, 
and have been fuccefsful in it 5 
for now they find their Grain 
will foon rife, the Earth ha- 
viitg a Body of Moifture in 
it, which cannot well be ex¬ 
hal'd, before the Grain fprouts. 
But when this Work is defer¬ 
red 'till Match, it often hap¬ 
pens, that the Corn does not 
come up through the Drynefs 
of the Seafon. In a word, it 
is bill to put in all our Crops 
for Summer, as foon as the 
Ground is open, and the Ri¬ 
gour of the Froft is over j 
but we mull always hare this 
Maxim before us, that as the 
Plants are more or Icfs ten¬ 
der that we defign to propa¬ 
gate, f 0 are the Seeds of them $ 
the mod hardy may be fown 
firft, the molt tender not 'till 
the Beginning of May. 
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Of the Roman Weather in February, from 
Columella, which he tells us the Rijing and 
Setting of the feveral Conf citations portend . 
With Remarks . 

T HE Eighteenth of the Kalends of Febru¬ 
ary, (fays Columella) the Weather is fea- 
fonable: The Seventeenth of the Kalends of 
February (which is the fifteenth Day of our Ja¬ 
nuary) the Sun enters Aquarius-, and the fame 
Morning Leo begins to fet 5 at which Time, 
the South or South Weft Wind brings Rain. The 
Sixteenth of the Kalends of February, Cancer be¬ 
gins to fet, which brings Rain and Stormy 
Weather. The Fifteenth of the Kalends of Febru¬ 
ary, Aquarius begins to rife, and then the South- 
Weft Wind portends feafonable Weather. The 
Eleventh of the Kalends of February, Lyra fets in 
the Evening, and brings rainy Weather. Upon 
the Ninth of the Kalends of February , upon the 
fettingof the Piftrix , feafonable Weather happens. 
On the Sixth of the Kalends of February , the bright 
Star in the Lion’s Heart, fets, and very often Sig¬ 
nifies moderate Weather. The Fifth of the Ka¬ 
lends of February , the Wind is either South or South- 
Weft, and brings Rain. The Third of the Kalends 
; of February , Delphimis, and Lyra or Fidecula, begin 
! to fet. Pad Kal. Feb. or the Day before the Kalends 
| ot February. The fetting of thofe Conftellations 
i which we have mention’d, caufes feafonable Wea- 
\ ther. I have given this Account of the Weather, 
that the Farmer may the better govern himfelf in 
his Bufinefs. Thus far Columella , of the Weather 
■ in Italy, and of the Winds that reign there in this 
Month. The Exadtnefs with which he feems to 
write in this Cafe, I fuppofe, he has either bor¬ 
row’d from the Aftrologers which he mentions, or 

B 2 • eH? 
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elfe from fome Weather-Book which he has kept 
himfelf \ but as he does not name the particular 
Year, but rather informs us, that it’sconftantly fo 
upon therifing and fettingof the Conftellations, 
I fuppofe the former. Wemuft obferve, however, 
that the Weather and Winds are much more con- 
ftant.upon the Continent, than they are or can be 
in any Illand, efpecially the Winds are very re¬ 
gular between the Tropics, as is evident to thofe 
in'the Trade-Winds* and fo every Place, the near¬ 
er it is to either Tropic, has, without Doubt, the 
Winds more regular than thofe Places which are 
more remote from them. At this Time of the 

i 

Year, in England* we have generally the Winds 
blowing from the £aft and TSlorth, and fo continue 
ihifting about to the North, now and then, ’till 
the Beginning of May*, when we have now and 
then fome more favourable Breezes from the South, 

which generally bring warm Showers. 

I fuppofe, the Reafon of the Uncertainty of 
Wind and Weather in an Ifland, fuch as England, 
which has great Seas to the Eaft and Weft of it, may 
happen from the great Exhalations from thofe vaft 
Bodies of Water, which fometimes are influenc’d by 
the Sun, one more than the other * and as the Bo¬ 
dies of thofe Seas are not equally extenfive, fo the 

Vapours riling from the largeft Body, will likely 
produce more turbulent Winds, than the Vapours ri¬ 
ling from the fmaller Body of Waters ^ and this, as 
I take it, is the Reafon why our Wefterly Winds in 
England, bring fuch Hurricanes with them, the We- 
ftem Ocean being of an immenfe Extent, far furpaf- 

ling that of the Sea on the Eaftern Side of us * but 
that the Winds, which blow from the Eaft and 
North, are more keen and {harp than either the 
South or the Weft, I account for thus: The Eaft and 
North Winds, when they reign, are fo impregnated 
with the Nitr r us Parts from the Mountains of Snow 

and Ice, which mix their Parts with them, that they 

are 
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are rather fharp than turbulent * and again r they are 
not fo fubjefl: to Squawls, as the Winds from the Weft: 
And for the South Wind, which now and then fa¬ 
vours us. that comes from the Continent, which has 
been warm’d by the Sun * fo that we feldom receive 
it but with Pleafure, unlefs the Snows have began 
to melt in thofe Parts which it came from, and then 
. it brings Cold along with it. 

I the rather mention the Cafe of 'Winds becoming 
' Cold, by mixing with the Effluvia of Snow or Ice * 

• becaufe I have made fome Remarks upon the tempe- 
ftuous Weather, which often happens about thelEnd 
of May, or in Jui\e, which has in all my Obfervatioris 
been brought in by Wefterly Winds ^ and again, ; I as 

•furely find, that at fuchTimes, large Iflands of Ice 

* and Snow are palTing to the Southward in the !We- 
,' ftern Ocean, as I have been inform’d by.leveral 
^ Captains of Ships that were then coming from our 
^Plantations to Evglavd: Some of thefe Iflands^re fo 
vfciarge, as to meafure 60 Miles in Length, and’yield¬ 
ing fo great a Vapour, that for a Day’s Voyage-on 
j|one Side of them, the Weather has been fo hazy, 
£|that the Mariners could not difcover what they 

were, and this was accompany’cl with fo much Cold, 
Jthat they imagin’d. they had miftaken in their Ac¬ 
counts, and got feveral Degrees too far towards the 
||North * but a Day or two explain’d the Matter, and 

^avethem an Opportunity of furveying what they 
.$had been fo much furpriz d at. Mow confidering the 
^extraordinary Heat of the Sun, at the Seafon thefe 
ppcar, the Vapour muft be very confiderable that 
ifes from them, and ’tis no Wonder then, that asit 
ipands itfelf, it prcffes the Air with Violence 
r?nough to caufe Tempefts,and carry Cold along with 
.it. I (hall defer fettingdoivn the Huftandry of the 
Antientsas they praftis’d in the feveral Months,’till 

,1 have fully furvey’d their Seafons, and compar’d 
^them with ours ^ fo then will our Hufbmd ’»en be 
tphle to apply the ancient Rules to their own l T f* 
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Roman Account of the Riling and 
Setting of the Stais. 


The northern Pi fees Sets 

ArSopbylax Sets and 
(Vindimutor Rifes. 
Pegafus Rifes 
Corona Rifes 


KaL 

VI 

V 
IV 

III 

Prid. 

Non. 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

in 

Prid. 

Idus 

XVII The Mid. of Scorpio Sets 
XVI Milvius Rifes 

XV The Sun enters Ai ies 
XIV 

XIII 
XII 
XI 
X 

IX j 

VIII .The Spring Equinox 

VII 
VI 

V 
IV 
III 
Prid. 


Account of the Wea¬ 
ther common in 
Engl, in March. 

In this Month accor¬ 
ding to a common Pro¬ 
verb in England, wc 
muft expett Variety of 
Weather; and indeed, 
it is feldom that this 
Month is not uncertain 
with us, which I fup- 
pofc may happen from 
the Sun's greater In¬ 
fluence over that Part 
of the weftern Ocean 
near us, than it had in 
the preceeding Month; 
for by this, a much 
greater Vapour muft 
rife from, thence j and 
therefore the Eafterly 
Winds are often turn’d 
afide, but often retake 
their Station again by 
the melting of the Snows, 
which begin at thisTimc , 
about Norway, Sweden, , 
and thofe Places which [ 
he Eaft and North Eaft ; 
from us. I generally ob- 
ferve , that till May 
comes in, thefe Winds 
have a potent Struggle; . 
but then the Weft 1 Wind . 
commonly prevails, ar\d 
reigns chiefly till to¬ 
wards December . Wc 
have a Proverb, that a . 
Peck of Duft this Month, 
is worth a King’s Ran- 
fom; but that among 
our old Hulbandm^n, 1 
perhaps, may be regard¬ 
ed j becaufe we have 
another Proverb, that 
makes the preccedine 
Month to be rainy, that 
it fills the Dykes or 
Ditches; and therefore 
when this Month is dry, 
the Farmer may fet a* 
bout his Work, ar.d 
plough and low. 
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Of the Roman Weather in March front 

Columella, which he tells us, the Rifing 

and Setting of the feveral Conjiellations, 
portend: With Remarks. 


C O LI/ MELLA tells us, that the 16th of 

the Kalends of March, in the Evening, Cra- 
tfr rifes 5 upon which the Wind changes. The 
15; of the Kalends- of March, the Sun enters into 


\ Fifces, caufing fometimes windy Weather; the 
: 12 and 13 of the Kalends of March, the Weft 
; and South Weft Winds bring Hail and ftormy 
1 Weather. The tenth, Leo fets, and thofe Nor- 
; them Winds, call’d Ornitba, (which are faid to 
; blow for thirty Days together) begin. At this 
[ Time the Swallow begins to appear. 

' The 9 of the Kalepds of March, ArSurn riles, 

' and brings the Corns or cold North Wind, and 
| fometimes Rain. The 8 of the Kalends of March, 

| Sagitta begins to appear, and we have changeable 
Weather; b.ut fo gentle, that they are call’d Hal- 
' (ion Days, efpecially, in the Atlantick. 

: The 7 of the Kalends of March brings fealonr 
; able Weather, fo that’tis Time to fet fuch Things 
. as are fit to be cultivated in cold Places ; the 
- planting of Cuttings, and the tranfplanting of 
3 thofe Things, which are already rooted, will do 
■; well at this Time; having this in our View, that 
the more tender Sorts of Plants mud ftay longer 
without tranfplanting; and this Work may yet 
be done, between the Kalends and Ides of the 
following Month, provided, the Country be not 
too hot; for the cooler the Climate, the better it 
is for thefe Things. 


The 
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The Graffing of Trees and Vines, alfo, in a 
warm Situation, may now be perform’d with good 

Sneed's. 

The 6 of the Nones of March, Vhidimiator rifes, 
with .Winds blowing from the North. 

The 4 of the Nones of March, the Weft Wind 
or fcmeti mes the South, brings Showers of Hail 

and Rain. A 

On the Nones of March , Equus rifes, in the 
Morning, and the North Wind blows. 

, The. third of. the Ides of March , the Northern 
Fijces lets * x at which Time, there are Northerly 
Winds. 

The,Day before the Ides of Afdrch, Argos rifes, 
and then the Winds alternately blow from the 
Weft' and the North • about this Time, Gardens 

^ I | | f ♦ f 

are Deft cultivated; but I {hall fpeak more of that 
ip another Place ■ however, I cannot help taking 
notice, that the beffi Time of Pruning Vines, is 

from the Kalends of March, to the i oth of the 

*• _ ' ... * * , . , ( ' 

Kalends of April, provided the Buds' ao not yet 

ftir.. , 

On the Ides of March, Nepa or Scorpio begins to 
fet, and forebodes ftormy Weather. 

The 17 of the 1 Kalends of April, Nepa fets, at 
this Time we have Storms cf Hail and Rain. 

The 16 of the Kalends of April,- the Sun en¬ 
ters Aries, and then the Weft or the. cold North 
Winds blow. 

The 12 of the Kalends of April, Equus fets in 
the Morning, and we have Storms from the 
North. . ' 

• • f ' 

The 10 of the Kalends of April , Aries begins to 
rife with Rain, or fomet;imes Snow. 

The 9 and the 8 Kalends of April , is the vernal 
Equinox, or Equinox of the Spring, portending 
ftormy Weather, Thus far Columella. 

My Reader may -obferve by thi$ Calculation, 
how much thelialm Spring is forwarder th a P ours * 

. . . * . U -.t . V j . , * V < . f . 
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.the coming of the Swallow, and the Halcion, or 
Kingsfilher, is about the 1 oth of the Kalends of 
March , which is our 20th of February , fo that 
there is five Weeks difference, between the Time 
thofe Birds appear in Italy and with us, which is 
feldom fooner than the firft Week in April ; for 
there is nothing in my Opinion, can be a better 

Inftance of the Temper of Air, in any Latitude, 
than the Flight of Birds of Pafiage •, and by that 
alone, one may judge of the Change of Seafons 
in any Country •, or compare the Difference be¬ 
tween the Spring of one Country with another. 
When I fpeak of this Difference, between Italy, and 
us, I fuppofe that Part of Italy where Columella 
practis'd Hufbandry. We are not, neither, to fup¬ 
pofe, that the Winds which are mention’d by 
Columella, are alike cold or hot, wkh thofe that 
we call South or North $ for the North Winds 
with them, came from Places South of us, as 
our South Winds go from our Side to them agpin. 
Where their Spring is fo much forwarder than 
ours, as fix Weeks, their Autumn is as much later j 
fo that Trees which are planted in fuch a Climate, 
have the Opportunity of perfecting their Summer 
or fecond Shoots: Some Peach-Trees only that 
were fent from Loudon, to a Place near Leghorn ; 
by this means were grown in three Years, more 
than they .would have done with us in fix Years. 
But in my Remarks upon the following Months, 
I fhall have Occafion to fay more concerning this 

Difference of Climate. 
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Romm Account of the 
Rifing and. Setting of 
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Account of We either com - 
mow in England in April. 
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10 1 IV 

11 III 

12 Prid. 

13 Idus 

14 XVIII 

15 XVII 

16 XVI 

17 XV 

18 XIV 

19 IXIII 
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VIII 
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When we enter this Month, 
all fiormy Weather is gene¬ 
rally palt; the firft Week is 
commonly fo mild, that 
moll of the Plants which 
have hid rhemfelves under 
Ground, during the Winter 
Seafon, begin now to llievy 
rhemfelves ; as the Afpara- 
®us, which without very 
extraordinary Weather in 
Libra and Orion Set | March, never fhews its Buds 

rill now. 

*Ti$ likewife at this Time, 
that Mature opens her Stores, 
and unlocks the tender Buds 
of Trees, preparing rhtm 
for the Generation of cliofe 
Fruits fhe defigns for our 
Summer’s Entertainment. 

The Swallow, the Night¬ 
ingale, and theCuckow now 
firit begin to fiiew rherrt- 
fclves, unlefs^/drc/i lias been 
very warm, and then h ive 
fometimes about the 15th 
of March ; nay, once in my 

The Sun ent. Taur. I Ti ™- rhe of '**>»«? 

was to warm, tint they were 
heard to fing in that Month 5 
but cold Weather following 
foon after, they were again 
laid to relt till April beg^n. 

The Showers of this en¬ 
chanting Month, are of 
great Ufe, borh to the fields 
■«nd Gardens, in hatching 
Ehe Seeds or Grain that have 
been fown this Spring* and 
befides, if we have fuch 
Showers in due Quantity, 
rhey deftroy the ljrtle black 
Fly, which is us’d at this 
Time, to injure our young 
ender Crops. 


The Hyades Set 


TheMid.of Spring, 
Aries Sets, and 
Cam Rifes. 


of 
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Of the Roman Weather in April, from 

Columella j which be tells us, the Rifing 
and Setting of the fever a l Conjlellntions por¬ 
tend. With Remarks. 


I N Columella's Account of the Weather and Situation 
of the Conftellations, I find he differs in forae Points 
from the Roman Kaiendar ; fo that his Farm was at 
fome Diftance from Rome . He tells us, that on the 
Eighth of the Ides of Apri^ the Vcrgilia do not appear 
in the Evening, and then it is frequently cool Weather, 
The Seventh of the Ides of April) as alfo the Sixth 
and Fifth, the South and South-Weft Winds portend 
Showers. 

The Fourth of the Ides of April } upon the rifing of 
the Sun, Libra begins to fet, fometimes betokening fair 
Weather. 

The Day before the Ides of Apnf the Hyades do not 
appear, and it is then very cool. 

In this cool Seafon we ihould begin to ftir the Ground 
about our Vines; and thofe Works which were to have 
been done in March after the Equinox, muft be now 
put in Execution. Figgs and Vines may now be graffed. 

On the Ides of Miy Libra fets, and it is unpleafant 
Weather, with Rain, but not of long Continuance. 

The Fifteenth of the Kalends of May } the Sun enters 
Taurus , foreboding Rain. 

The Fourteenth of the Kalends of May , the Hyades 
do not appear in the Evening, which fignifies Rain. 
The Eleventh of the Kalends of May, which is about 


the Middle of the Spring, we haye Rain and fometimes 
Hail. 


"the Tenth of the Kalends of Ma^ the Pleiades rife 
with the Sun, the South or South-Weft Winds blowing, 
bring Rain. 

On the Ninth of the Kalends of Maj^ Lyra appears, 
foreboding feafonable Weather. 

The Fourth of the Kalends of May ^ the South-Wind 
commonly blows, and brings Rain. 

On the Third of the Kalends of Maj) in the Morn* 
ing, Capra rjfes, the Wind South, with fome Rain. 
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Prid. Ralendss, or laft of April, Canu does not ap¬ 
pear in the Evening, portending feafonable Weather. 

% So far Columella , of the Weather of this Month ; my 
Readers who are not yet well vers’d in the Roman Ka- 
lendar, may, by comparing his Obfervations with the 
feveral Months, be eafily brought to underhand if. 

The Pafiage of Birds, as f have obferv’d in one of 
the former Months, may very well inform us of theTem- 
per of the Air in any Place, at the Time of their firft 
Appearance • and from what I have obferv’d in the Co¬ 
lumn of Englifb Weather for this Month, we may rea- 
fonably infer, that our firft fifteen Days in April are a- 
bout the fame Temperature in Point of Air, as the laft 
fifteen Days of February in that Part of Italy that 
Columella lpeaksof, audit is my opinion likewife that 
the Waters in the fame Parc of the World, are alter’d 
in their Temper, as well as the Air ; for in the Paf- 
fage of Fifh, fu:h as Mackrel and Herrings, it is ob- 
fervable, they are ten or fifteen Days fooner or later, co¬ 
ming totheir Stacions.as theTemper of the Airis more 
orlefs cold; and Infers are nolefs fenfible of it, as is 
obfervable in thofe which lie in their CbryfalisQ. 11 Win¬ 
ter, or in Eggs; they hatch a Week or Fortnight fooner 
or later, as the Temper of the Air happens to be; and 
the fame is alfo obferv’d in the opening of the Buds of 
Trees, one Spring will be a Fortnight forwarder than 
another. But then the Hufbandman has reafon to be 
full of Fears, for a fmalt Froft, when his Trce$ are in 
their tender Sprout, nav, a Wind, which happens to be 
a little brifkei than ordinary, -orafudden hafty Shower 
fometimes nips them, or wounds them paft Recovery for 
that Year, and fometimes kills the Trees.. 

But the more Northern Parts of the World, fuch as 
Mufcovy , C '7c. are free from thefe Fears, there the Froft 
goes all off together; and in a day or two after the Ground 
is once open and free, I am inform’d by a Gentleman of 
Character, that die whole Country is cloathM with 
Green: So fudden is the Vegetation in thofe Places 
where the Winters are fo tedious, and the Summers fo 
Abort; they-have no Afterclaps, they leap into Summer 
at once, and they have certain Weather to perfect all 
ibeir Crops,. 

The Uncertainty of our Seafons which oftentimes ruin 
our Winter Crops of Corn, &c, put me upon getting 
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; forae of the Wheat and Rye from the North Side of 
the Afennme Mountains, which the Hufbandmen four 
there every Spring in and receive from them-profi- 

table Crops. I gave of thefe to leveralGentlemen living 
in the moft mountainous Farts of England^ to try the 
•; Spring fowing of thefe (grains, and had their Promifes to 
give me an Account of the Succefs ; but hitherto they 
. have not been fo good .as their Words; if they fhould 
happen to fee this, it inay perhaps put them in Mind: 

‘ However, the final! remaining Part which I left for my- 
v felf I try’d upon the North Side of a Hill, digg’d. up 
i in a coarfe Way, and 1 had very good Corn, but the 
v; Straw-was fhort. Tis to be obferv’d, that the Apcnmnt 
./ Hills on the North Side, feldom part with their frofty 
. Weather 'till March; and if it was not thdn that they 
} . had Com which would 1 bring a full Crop in a Summer, 

' the People on that Side mud want Bread. It is here, as 
I have related of Mufcovy, the Spring is bold, and flings 
t.\ off the frody Weather ;at once, and their ‘Summer is 
'4 lhort. In thefe mountainous Places, which are without 
;; the Tropics, there is a$ much Difference in Point of the 
l Vegetation of Plants, between the South Side and the 
v North, as if there were io or 7 Degrees Difference in Di- 
? dance; therefore the Corn 1 fpeak of, to be Town on the 
;• North Sides of Hills,! mud certainly do better to be 
fown in the Spring than in the Winter, or! the End of 
j Autumn; when it mu!d be very uncertain;, But whe- 
ij. ther thefe Grains are of a particular Kind or not, I fhall 
| yet ajvife our Hufbandmen to try the fowing of Win- 
ter Corn on the North Side of cold or fpringey Hills, 
£ as foon as they can open the Ground in the Spring; 
\ and if the Weather fhould prove a little more favour- 
| able than ordinary, let the Corn be eat down by Sheep, 
when it begins to appear rank r or is about four Inches 
;i high, that will make itfpread at the Roots, and increafe 
•J the Number of its Ears; but let not the Sheep lie too 
long upon it; put in a Number of them that may crop 
the Spot we put them upon, in two Days ; if it is a nar¬ 
row Slip, a few Hurdles may confine them. 
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Roman Account of the Ri¬ 
ling and Serting of feve- 
ral Conftcllations. 


Capella rifes 
The Hyades rife 
Centaurus rifes 


Lyra or Fidis rifes 

The Mid. of Scorpios 
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Aquila rifes 
ArEtopkylax fets 

The Hyades fet 


Account of the Weather 
common in England in 
May . 

In this Month the Wea¬ 
ther is generally hot in the 
Day-time, but the Even¬ 
ings are the contrary j the 
firft iy Days are indeed a 
little doubtful, now and 
then pretty fmart Frofts 
happening in the Nights. 
In the Way of Gardening 
with us, it is dangerous 
to truft our render Exo¬ 
tick Plants abroad, 'till 
about the laft Week. I 
fpeak now of the Parts a- 
bout London ; but along 
the South Coaft of Eng* 
land, that Part of the 
Country is a Fortnight for¬ 
warder than ours. In this 
Month we have common¬ 
ly very dry Weather, but 
rhe Dews make amends for 
it; 'tis now,that the final- 
ler Plants, fuch as Herbs 
which are Natives of this 
Climate, and fome of our 
Trees have finiflfd flower¬ 
ing, and begin to fliew us 
what SeedorFruit we may 
exped the following Sta- 
fon. Mind now to water 
young planted Herbs or 
Trees, ‘till they have got 
good Roots. 


of 
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Of the Roman Weather in May, from 

Columella, which he tells us , the Rifing 
and Setting of the feveral Conflellationspor¬ 
tend. With Remarks. 


C OLU MEL LA, in his Account of this Month, 
tells us, that on the Sixth of the Nones of May, 

■ the Hyades rife with the Sun, the North Winds 
blowing. 

The Fifth of the Nones, the whole Body of the 
; Centanrus appears, and the Weather feafonable. 

The Third of the Nones of May, the fame Con- 
filiation portends Rain. 

% Prid. Non. Nepa, or the Scorpion, is half fet, fig- 
if nifying feafonable Weather. 

On the Nones of May the Vergilia rife in the 
| Morning, the Weft Wind blowing. 

A The Seventh of the Ides of May Summer begins, 
| the Weft or North Wind blowing at that Time, 
| and fometimes Rain. 

| The Sixth of the Ides of May, the Vcrgilis. ap- 
| pear in a full Body, the Wind Weft or North, and 
| fometimes Rain. 

| The Third of the Ides Lyra rifes in the Morning, 
i denoting feafonable Weather. 

| On the Ides of May the South or South-Eafi: 
| Winds blow, and fometimes bring wet Weather. 

The Fifteenth of the Kalends of June we have 
i South or South-Eaft Winds, with fome Rain. 

* On the Fourteenth of the Kalends of June the 
Sun enters Gemini. 

The Twelfth of the Kalends of June the Pleia¬ 
des rife, bringing fometimes North Winds, with 

Rain. 
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The Tenth and Eleventh of the Kalends of June, 
ArSurus fets in the Morning, fignifying feafonable 
Weather. 

The Eighth, Seventh, and Sixth of the Kalends 
of June, Capra rifes in the Morning, with Norther¬ 
ly Winds. 

Thus far Columella of the Italian Weather in this 

Month. 

As I have taken Notice before, that it fometimes 
happens, if we fow our Summer Corn too late in 
the Spring, it will not come up that Seafori fo it 
is neceffary to obferve in this Place, that when 
there have been Rains that have fallen in May, fome 
Farn aers have then fown Barley, and have had 
good Crops that Summer. It happens now and 
then that March and February are fo dry, that the 
Clay Grounds cannot be ploughed and then if 
this Month, or April, happens to be rainy, it is 
not too late to put Barley into the Ground ; nay, 
I have even known Barley fown in June, that has 
brought a good Crop. But, however, let not this 
give any Encouragement to the Farmer to neglett 
his Bufinefs, when he can have Opportunity of 
putting in his Crops early in the Springs I would 
have him always doubt of Rain in thefe Months. 
What I have (aid, intimates only, that if the 
Spring has (hut him out of the Ground, he may 
not be without Hopes of doing even at this Time 
of Day, what he could not in the proper Seafon. 
But enough of this, let us now proceed to examine 
the next Month. 
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Roman Account of the 

Ri^ns aruliccting of fe- 
veial Con ltd lac ions. 

Aquila riles 
The Hyades rife 


drttopkylax fets 


DelphiKus ri fes 


The Hyades rife 

• 9 

Orion rifes 


Sun enters Cancer 
Ophiuchus rifes 


Summer Solfthe 


Fnglifh Account of the 

Weather common in June. 

In this Month we have 
exceflive Heats, excepting 

only when the Weflerly 

Winds bring Storms,and if 

it then happens that the 
(Hands of Snow and Ice 
4re pafling along the We- 
ftern Ocean, as I have 
mention'd in the former 
Months, we have fliarp 
Weather. In Hilly Places, 
this Month feldom paffes 
without Storms of Hail 
md Thunder, even fovio- 
hnr, astodeftroy the Corn 
tnd Fruit; but this Wea¬ 
ther is Iefs frequent in the 
Pl-tins. This Year, 1724, 
we have receiv'd terrible 
Accounts of Storms that 
have happen'd in Suffex, 
L ' tce flerJ}rircfikucef}erJhirci 
where the Hail-Stones 

were f 0 Urge, as to mea- 
lure fix Inches about, by 
which the Hops, Corn, 
and Fruits were entirely 
deftroy’d. But fo happy is 
England in its Variety of 
filiations, that if all the 
f^ps among the Hills are 
the Plains will yet 
afford enough Corn and 
Fruit for the People of 
England, and enough like- 

wife to help our Neigh¬ 
bors. 
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Of the Roman Weather in June from 

Columella ; which he tells us , the Rifng 
and Setting of the feveral Confellations 

portend j with Remarks. 


O N the Kalends of June^ the Seafon is windy, 
and fometimes brings Rain. 

The 7th of the Ides of J.w, Arthrous fets, and the 
Weft or North Winds blow. 

The 4th of the Ides of June, Delphiniis rifes in the 
Evening, with a Wefterly Wind, and great Dews. 

On the Ides of June, the great Heats begin. 

The 13th of the Kalends of J«/y, the Sun enters 

Cancer , the Weather feafonable. 

The 1 ith of the Kalends of July, Anguifcr fets in the 
Morning, the Weather feafonable. 

The 8th, 7th, and 6th of the Kalends of is 
the Summer Solftice, with warm Winds from the Weft. 

The 3d of the Kalends of July, the Seafon is windy. 
So far Columella of the Stars and Weather. The Ka- 
iendar calculated for Rome, which I give my Reader, 
at the Beginning of every Month, has now done with 
the Obfervations of that Kind ; fo that we are oblig’d 
ro Columella for the Remarks he gives us through the 
other Months, of the Riling and Setting of the Con- 
ftcllnions. I muft take Notice, however, that this 
Month is the propereft Time to remove Trees, pro¬ 
vided they are planted in Mud, prepar’d of fine 
Earth and Water, even with the Fruit on them; fmall 
Plants may be tranfported from one Place to another, 
in fuch a Mud as we fpeak of in Bladders, that 
have been dipt in warm Water, which renders them 
foft : But larger Hants may be remov’d federal toge¬ 
ther in Tubs of Mild, to any Diftance ; and will be 
very well worth the While of thofe. who have thought 
cf planting, only in the Decline of their Life. 
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Tnc Roman Kalcndar i 
gives us here no more 
Account oi the Riling 
and Sect!r*5 oi the Con- 
itcllauonV- Hue Columella, 
his Account at the Bot¬ 
tom of tnis Month, 


will explain it to us 
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i according to the Lati¬ 
tude he li\’d in; and 
by comparing his Ac¬ 
count, with the Account 
in the Roman Kalcn- 
dar, for the proceeding 
Months, one may find 
perhaps the Diiiercnce 
between his Situation, 
and that of Kerne, or 
clfc mend one Account 
bv chc other. 


Engliih Weather 
in the Month 
of July. 

This Month is com¬ 
monly very dry and 
hot ; all the Trees that 
are Natives of England, 
as well as moft Kinds 
of Fruit Trees, have 
now finiih’d their Sum¬ 
mer Shoots: and for the 

^ * i 

nrft 15 Days feem to be 
at a Stand, and about 
the End begin their fe r . 
cond Shoot. We may 
now obferve the Buds, 
already fee for bloflom- 
iug the next Year, 
which every Gardiner 

Ihould underftand, .to 1 
govern him in-his Win¬ 
ter Pruning.* 

Tis now we prepare 
our Ground for Win¬ 
ter Crops of Turneps. 
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Of the Roman Weather in July from 

Columella ; which he tells us, the Rifing 
and Setting of the Conftellations portend , 
with Remarks. 



a 

N the Kalends of July , the Weft Wind blows, 
and fometimes the South, the Seafon fultry. 
The IV ot the Nones of July, Coroita fetsin the 
Morning. 

hid. Nov. of July, Cancer is half fet ^ fultry 
Weather. 

The VIII of the Ides of July, Capicornus is half 
fet. 


' The VII of the Ides of July , Cepbeus rifes in the 
Evening, and denotes fair Weather. 

The VI of the Ides of July , the Winds call’d 
Frodromi begin to below • thefe Winds reign eight 
Days before the rifing of the Dog Star. 

. On the Ides of July , Procyon rifes in the Morning, 
fignifying feafonable Weather. 

The XIII of the Kalends of Augujl, the Sun 
enters Leo, the Wind Wefterly. 

The IX of the Kalends of Angufl, the bright Star 
in the Lions Heart rifes, fometimes denoting fea¬ 
fonable Weather. 

On the VIII of the Kalends of Augufl, Aquarius 
begins to fet early in the Evening, the Weft or 
South Wind blowing. 

The VII of the Kalends of Augvjl , Canicula ap¬ 
pears. Sultry hot Weather. 

The VI of the Kalends of Augujl , Aquila rifes. 

The IV of the Kalends of Avgul% commonly 
feafonable Weather. 
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The III of the Kalends of Auguji, Aquila fets, 

■ denoting fair Weather. . ..- ---- 

My Reader may take notice, that in Italy the 
Spa is much hotter in this Month than in England 5 
and the Heats are fo excelhve, that after ten in 
the Morning, his hardly poilible to live out of 
Doors i his now the Time when every one con- 
trives a cool Apartment, partly underground, with 
5 Jetts or Falls of Water to fan the Air and refrefh 
'.The Spirits; his this extraordinary Heat which 
• ripens the Water Melons, a Fruit which will not 
Tipen in England, but with the greateft Care, and 

- the Alftftance of artificial Heats. Wherefore it 

» 4 

is plain, that the Heats in Italy are much more 
powerful than with us $ tho 5 fome are apt to 
•;think the contrary. 
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Engiifh Weather in 
the Month of Au- 
guft. 

1 This Month the Wea¬ 
ther is generally very hot, 
and commonly dry till 
i towards the End ; and 
then Showers begin to tall, 
and the Nights are cool ; 
ns a bufy Month among 
1 the Hulbandmen and Gar¬ 
dners, in preparing for 
j Winter Crops, as well as 
ding for laying up 
Winter Stores ; Tis 
Month the Vintage 
j begins in Italy, even of 
! fuch Grapes as ripen the : 

, lateft with us, which ftill is 
!an Inftance ©f the extraor¬ 
dinary Heat of the Italian . 
Climate,and that our Sum- : 

l 9 * 

mers in England , arc not; 
fo hot as they are in Italy ■ 

• and moreover denotes, that 
i the Italian Climate is full ; 
fix Weeks forwarder in; 
S the ripening ot Fruits 
(than ours is. 
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; of 
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Of the Roman Weather in Augu {[from Co¬ 
lumella *, which he tells vs, the Rijing and Setting of 
the Conjlellations portend 3 with Remai ks . 

O N the Kalends of Augvft, the (Etcfian) Eafterly 
Winds blow. 

The Day before the Nones of AuguJI, Leo is half fet, 

; the Weather feafonable. 

•• 

The 7tli cf die Ides of Aigt'Ji, Aquarius is half fet, 
the Weather clofe and hot. 

The Day before the Ides of Auguft, Lya fets in the 
■ the Morning, and Autumn begins. 

On the Ides of AngvJI, the fetting of Dclphmus brings 

n; feafonable Weather. 

•> The 19th of the Kalends of September, the early fetting 
{ of this Cunftellation, is a Sign of feafonable Weather, 
f The 15th of the Kalends of September, the Sun en* 
•*: ters Virgo, which denotes fine Weather, this, and the 
,* following Day ; but fometimes we have Thunder, alfo 
. Lyra fets on this Day. 

The 10th of the Kalends of September, we have mild 

■ : Weather. 

■ / 

rl The 7th of the Kalends of September , Vi k dim)at or 
g rifes in the Morning, and ArEarns begins to fet, and 
x|{ometimes brings rainy Weather. 

|f The 3d of the Calends of Scptcmpbcr, Virgo begins 
S to rife, and the Eafterly Winds leave off blowing \ we 
Shave now cool fireezes with Storms of Hail and Rain. 

§’ Pnd, Kaknd. Sep:, Andromeda rifes in the Even¬ 
ting, fometimes bringing Storms of Hail and Rain. 
||Thus far Columella of Italian Weather in Augu ft, 

J|. This Month in England produces Specimens of 
jiFruits of all Sorts, but many of the principal Kinds 
•>re now in their Prime ; we have Peaches, and the 
1 Bruxelles Abricot, fome Grapes, Plums of feveral Sorts, 
and fome good Pears and Apples of the forward Kinds, 
and excellent Figs, and Melons. So that 'tis now thofe 
Gentlemen who have Gardens, may reap the Plcafure 
^and Advantage of them, to be upon the Spot where 
.pitit Fruit is growing. 

} C 4 Scptcmbri j, 
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Englifh Weather in the 
Month of September. 

’Tis this Month only 
we have to truft to, for 
the ripening of our later 
Fruits, but ’tis not al¬ 
ways we can boaft of fine 
% 

Weather, for that Work ; 
for we have fometimes 
wet Weather enough, to 
rob. us of our Hopes; and 
tho’ the Summer Seafon 
has been favourable, yet 
too much wet at this 
Time, renders our Fruits 
cither hirfli or in ftp id ; 
and befides, the frofty 
Nights which arc not un¬ 
common at this Seafon, 
retrain the Skins and 
Rind of the Fruits, 2nd 
; make them tough and four; 
and then, we muft alfo eb- 
ferve, that the Sun’s Heat 
is very much lcffen’d, 
however hot it may feem 
to us; for the cool Even¬ 
ings and Mornings, make 
us more fenfibleofwarmth, 
■when the Sun now ihines 
out, than when we have 
a continu’d Series of warm 
Summer Weather. In a 
Word, if our Fruits were 
not well prepar’d for ri¬ 
pening before this Seafon, 
we can hardly expert them 
in great Perfection, unlefs 
they were to be cover'd 
with Glafles, 
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Of the Roman Weather in September 

from Columella ; which he tells us the 
JUfing and Setting of the Conjlellations por- 
i tend: With Remarks. 


T HE Kalends of September , the Weather is 

hot. 

The 4th of the Nones of September , the Pifcis 
•Aujirmts difappears, the Weather hot. 

'i The Nones ot September , ArSurus rifes, the 
^Weftor North Winds blow. 

4 ' The 7th of the Ides of September , the Northern 
'pifcis is not quite fet, and Capra rifes. . Fine Wea- 
|ther. 

v '* The ?d of the Ides of September, Virgo is half 
^rifen, and we have then the Weft or North Weft 
; ‘Winds blowing. 

On the Ides of September , we have commonly 
^feafonable Weather. 

.3 The 15th of the Kalends of Ottober , ArBurtit 
.iSrifes, the Weft and South Weft Winds common- 
ply blow* but fometimes the Eaft, which fome 
•||call Vidtumus. 

The 14th of the Kalends of Ottober, th eSpica 
Virgivis rifes, the Wind blowing frofn the Weft 
’Sor North. 

On the 13 th of the Kalends of OQober, the 
ifSun enters Libra , and Crater appears in the Mom- 





On the nth of the Kalends of O&ober, both 
: Pifces fet in the Morning * and alfo Aries begins 
to fet, the Weft, or North Winds commonly blow- 
; ingj but fometimes the South, with fome Showers. 
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On the loth of the Kalends of OBober, the 
Ship Argos fets, portending feafonable Weather, 
and fometimes Rain. 

On the 9th of the Kalends of OBober , Cent am vs 
begins to rife in the Morning, denoting feafona¬ 
ble tt eather, and fometimes Rain. 

About the 8th and 7th of the Kalends of OBo- 
her, is the Autumnal Equinox , denoting Rain. 

The 5 th of the Kalends of OBober, the H&ii 
rife, the Weft, or fometimes the South Weft Wind, 
blowing with feme Rain. 

On the 4th of the Kalends of 0 Bober, Virgo ceafes 
to appear. Seafonable Weather. This ends Co- 
Imeltis Account ot the Italian Weather this Month. 

Now the L’Azzeroli are ripe, and Figs, and 
fome of the fined: Grapes, with Oranges and 
Citrons, are in great Perfediion in Italy, and the 
South Parts of France ; and by the End of this 
Month, mod: of our Fruits that are fit to eat from 
the Tree, are in as great Perfediion as they will 
be ; but for the reft which are to ripen in Win¬ 
ter; they fhould be left till about the Middle or 
End of October upon the Tree, to furnilh them- 
felves with as many Juices as poflible, for then 
they will ripen freely in the Houfe-, but if they 
are gather’d before all their Vcfiels are full of 
Juices, and that thofe Juices begin to digeft, the , 
Fruit will (brink and be tough, and four, tho’ it 
be never fo carefully preferv’d in the Houfe-, nay, 

even tho’ it fliould be bak’d, it will never be 
tender, or be brought to its true Flavour. But the 
Way to be fecure of this, is never to gather any 
Fruit, till it will leave the Tree without tearing; 
and then we {hall not only be fure of good Fruit, 
but the Tree will likewife be preferv’d from 
fuch Wounds, as may deftroy it. 
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Englifh Weather in the 

Month of Oftober. 

I have obferv’d that this 
Month, tiJi about the 20th, 
is generally fair, and good Tra¬ 
velling Weather, the Air of the 
Dav being temperate, and the 
Frofls, which fometimes hap¬ 
pen in the NightSj moderate, 
and never lading ; but about 
the End, we are to expeft our 
great Rains and dark Weather ; 
there is one Good in Travelling 
in this Month, the Roads are 
found and hard, which they 
are not for a long Time after 
the Winter is over. ’Tis now 
our Husbandmen prepare their 
Grpundsfor Winter Corn, and 
our late Fruits fhould be ga¬ 
ther d : But let this be always 
the Rule in gathering Fruits, 
to let them be throughly dry’ 
when they are gather’d, and 
free from Bruifes ; for one 
bruis’d Fruit, tho’ it will not 
rot immediately, perhaps, yet 
if it be laid araongd an Heap 
of good Fruit, as foon as it 
takes the rot, all the red will 
be foon infefled, and after all 
our Pains, the bed Part of pur 
Crop will be lod. 
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Of the Romsn Weather in October from Co¬ 
lumella ^ which he telh us the Rijing and Setting oj 
the Conjlellations portend . 

T H E Kalends of October, and the VI of the Nones, 
fometimes bring feafonable Weather. 

The 4th of the Nones of October , Auriga fets in the 
Morning., and Virgo difappears, fometimes fignifying fea- 
fonable Weather. 

The 3d of the Nones of October, Carons, begins to rife. 
Seafonable Weather. 

Prid. Nor. Ociob. the Hzdi rife in the Evening, and 
Aries is half fet, with a North Wind. 

The 8th of the Ides of October, the bright Star in Coronet 
rifes. 

The (>th of the Ides of October, the Vergil'nx rifes in the 
Evening, the Weft Wind, and fometimes the South-Weft 
blowing, withfome Rain. 

The 3d and Prid. Id. Oct:b. all Corona rifes in the Morn¬ 
ing, denoting cool Breezes from the South, and fometimes 
Rain. 

On the Ides of October, and two Days after, is commonly 
feafonable Weather. 

The 14th of the Kalends of November, the Sun enters 
Scorpio ; on the 13th and lath of the Kalends of November, 
at Sun rife, the Vcrgiiia begin to fct. The Weather feafon¬ 
able. 

On the nth of the Kalends of November, the Tail of 
Taurus fets, the Wind Southerly, and fometimes Rain. 

On the 8th of the Kalends of November, Cent aunts difap- 
pears in the Morning, the Weather feafonable. 

The 7th of the Kalends of November, pirt of S.nrpio rifes, 
the W 7 eathcr fclfonable. 

The 3th of the Kalends of Novrmbt r, the VerglUa fet, with 
fharp Frofts. 

The 4th of the Kalends of November, Arcl.mus fets in 
the Evening. Stormv Weather. 

The 3d of the Kalends of Nuvcw^ r )\ and Prid. Kal. Nov. 
Ctfp-zpe begins to fet, the Weather fc.tfoni ble. 

Here Columella ends his Obfervations for 0<1 )ber ; and I 
cannot find any material Remark to make upon them, ex¬ 
cept it be, that throughout all $he Months we have traced, 
he has not t^ken Notice of the Moon, to be at all coiiLcrn’d 
6n the Weather Account, 
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Engiiih Weather in the 
Month of November. 

j This Month is generally 
[rainv, with Storms of Wind.* 
|and frequently great Snows fall 
|at this Seafon, but feldom lye 
jlong upon the Ground ; and al- 
jfo, we have now and then 
Frofts for a Day or two, and 
cold Mi (Is 5 the Leaves are 
inow all fallen from our Foreft 
|Trees, and a Winter Scene be- 
;gins to appear every where. 

| The Winds are now about 
(Changing from the Well to the 
jEall, by the North: If the 

Weather permits, our Husband¬ 
men now begin to put their 
forward Crops of Beans and 
Peafe into the Ground ; for if 
they are fet or fown fooner, 
they will get fo high above 
Ground, before the Frofts be- 
gin, that if thev happen to 
prove fevere, the very forward 
Crops generally per if h, firft 
growing black in the Shank: 
But thofe fown the Beginning 
of this Month, will juft have 
Time enough to get out of the 
Ground in a hardy Way, and 
refift the Frofts, and befides, 
will not require the Trouble 
of earthing up before the 

Spring. 
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Of the Roman Weather in November from 
Columella ; which he tells us the Rifivg and Setting of 
the Conflellatms portend: With Remarks. 


O N the Kalends of November , and the Da/ after, the 
Caput Tauri fets, with rainy Weather. 

The 3d of the Nones of November, Lyra rifes in the Morn* 
ing, with cold Rain. 

The 8th of the Ides of November , the whole Bod/ of the 
fame Conftellation rifes, the Wind South or Weil, with cold 
Weather. 

The 7th of the Ides of November , the bright Star in Scorpio 
rifes, fometimes fignifying feafonable Weather. 

The 6th of the Ides of November , the Vergilix fet in the 
Morning ; feafonable Weather. 

The 5th of the Ides of November , is the Beginning of 
Winter, the Wind South or Eaft, and fometimes raifty Wea« 
ther. 

The Idee of November , is uncertain Weather, but gene, 
rally mild. i 

The 16th of the Kalends of 'December , Lyra riles in the j 
Morning, the Wind generally South, but fometimes a ilrong , 
North Wind. 

On the 14th of the Kalends of December , the Sun enters 
Sagittarius and the 7 Stars rife in the Morning ; the Wea- * 
ther feafonable. 

The 1 zth of the Kalends of December , the Horns of Taurus : 
fet in the Evening, with a cold North Wind and Rain. 

The nth of the Kalends of December , the Pleiades fet in • 
the Morning ; winterly Weather. 

The 10th of the Kalends of December , Lepus fets in the - 
Morning; theWVeather feafonable. 

The 7th of the Kalends of December , Canicula fets at Sun 
riling; winterly Weather. 

Prid. Kaknd. Dtcemb. the Pleiades are quite fet, the Wind 

at Weil or South, and fometimes Rain. Here Columella ends 

/ 

his Obfcrvations upon the Italian Weather in this Month. 

It is to be obferv’d that Columella in this Month mentions 
the North Wind to be cold, which hitherto he did not fig- 
niiy to us ; but now the Snows are fallen upo'n the Alps, 
and every Wind palling over thofe Mountains at fuch a , 
lime, or rebounding from them, mud necefiarily be very 
cold ; for the Reafon I have given before, where I fpoke : 
of the Iflands of Ice, which pafs along the Weftern Oceaii in - 
the Summer. 
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Englifll Weather in the 
Month of December. 

The Weather in this Month 
is genera ]y variable. f omc . 
times, Sleet, Snow, cold 
Rain, cold Mills, Froft, and 
high Winds, hardly two 
D^ys together are alike, ?e . 
nerally fpeakmg; but The' 

Year ,723, the Weather was 

io mi d ami open, rhat in 
feveral Places about London 

s h ”h: e "r ,A ,? s up: 

N-mb,,,, bod, ; f : 

Pear-Trees, and even Cher¬ 
ries were in full Bloflbm . 
m one Place near K, n? fioh 
upon Thames , a Cherry- 

for!r n% aSainft 3 WaD, was 
• fuli of green Fruit, whhont 

any forcing; and Rooks had 

young Ones in feveral Pl a . 

ces ’ , the Robin Red Brealt 
was likewife f 0 much de- 

cel vd by the Seafon that 
feveral Nefe were found, 

fome with Eggs, and others 
with young Ones, and I may 

truly fay, that the Ground 
was then as capable of Ve¬ 
getation, as I ever knew it 
in Sep ember. 
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Oy f/>£ Roman Weather in December 

from Columella ^ which he tells us the 
Rifing and Setting of the Conflellations por¬ 
tend : With Remarks . 


O N the Kalends of December^ uncertain Wea¬ 
ther. 

On the 8th of the Ides of Dece?nber , Sagittarius 
is half fet, the Weather feafonable. 

On the 7th of the Ides of December , Aquila rifes 
in the Morning, the Wind South Weft, and fome* 
times South, cold Dews falling. 

On the 3d of the Ides ot December , we have 
commonly cold Winds from the North $ but ibme- 
times the South Winds blow with Rain. 

On the Ides of December , all Scorpio appears in 
the Morning * winterly Weather. 

The 16th of the Kalends of January, the Sun 
enters Capricorn , being the Winter Solftice accor¬ 
ding to Hipparchus . 

The 15th of the Kalends of January , denotes; 
fome change of Winds. ! 

The 10th of the Kalends of January , Capra fets* 
in the Morning feafonable Weather. j 

The 9th of the Kalends of January , is the Win-! 
ter Solftice acccording to the Chaldeans . 

The 6th of the Kalends of January , Delphhms rifes 
in the Morning-, the Weather feafonable. 

The 4th of the Kalends of January , Aquila fets t 
in the Evening, winterly Weather. j 

The 3d of the Kalends of January , Canicula fets; 
in the Evening, fignifying feafonable Weather. 
Prid. Kal Jam windy Weather. 

Here 
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... Here Columella ends his Account of the Sfeafons 
jn Italy ^ which, with the Remarks I add of the 
Seafons in England, may ferve to acquaint fay 
^Reader how, not only this Author, but every 
other foreign Writer ought to beunderftood, wheu 
he treats of Hulbandry and Gardening. The Birds 
if Pafiage, and the ripening of Fruits, may de¬ 
termine the Difference of Seafons between Place 
nd Place * and when we have once found the 
ifference, the Hufbandman cannot mifs of his 
if he only follows the Method of doing 
what Authors of foreign Nations prefcribe to him. 
£ But as in this laft Month, we find that the old 
}Jtoma?is kept their Saturnalia, or Feaft of Saturn, 
. Jjvhich was much about the Time of our Chrijlms j 
nd as we arealfo inform'd, that thofe Feafts were 





lebrated by the Druids in this Country •, I may 
ake Notice of the Veneration they had for Plants 
nd Trees, with which they adorn'd their Temples 
•St fuch Feftivals. In the Tiiile of the Druids, 
he mod: {lately Oaks were the Temples, or Pla¬ 
ces of Worfhip, which perhaps might have been 
hofen for that Ufe, becaufe the Druids under¬ 
ood the Virtues of every Part of that Tree $ 
elides, its noble Appearance, its lovely Shade, 
nd the Value of its Timber. 

Atque habits Grails ora ad a §hiercus, 

[ays Virgil in his Georgic, Book II. the Druids, 
owever their chief Employ was in Religious Af- 
Mirs • they were not lefs capable of adminftering . 
J|hyfick to the People under their Cure: The Ac- 
;;$ount$ we have of them tell us, that they were 
;Men ofuniverfal Learning, and that the People 
Ipok^ upon them as Oracles * they kept their 
^earning among themfelves, and made the Peo- 
>le Slaves to their Opinions ^ fo much we can 
;ather from the Accounts we have of them. But 
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I fay,, that befides, the Beauty and Ufe of the 
Oak, as I have mention’d above, the Ufe they 
made, of'the feveral Parts of it in the Cure of 
Diftempers, might contribute not a little to en* 
force in the Minds of the ignorant People, fuch 
an Opinion of all they did, that they were 
efteem’d to be no lefs than Gods. If we confider, 
that the People, of this Nation have been, from the 
longeft Date, fubject to Agues, and have been no 
lefs Strangers to Hy ft eric a Cafes $ it may net be 
unreafonable to conjecture, that a People who 
were utterly void of Learning, and confequently 
ignorant of the natural Caufes of Things, might be 
lead into a Belief, that either the Ague, or a Con* 
Vulfton were the Effects of Witchcraft, or of fome 
Diabolical Operation, to mention only thefe Cafes, 

I fay, the Power of relieving ignorant People, 
by the Virtue of Medicines taken from the facred; 
Oak, would be enough to perfwade fuch People, j 
that thole Druids who adminiftred fuch Medicines! 
to' them, could do any Thing. | 

The Bark of Oak, I find is as powerful in the | 
Cure of an Ague, as the ' Jeluits Bark, and thej 
MifTelto, from Experience * is as foveraign a Reme*>, 
dy in Hyfterick Cafes, which to be fure thel 
Drflids^ were not ignorant of, no more than off 
the Virtues of the Acorns, and Leaves of the Oak, [ 
and alfo of the Oak Berries, Oak Apples, and; 
Polypody of the Oak, which are extraordinary j, 
Remedies in other Diftempers, fubjeft to human f 
Bodies. The Ufe of the MifTelto or Vifcum, which; 
feems to have been known in thofe Days, and high* 
lyefteemM, from what we may find even in cur ; 
Times ftill prevails among moft People, u 8 . that, 
the Vifaim Qiiercimm , or Miffeltoe of the Oak, is, 
only to be us’d, and not that of any other Tree, 
But give me leave to offer two or three Thoughts, t 

which I have lately confider’d, concerning it* ? 

■» 
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In the firft Place, let us obferve, that it was the 

'fcuftom at the Feafts of Saturn, to adorn the Tem- 

1 * > 

pies or Oaks, which were at that Time unfur- 
nilh’d of Leaves, with Boughs of Trees that were 
ever green, fuch as the Bay, Juniper, Rofemary, 
Ivy, Cyprefs, Savin, Mifleltoe, &c. and there 
yet remains fo much Superfrition among many of 
fhe Country People, that they yearly provide a 
Jrefli Bunch of Mifleltoe to hang up in their 
jfloufes, as an Antidote againft Witchcraft, as has 
/Been handed down from Father to Son, Time out 
; oY Mind. With the fame View, the Country Peo¬ 
ple of the laft Century, planted Bay-Trees near 
their Hotifes$ and f> every Green that I have! 
Jjanfd, carries fome (trange Story along with it: 
~he Mifleltoe, however, lbmetimes is found grow- 
ig upon the Oak, tho 1 lefs frequent than we find 
upon other Trees-, however, I judge, that the 
Reputation this Vi feu in retains above others, pro- 
$edsfrom the great Quantities of it, among other 
(Breens that were plac’d as Ornaments upon the 
’aks, at the l ime of the Saturnalia and the Peo- 
e then might conclude, that all fuch Ornaments 
Their Temples became falubrious by the San- 
[ion of the Druids, I (hould not indulge this 
[pinion, if I did not know, that we have but 
e K : nd of Mifleltoe in England ; 'and that it 
jay be very eafiiy propagated upon any Tree, 
>on the Oak as well as any other, by flicking the 
rries upon the young fmooth Shoots of two or 
ree Years old ^ fo will the Seeds in the Berries be- 
to fhoot in a few Months, and lay'hold of 
||e Bark of the Tree, and there remain growing 
many Years - by this Means, the Tree which 
jjjp Mifleltoe grows upon, does no more than the 
rth does to other Trees, which is to find them 

■urifhment: And I never yet heard that any 
yfician,. when he preferib’d Herbs or Plants of 
1 y Sort for his Medicines, did ever regard whe- 
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ther they grew upon a Chalk, a Gravel, a Clay, 
or a Sand; ’tis the Velfels which differ in every 
Sort of Plant, which filter the Juices of the Earth, 
fo as to change their Qualities, that one kind of 
Herb fhall not inherit the fame Virtues as ano¬ 
ther. But fuppofe it fhould be obje&ed, that the 
Miffeltoe propagated upon any Tree, as I have di- 
reded, is rather a Graft growing upon a Tree, than 
a Plant taking Root in a Tree * yet it ftill makes 
no Difference: For were we to graff twenty Scions 
of one Sort of Pear, for Example, upon 20 Sorts 
ef Trees, if it was pofiible to find fo many diffe¬ 
rent Kinds that the Pear would take upon ; yet 
by the Uniformity of the Veffels in the Scions, 
they would all produce Fruit alike, refembling 
that of the Mother Plant they were taken front, 
And fo the Miffeltoe, whether it grows upon the 
Oak, the Beach, the Apple, the Pear, the Lime, 
or any other kind of Tree whatever; its Virtues! 
are ftill the fame. It is very likely, that the,! 
Cuftom of adorning our Churches at the Celehra 1 . 
tion of Cbrijitnas was taken from thofe People who; 
kept the Feafts of Saturn. But ’tis Time I now! 
conclude this Chapter, and proceed to examine s[ 
little farther into the Ancient Hufbandry. 
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CHAP. III. 
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jj 'Of the feveral Sorts of Dung us'd for 

| Manuring of Land in Italy ■, from Colu- 

'/ mella, Varro, Paladius, die. With Re - 
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ROM Columella, Varvo , Paladins, and 0- 
thers of the Ancients. I gather thus much 
concerning Stercoration, that there were 
three particular Sorts of Dung us’d for 
anuring of Land, viz. That of Birds, Men, and 
■feattie. 

| The belt Dung of Birds, is that of Pidgeons, or 

■what is taken out of a Dove-Houfe; the next to 
•Jhat is, what is voided by common Poultry; but 
e Dung of Water Fowl, fitch as Geefe, Duclts, 
•'c. is rather pernicious than helpful to Ground. 

We chiefly approve of the Pidgeon Dung, be- 
iufe we find by Experience, that a (mall Quanti- 
of it fprinkled upon Ground, enriches it ex- 
eamly. 

As to that of Men, it mud: be mix’d with Soil 
iken out of the Streets, and then it will render 
iround very fertile; for it is of a very hot Na- 
re of itfelf, and therefore (hould not be us’d 
.one. 

For the helping of bearing Vines, Man’s Urine 
much better; but it muft firft lye fix Months 
fe mellow, and digeft before it be us’d; there is no- 
[hing which contributes more to the Welfare of 
ines and Fruit-Trees, than this, when it has 
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lain long enough to maturate, before we apply 
it to the Roors: This will make our Trees bear 
Abundance of Fruit *, and above all, the Fruit 
will be much better relifh’d, than by any other 
Means we can ufe, efpecially Grapes and Apples. 

The Lees of Oyl, likev. ile, which have been 
kept till they have loft their halts, being mix’d 
with this, is of extraordinary Service to Fruit- 
Trees, by being apply'd to their Roots*, but ef¬ 
pecially, it is helpful to the Olive* but whether 
we mix our Oyl Lees with Urine, or not, we 
find it of great Service to the Ground: In the 
Winter, indeed, if we apply this Manure, then, 
the Urine and Lees of Oyl are beft us’d together,', 
or we may ufe them in the Spring, before the; 
Weather be too warm, that is, while our Vines 


l\ 


i 

and Trees have the Earth open about their Roots. 

The third Sort of Manure is the Dung of Cat-j 
tie, the beft of which, is that of A lies* becaufe 
thofe Creatures eat very (lowly, and have a quickE 
Digeftion, and their Food prefently -paffes throwj- 
their Bodies. S' 

The next t*) this is the Dung of Sheep and 
Goats, and likewife that of Horfes and Herd 
Cattle is of Ufe * but the worft of all is the Dung 
of Swine. 

Moreover, fome Hufbandmen ufe Afhes with! 

7 i 

good Succefs, and the Haulm or Stalks of Lupines 
cut and laid to rot, is as good as the beft Dung| 
This I mention, becaufe there are fome Countries,! 
where there are not Cattle or Poultry enough to 
fupply the Farmer with Dung •, and in fuch a 
Cafe, he muft provide other Means*, he mull bef* 
careful to gather Heaps of Leaves, from the High-f 
Ways, or wherever he can find them, he may 
likewife cut Fern, without Injury to his Neigh¬ 
bour, but may rather oblige him by it, efpecially| 
if he cuts it while it is young; thefe he may mix" 
with Allies, and the Filth of a Jakes, and wl 
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, v he can get together of Things, that will eafily rot, 

* laying the whole in a Pit, till it is fit for life: 

' This I recommend to thole who cannot have the 

✓ 

• Benefit of the Dung of Cattle: but where there 
are large Flocks or Herds, there will hardly be 
’any Want of what I have mention’d above, the 
Cleanings of the Cow Houfcs, the Sheep Folds, 
.•the Kitchen, the Dairy, the Hen-Houfe, and 0- 
. c ther fuch Conveniences about a Farm, will fuf- 
vificiently fupply him with Manure enough for his 

1 Ground. 

% 

It is not of any great Moment to fare any par¬ 
ticular Sort of Dung byitfelf, fora particular Sort 
. of Ground, but lay all together in a Pit, asismen- 
■ tion’d above ; but if any one fhould be fo curious, 

■i we lhall inform him that the Dung of Goats and 
$ Fowls, may do the befi: for Corn, or Meadow 
.|Land. 

The Magazine of Dung above-mentiond, being 
^altogether in the Pit, muff be kept mtiift con¬ 
tinually, that the Parts of which that Dunghill 
jj$is compos’d, may more eafily rot, and become 
||fit to lay upon the Ground ^ but efpecially, if 
we have put the Haulm or Stalks of any Plants 
among the Dungs, we mull be fure to keep them 
moift, the better to rot, and deftroy any Seeds 
||th&t*may happen to be among them. 

In the Summer Time we mud ftir the whole 
[Dunghill with Prongs, that it may rot the fooner, 
[and that every Part of it may be equally pre¬ 
par'd at one Time, for laying upon the Ground. 

The Dung prepar’d in this Manner, which has 
lain long enough to he digefted, is then full of 
^Strength, and will not bring Weeds when it is 
•if laid, upon the Ground $ but Dung {hould belaid 
frefh upon Meadows, to render them the more 
Ifertile, which Work ought to be done in February , 
®during the Moon’s Increafe, and it will greatly 




help our Crop of Hay. 
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Thus far I have given the Opinions of the an> 
tient Roman Hdbandmen, as tar as it relates to 
the Choice of Dungs, or other Manures. I fhall 
next obferve, how far their Notions are agreea¬ 
ble to ours, and then enquire whether we have 
improv'd upon them. 

As for the Dung of Fowls,principally which they 
commend, there are very few of our Farmers, if 


any, that have any Regard to it, excepting on 
ly the Dung of Pidgeons, and that is held in 
great Requeft by the Farmers, in and near the 
Ifle of Ely, where they fow it upon their Corn 
Laqds with great Succefs; but there indeed the 
Country is well ftcck’d with Dove-Courts, and 
they can provide Quantities of that, rather than 
of any other, and one Cart load of it will go as 
far as five or fix of Horfe Dung ^ this is the hotel!: 
of all Dungs, and abounds in Salts; but I would 
advife every one that ufes it, to let it firft lye 
forpe Time abroad to mellow, and not lay it up¬ 
on the Ground immediately after ’tis taken from 
the Pidgeon-Hcufe. 

I would likewife advife upon the Foot of what 
the Antients tells us, concerning the Dung of the 
Common Poultry; that thofe who breed and fatten 
Poultry, would fave all the Walkings and Clean¬ 
ings of their Chicken-Coops, or Hen-Houfes, and 

in fome Pit made in the Ground, which may be 
partly fill’d with Sand, which will imbibe thofe 
rich Parts, that otherwife would foak into the 
Sides and Bottom of the Pit; and when the Pit 
is fill'd, to carry away the Sand as well as the 
Dung, and not to futFer it to lye long upon the 
Ground before it is plow’d in; for I am of Opi¬ 
nion, that the Dung of Fowls confifts of fuch 
fine Parts, that when it once comes to-be fpread 
upon Land, the Spirit of it will foon be exhaled 
and loft; and again, as tin's is only to be fpread 
very thin upon Land, fo we fhould rather har¬ 
row 
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iiow it into the Ground than plow it in, unlefs 
the Plow does not cut the Ground above four 
Inches deep. Human Dung, which is fo much 
commended by the Anrents, is at this Day in 
great Ufe in Italy, efpc-c;ally, for manuring of 
Vines and Orange-Trees ; but they are very care¬ 
ful to let it lye a convenient Time in Pits, till 
jt is throwly mature, and has loft its foetid Quali¬ 
fy before they ule it, and even then they apply 
Tjut a little at a Time but I do not now find it 
;ijs practis’d in Italy fo mix it with other Soil, tho’ 
’[undoubtedly, it is of that hot Nature, that as 
. the Antiems advife, it would be necefiary to mix 
it with other Ingredients, were we to drefs our 
i.XArn Lands with it, and even then to diftribute 
|it but in fmall Quantities upon the Ground, as 

* ' we have faid before of the Pidgeons Dung 5 but 
more of that hereafter. 

The Nicety of fome People, has perhaps kept 
f|them from ufing this Manure in their Gardens in 
'^England, or in thofe Fields which they cultivate for 
|Corn, Pulfe, or Herbs for the Table, believing 
{that it will give an often five Relilh to their Fruits 
or Salads; but if they confider, that it muft have firft 
loft its fetid Parts, and muft be fo thorowly digefts 
ed, that it is reduc'd to meer Earth before we ufe 
[it, and that even then it becomes as it were in¬ 
corporated with the whole Body of Earth and Air 
[too; one can hardly expedt any ill Relifh from it, 
to (hew itfelf in the Fruit of a Tree that has beeq 
manured with it, efpecially, confidering what a 
irodigious Number of Veftels the Juices which 
[every Plant receives from the Earth muft pafs 
[through before they reach the Fruit. And I think 
what I have faid in the preceding Chapter, con¬ 
cerning the Mifieltoe, and the Nature of Graffs, 
may be fufficient to prove, that all the Juices 
which the Tree receives from the Earth, muft be 

alter’d fo much, that there is not the leaft Veftige 
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to trace them by, to what they were at firft ; 
befides, the common Experiments, which one may 
make every Day, by falling the Bark of a Tree, 
we find it vaftly different in Tafte from the Leaves 
of the Tree, and the Leaves from the Flowers, and 
theFlowers from the green Fruit,and the greenFruit 
from the ripe Fruit * all which are fo many Evi¬ 
dences for what I fay, concerning the altering of the 
Juices by Filtration ; or is the Bark of a Tree the 
fame to the Smell as the Leaf of the Tree, or is 
the Leat the fame to the Smell as the Flower, or the 
Flower as the Fruit*, but thefe Juices receiv’d by 
a Tree from the Earth, befides the Alteration they 
receive by Filtration, are ftill chang’d by Fermen¬ 
tation, fo that they are now no more like what 
they were at firft, than the World is now like the 
Chaos it was fram’d from; But as a farther In- 
ftance of the Power of changing, and- altering 
Liquid Bodies by Filtration ^ we may Purvey in 
the animal Body, how the Saliva, the Urine, 
the Sweat, and the Milk are all feparated from 
the fame Mafs of Blood, and become different 
from one another, only by palling through Strainers 
of different Kinds •, the Blood itfclf, however it is 
{hocking to the View, yet proceeds from the 
Nourifhment receiv’d greedily by the Stomach; 
and the Milk, which proceeds from the fame ori¬ 
ginal, becomes what it is, only by being filter’d 
through Strainers of different Forms, from thofc 
which produce the Urine; and the Milk by this 
Means is render’d agreeable, while the Urine is 
nauceous- Thus far ot Secretion in a Natural Way, 
let us next enquire how iar Bodies of any Kind 
may be chang’d in a Chymical Way, 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Rub, 
for the Year 1711, we have an Account of a Chymi* 
cal Experiment, that was made upon human 
Dung, in Order to extract from it, an Oyl, that 
fhould not be fetid with a Defign of fixing Mercu¬ 
ry ; 
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ry : But altho’ the defir’d End was not anfwer’d' 
after many Tryals, which were made after dif¬ 
ferent Manners ; yet there was one Difcovery, 

- which I think is not foreign to my prefent Pur- 
pofe • and that is, that after the Chymift had 
gone through as many Tryals as he could invent, 

. he laid by all his Utenfils in a bye Place, and 
; neglefted them for many Months, and then found 
•* that one of his Preparations, which was the moft 
1 foetid when he left of working, was now become 
as high a Pei fume as Ambergris, and of a Scent fo 
like it, that they were hardly to be diftinguifh’d 
. from one another, by the Olfactory Nerves. This 
is another confiderable Inftancc how Bodies may 
y be chang'd and alter’d, even fo as to become di- 
£ reft Contraries to what they were at firfL 
& But fome may ftill object againft what I have 
;1 faid, with Regard to Afparagus, that it is fo much 
impregnated with the Particles of the Dung it is 
| planted upon, that it immediately gives an unfa- 
vory Smell to the Urine of the Perfon who has 
eaten of it ; in Anfwer to which, I joyn with them, 
i that Afparagus will do what they fay, but 5 tis 
| not from any Dung they grow in $ for I have 
| had very good Afparagus in my own Garden, 

I that had been rais'd fiom Seed upon natural 
£ Ground, and was planted in Beds of pure Earth, 

I without any Sort of Dung, and it had the fame 
I EfFeft upon the Urine, as other Afparagus that 
I had been educated with Dung; fo that 3 tis the 
I Nature of the Plant alone that occaflons the Al- 
I teration of the Urine, and not any Power that it 
I receives from Dung, which makes that Alteration. 

| But there is another Inftance of the Alteration, 

I and Change of the juices of the Earth, by pat 
s fing through the Veifels of a Plant; and that is 
| in the Cabage, which is always planted in Ground 
: that is well dung’d; and notwithflanding the 
I Veffels of the Cabage are large, and the Plant 

itfelf 
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itfelf but a Trifle compar’d to a Tree 5 yet upon 
cutting open theHead of a Cabage, we find an agree¬ 
able ftrong Scent, like Mulk, which is very con¬ 
trary to that of the Dung it took its Nourilhment 
from. In a Word, Dung, let it be what Sort fo- 
ever, only contributes to promote the Growth 
or Luxuriance of a Plant, and cannot commu¬ 
nicate its natural Savour to any Part of a Plant 5 
therefore I can fee no Occafion for any one to ob¬ 
ject againft the Ufe of any Kind of Dung, in 
either then Fields or Gardens, provided it is ca¬ 
pable of adding to the vigorous Growth of a Plant. 

After this, our ancient Authors recommend theAp- 
plication of Urine to the Roots of Vines and Fruit- 
Trees, to make them not only bear well, but to 
add a Richnefs to the Flavour of the Fruit: I am 
very well fatisfy'd, that this has been done in 
England to old Vines, and has made them Ihoot 
fooner than ordinary -, and indeed fuch Vines ne¬ 
ver wanted Fruit, but I was too young to obferve, 
whether the Vines that were fo treated, ow’d their 
Fruit more to the Urine, or to the good pruning of 
them-, but this! am fure of, that the Urine that 
was apply’d to them was frefh, tho’ my Reafon 
now informs me, that it mull: be much more pro- 
fitable to Trees, after it has been kept fome 
Time to mellow, as our Roman Hulbandmen re¬ 
commend ; and that this cannot give any ill Re- 
lifh to the Fruit of the Tree it Is apply’d too, may 
be underftood, from what I have faid before con¬ 
cerning Dungs; notwithstanding the Opinion of 
an Uncle of Columella's to the contrary, which I 
fhall have Occafion to mention by and by. 

The next Manure taken Notice of, by the 
Roman Hulbandmen for the Improvement of Ve¬ 
getation, is the Lees of Oyl; the Oyl they mean, 
is the Cyl of Olives, which Italy abounds in -, this 
they tell us particularly promotes the Welfare of 

the Olive-Tree, if it be laid to its Root, which 

is 
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is very rational; for as it is the digefted Juice of 
; the Fruit of that Tree, it mufr certainly contain 
fuch Parts as muff be nourishing to the Olive, and 
even the Prellings of the Olives, would be alfo 

very nourilhing to any Tree of the Sort that they 

were taken from. I have experienc’d that the 
"i Pulp of the Fruit of Oranges and Lemons, being 
4 bury’d with the Seeds, have fo invigorated the 
{ Seeds in their Growth, that they have lhot three 
1 Times as much in one Summer, as thofe Seeds 
j have done that I fow’d at the fame Time, without 
■; the Pulp about them ; and likewife the Kernels of 
Apples have lhot a Foot in a Summer, that have 
I been fown among the Pulp of rotten Apples, when 
I the Kernels of the fame Fruit have not made a 
I Progrefs of above four Inches above Ground, that 
I have been fown without the Pulp. The Lees of 
| Oyl being to be had in Italy, in large Quantity, 

| ’tis no Wonder it has been try’d there, among 
| other Things, for the Improvement of Land •, but 
| the Scarcity of it witn us, has been a very 
| likely Reafon why we have not practis'd it in 
I England $ however, fince I have experienc’d, that 
I Olives will not only live well with us in the open 
I Air, but will ripen their Fruit too without any 
I Trouble * lam not out of Hopes, that the Day will 
I come, when I may fee a good Part of England laid 
I into Olive Gardens: But tho’ we are not fo well 
I fumifh’d with Olive Oyl, or the Lees of it-, as 
I to ufe them for the Improvement of Ground $ yet 
I our Englijl) Hufbandmen who live near the Sea, 
I are not without fome Notion of the Benefits, which 
I Oyl will bring to their Land; witnefs, the great 
I Quantities of Fifb, which they lay upon their 
1 Grounds, by Way of Manure, when they have 
I had a plentiful Fifbery, of Herrings efpecially, 
j which are full of Oyl •, this they account, is a 
I Manure of as much Import as any other. This 
j Sort I efteem beft for the lighter Soils. 


The 
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The next Manure which the Ancients take Notice 
of, is the Dung of Quadiupedes, of which they ac¬ 
count, that ot the Afs to be the beft: In our Eng- 
lijl) Practice, we find it is much ftronger than that 
ot the Horfe ^ but I believe for all that, it is 
hardly worth our while to fave them feparately, 
if wedelign their Ufe only for Corn Grounds, for 
they muft be well rotted, before we ought to lay 
them upon Land but in fome particular Cafes, 
as tor Hot-beds, and the Railing of Mulhrooms, 
the Afies Dung is preferrable to that of the Horfe j 
but they oblerve thele Ihould be laid in a Hollow 
or Pit, and kept moift to rot the fooner *, and as 
we pra&ife in Ejigland, fuch a Magazine of Dung 
fhould be turn'd in the Summer with Forks^or 
Prongs, that it may be all alike when we come 
to ufe it. I may add one Thing more of the Pra¬ 
ctice of our Englijl) Hulbandmem that when they 
carry this Dung upon their Land, they take with 
it about 6 or 8 Inches deep of the Ground, the 
Dung has lain upon, which they account as good 
as Dung, for that it has a great Part of the Rich- 
neis ot it * this indeed is the moll general Ma¬ 
nure us'd by our EngliJI) Farmers * or for want of it, 
they provide large Quantities of their worft Straw, 
and lay it in their Cow-Yards, or in the narrow 
Roads about their Farms to rot, which makes a 
good Manure for their Coarfe and heavy Grounds. 

Next to thefe, they recommend the Dung of 
Sheep and Goats, which as well as Deers Dung, 
is very enriching to Land, efpecially where the 
Soil is cold and ftiffas tor the Dung of Sheep, it 
is us’d in England, with good Succefs, for Corn 
Lands, by folding the Sheep upon the Land we 
defign to improve, and (Lifting the Fold every 
Night from Place to Place, ’till the whole Spot 
has been cover’d by the Sheeps but upon the Con¬ 
tinent, this Method cannot be us'd, becaufe of 
the great Number of Wolves* they are there forc'd 

to 
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lo houfe their Sheep at Nights, and To have an 
(Opportunity of faving their Dung in Heaps, and 
With it a large Quantity of Sand, which make 




together an excellent Manure ; their Alethod of 
doing it, is to lay a Bed of Sand at the Bottom of 
the Sheep-Houfe, and after the Sheep have been 
ppon it one Night, to cover it with a Bed of 
-'ijkelh Sand, and to continue to do every Day, till 
v\t rifes to a good Height, and then take the whole 
put of the Houfe, and lay it in a Heap; beginning 
Igain as they did before, and proceeding in the 
feme Manner the whole Year about, by which 
Time, they amals a very large Quantity; and 
the fame may be done by the Goats, where 
there are great Flocks. 

,y tl It is well worth our while, to gather together the 
“leanings and Sweepings of the Sheep Penns in great 
heep-Markets, for the life of a Garden : Some 
entlemen who have enter’d into this 'I hought, 
ve contributed no fmall Matter to the keeping 
the Sheep-Market in Smithfield, cleaner than it 
Js’d to be ; the Experience I have had of this Sort 
Manure, fhews me that no Preparation is bet- 
for Flowers or for Orange-Trees, after it has 
ad due Time to digeft. 

The next Sort of Dung which we are to con- 
der, is that of Kine, generally comprehended 

inder the Name of Cow Dung ; its Parts are ex- 
eamly fine, as the Dung of all Beads is, that 
ew the Cudd; but this Dung is of a cooler Na- 
[tre than any I have yet treated of. The Far- 
ers in England, efpecially about London , fave 
is for their Grafs Grounds, where they fpread it 
jfb°ut the End of Auguft, even while it is very 
pnoift, and they fail not of a rich Winter Crop of 
$>rafs ; the ancient Hufbandmen prefcribe this 
gortof Dung for another Ufe, viz. to plant Trees 
as I (hall mention at large hereafter. 

The- 
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The next Thing recommended by the Ancients 
for manuring ot Land, is the Stalks of Lupines, 
cut and laid to rot; and Fern, and the Leaves of 
Trees, like wife, they advife for the fame Purpofe, 
Our Evglijh Hulbandmen, altho’ the Lupine is a 
Stranger to them, yet they are not infenfible, that 
Vegetables rotted and reduced to Mold, make 
very rich Soil, which of Necelfity muft abound 
in vegetative Salts •, his not uncommon with us, 
to fave the Leaves of Trees with the Sweepings 
of Wood Piles, and Fern, or any other Vegetable, 
which will not overrun the Ground with Weeds; 
all thefe I fay, make an excellent Compoft ; but 

let us take with us the Advice ot thefe Roman 


Hufbandmen, in keeping fuch Mixtures wet, in 
Order to rot them foon ; and by this Means there: 
is a Fermentation kept up in the Body of thefe 
Mixtures, which will deftroy whatever Seeds there 
are among them. A Preparation of this Kind,! 
when it is once fit for Ufe, will be very Light;: 
and befides the rich Salts it may contain, will very! 
much help to open ftiff Land : In the Alhes like-! 
wife there are Abundance of the fix’d Salts oft 
Vegetables, fo that they likewife muft greatly! 
contribute to enrich Land $ but they muft be us’d 
fparingly, and only fprinkled upon Ground jufl 
before we harrow it. This was try’d with verrj 
good Succefs, by a Friend of mine, who had one:, 
Year made a great Quantity of Charcoal, and 
had feveral Loads of Coal Duft 'by him; and for 
rotted Wood and Leaves, it is to be fuppos’d that' 
cannot be wanting in Woods, that have flood an 
hundred Years. Two Years agon, I perfwaded 
a Gentleman to be at the Expence of taking off[ 
as much of the Surface of his Wood Land, as he; 


could eafily come at, to carrv upon his Corn Land,! 
and he tells me, he never faw finer Wheat in his. 
Life, tho’ he did nor value the Ground before at | 
four Shillings per Acre: But we have now many 
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jnRances in Berltjbire, of the Excellence of rotted 
Wood, and Leaves of Trees for Corn, where they 
have grub’d up the Woods, and fown Wheat but 
i cannot help at every Opportunity, when I have 
Occafion to mention the cutting down of Woods, 
to remind my Reader, to take care at the fame 
Time, to plant when he cuts down •, for without, 
T am fure England will foon be out of Stock of 
djimber. 

| Thus far of the feveral Sorts of Manures us’d 
by the Roman Hulbandmen: In my Remarks up- 
l|n them, we lhall find which are, and which are 
not us’d with us *, but we have many others, be- 
jldes what has yet been mention’d, that are in 
■great Efteem among the EngliJI) Hufbandmen, viz. 
|Marle, for light Soil, Sea Coal Afhes, for heavy 
.Soil, Chalk, Woollen Rags, Lime, Cakes of Lin- 
fjeed, after the Oyl is prefs’d out, old Thatch, the 
Soil out of Ponds and Ditches, Sea Weed, Shavings 
'|f Horn, Sea Sand, or drift Sand, Rubbifh of old 
Walls, and fome others which 1 have mention’d 
in my Monthly Works. Having taken this View 
the Manures of the Antients, I next proceed 
enquire into theSeafons of the Year, that they 
hofe to dung their Ground. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of . the Roman Manner of. Dunging of 

Ground \ with, the Seafons proper for that 
Work , from Varro, Paladius, Colu¬ 
mella, tic. 
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E F O R E I enter upon the Manner of 
dunging of Ground, according to the 
Roman Writers, it will beneceflary, that 
— I explain what Space or Quantity of 
Ground that is, which the Antients call Jugerum \ 
for I find fome of our Dictionaries have miftaken 


it. The Jugerum , fays Columella , is 140 Feet in 
Length, and 120 Feet in Breadth, which is fome* 
what lefs than our Acre, which contains 16c 
Square Rods of Ground, each Rod being 16 and r 
Feet Square ; however, as it is generally taken 
lor an Acre by the Commentators on the Antients, 
we lhall treat it as luch in this Work, only mak¬ 
ing this Diftindtion between the Jugerum, and the 
EvgliJI) Acre, that I lhall always call the Jugeruv1, 
the Roman Acre, whenever I have Occafion to 
mention it. The Roman Acre, however, we may 
obferve, was call’d Jugerum , as it was juft as much 
Ground, as a: Yoke of Oxen could plough in a Day. 

But to proceed to the Manner of dunging 
Ground, according to the antient Hufbandmen^ 
they tell , us, that he that would prepare Ground 
for Corn, muft bring the Dung upon it in September , 
if he defigns to fow in Autumn 5 but if he fotf 

in 
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in the Spring, then he may bring the Dung or Ma¬ 
nure upon the Land, any Time in the Winter •, but 
be it which it will, let the Dung, as it is brought 
upon fuch Lands, be laid in little Heaps at con¬ 
venient Diftanccs, to be fpread afterwards, in 

fuch a Proportion upon the Land, as it may 


I require. 

t A Rovrn Acre of low, plain Ground, will take 
eighteen Cart Loads of Dung, but the fame Quan- 
* tity of Ground in the hilly Parts, will require 

1 24 Cart Loads ^ but in either Cafe, let not the Dung 

2 be fpread upon the Land, before it has lain fome 
1 Time in Heaps upon it. 

] If any Accident fhould prevent the feafonahle 
] Dunging of our Land, we have yet a Remedy left 
us 5 which is, that before we begin to weed our 
•! Corn, we may ftrew among it fome Pidgeons 
j Dung, or the Dung of other Poultn^, or for 
l vrant of that, we may ufe Goats Dung, which to- 
1 gether (with the Weeds that are puld or cut up, 
j and may lye to rot upon the Ground; will make 
j the Corn grow apace. 

i Every Hufbandman ought to know, that as 
| Ground which lyes too long without Dunging, 
j inuft be ftarv’d*, fo that Ground which is too 
liberally fed with Dung, will parch and burn the 
j Crops that are fown upon it- therefore it is much 
l better to manure our Land often; than to over 
if do it at once * we inuft obferve too, that wet 
; j Ground requires the moft Dung, and a dry Soil 
| requires lefs ^ the firft having its Parts ftrongly 
I united, and bound together, and harden’d by 
j Weather, is made tenderer, and has its Parts 
j open’d by Dung* the other being naturally dry 
j and light, is made much more fo by large Quan¬ 
tities of Dung ^ therefore we fhould be very wary, 
that we are not too {paring in one Cafe, or that 
we are not too liberal on the other Hand. But 
if we fhould happen to have fuch Land, as will 
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not be benefited by Dung *, than Columella tells us, 
it will be very proper to follow the Method us’d 
by his learned Uncle M. Columella , a very dili¬ 
gent Farmer, which was to lay Chalk or Marie 
upon Sandy Ground, and Sand upon chalky 
Ground, or other ftiff Soils ^ by which Piece of 
Hufhandry, he had large Crops of Corn, and the 
fin eft Vines in the Country* for he was utterly ; 
again ft manuring Vines with Dung, believing 
it lpoird the Flavour of the Wine * and he judg'd, 
that fimple Earth laid to their Roots, would make 
the Vines thrive better. 

l 

But if the Farmer (hould be without Dung of 
any Kind, Lupines will fufficiently make him;:;; 
amends, if when cut, they be fcatter’d upon poor 
Ground, about the Ides of September , and plough’d Li 
in, he will foon prove them to be the beft Ster-!/| 
coration: Thele Lupines likewife fhould be cut,[^j 
and fprinkled upon fandy Ground, while they are 
in their fecond Flower, while their Stalks are|| 
tender, that they may rot the fooner. 

Here we have the Subftance of the Method ofN 
dunging Lands, as it was praftisd by the Romav | 
Hufbandmen, and handed down to us by thei|| 
beft Writers •, the’r Advice concerning their laylJj 


ing the Dung in little Heaps when it is brought[| 
upon the Land, is very rational, fince they re¬ 
commend at the fame Time, that thofe Heap 
muft not be fpread till feveral Days afterward, 
for this faves the Expence of a great Share of Dung 
for the; Ground upon which every Heap of Dun|| 

ftands, will imbibe a confiderable Share of tk 
Virtue of that Dung-,.and therefore need not have 
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any r Dung at all left upon it, when we come ttyj 
fpread the Dung abroad, for it will then be fuff 
cbntly enrich’d by the Moifture of the Dung 
this our Evglijh Hufbandmen underftand well 
nough to put in Practice. 


i 
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My Reader may perhaps wonder that we fhould 
be directed to lay but eighteen Cart Loads of 
Dung upon a Roman Acre of plain Ground, or in 
a Vale, and 24 Loads upon a Piece of Ground of 
the fame Meafure* efpecially, when he ccnfiders 

that a meafur’d Acre upon the Side or Slope of an 
Hill, can produce little more than halt the Quan¬ 
tity of any Herb, that an Acre upon the plain 
':can do, as l have fully demonftrated in my month¬ 
ly Writings: But the Cafe feems to be this, the 
Ground upon the Sides of Hills, by frequent 
AVafhingof the Rains, muft of Meceflity be much 
•^poorerthan thofe upon a Flat-, and then we muft 
jfonfider too, that by enriching the Hills, the Rains 
|will from Time to Time, carry down to the 
fjjVallies the Richnefs of the Hills, fothat in Effedt 
gwhat Manure we put upon the Hills, is only to 
genrich them for a ihort Space, and with an Ex- 
eftation of receiving it again in the low Grounds 
'ith Intereft. 

Another Thing which we may obferve in the 
oman Hufbandry, mention’d in this Chapter, is 
he Method they have of fprinkling ofPidgeons, 
>r Goats, or Sheep's Dung among their Corn af- 
er’tis come up, and they find their Ground is 
ot rich enough to bring a good Crop • this car¬ 
ies a great deal of good Reafon with it ^ and ef- 
lecially, fince they leave the pluck’d up Weeds 
ith it upon the Ground, it muft certainly help 
‘xtreamly to the vigorous Growth of the Corn: 
>ut I may add by the by, that this Work muft 
>e done early in the Spring, before the Corn is 
:oo high, or the Weeds are got to Seed *, for elfe, 
e fhould do more Harm than Good we fhould 
ireak the Shanks of the Corn ^ and the Weeds, 
’eing once feeded, would foon furnifh us with 
[uch a Crop, as would ftifle the Corn: But as 
•hey are before they come to flower, they are 

lull of vegetative Salts, which will greatly help 
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the Land when they once come to rot * this I have 
not yet known practis’d any where in England. 

I cannot help obferving with fome Pleafure, 
the Method preferib'd by Columellas Uncle, of 
improving one Soil by mixing it with another * for 
I have trv’d it with good huccefs, in many Cafes, 
but was not fenfible, till I undertook this Survey 
of the ancient Hufbandry, that the Romans had 
ever attempted any fuch Thing. And fince I j 
now have their Guarantee, 1 may perhaps find 
many of our Englilb Hufbandmen tall into it ; 
but efpecially, thofe who are too proud to follow 
the Advice of any living Author. ^ l 

But it may not be amifs, before I conclude this | 
Chapter, to give my Reader fome Account of | 
the Plant call'd the Lupine, which is fo much I 
commended by the Roman Hufbandmen. It is in j 
Pai kirfan's Theatrum Botanicum , the Lupinus Satim I 
Alius, or the great white Lupine*, it rifes with I 
a ftrong upright round, hollow, foft, and wooly I 
Stalk, fet contufedly with foft, woolly Leaves up -1 
on long Footflalks, each being divided into five, I 
feven, or nine feveral Parts, narrow, long and I 
foft, greenifh on the upper Side, and whiter un -1 
derneath ^ the main Stalk divides itfelf into two 
Parts, after the Flowers are grown from the up* 
permoft Joint, and are like to the great Garden 
Bean, but wholly white without any Spot, the 
Branches flowering, after the fiift Flowers have 
given us (lender, long, foft and woolly Cods, 
lefTer than thofe of the Garden Bean, containing 
within them, four or five flat white Beans, fome* 
what yellowifh within, and very bitter to the 
Tafte * this Plant perifheth yearly. Galen tells us, 
that the Beans being fteep'd fome -Days in Wa¬ 
ter, lofe their Bitlernefs, and were eaten in his 
Time, when there was a Scarcity of Grain. There 
is one Thing which relates to the Lupine, which 
I cannot uafs by unobferv'd, which is, that a 
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Fumigation made by burning the Hulks, drives 
away Gnatts, Flies and other lnfedts. I ihall now 
conclude this-Chapter, and proceed to give an 
Account of the Roman Method of laying down Corn 
Ground for Grafs. 
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chap. V. 

Of the Method ufed by the Roman Hus - 

bandmen , in laying down ploughed Lands 
for Grafs , from Varro, Paladius, Colu¬ 
mella, tkc. 


HE Difficulty of finding a Soil, which 
in every Refpeft, was fit for plowing 
and cultivating for Corn, as well as 
the extraordinary Care requir'd in the 
ordering of it, compar'd with the eafy Culture, 
and Management of Pafture and Meadow Ground, 
might be the Reafon, why the antient Roman 
Hufbandmen chiefly bent their Minds to the breed- 
ing and feeding of Cattle, their Pratirn , or Mea¬ 
dow, or Grafs Field they to call'd, from Paratum , 
being always ready, and which requir’d little 
Labour. 

M. Porcius obferves, that the Meadow or Pa¬ 
fture Ground, is always fafe from the Injury of 
Storms, which frequently annoy our Corn Grounds * 
the Grafs Grounds, fays he, coft but little to look 
after them, and every Year, bring a good Crop, 
both by Grazing and in Hay. 

We may diftinguiffi our’Grafs Grounds, by the 
dry and the wet, or the Upland and the Marfh. 

A Fat Soil has no Need of a River to feed it, 

for in fuch a Soil, the Grafs and Hay is much 

richer, and more nourifhing, by growing natu- 
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rally, than the Grafs which is forc'd by floating 
or watering. However, the watering of Grals 
Lands, is fometimes unavoidable, if the Ground 
be poor. 

There is this Convenience which attends the 
Hufbandman, that would lay down Ground for 
Grafs •, that whether the Soil be heavy or light, 
it will do for this Purpofe, or if the Ground is 
efteem’d barren, we need not doubt the Succefs, 
if we can have the Command of Water * but we 
fliould however avoid choofing fuch Grounds as 
lye in Hollows, or decline too fuddenly in iharp 
Slopes, becaufe the firft would hold the Water too 
long upon the Grafs, and the other would not 
hold it long enough to receive much Benefit from 
it ^ a Mean between one and the other, will turn 
belt to our Advantage. 

In our Choice of Land for Meadows, that 
Ground will do beft, which has a gentle Fall 
from it, fuch as will not fuffer great Rains, or 
the over Flux of Rivers to lye too long upon the 
Grafs ^ but is fo fituated, that the Waters which 
come upon it, may retire by gentle Degrees, for 
Ihould they lye long upon the Ground, they would 
ftagnate and fpoil the Grafs: But if our Situation 
be fuch, that this happens, we muft drain it by 
Trenches, for either too much, or too little Wet, 
is equally pernicious to Grafs Ground. 

This Chapter informs us how well the Antients 
weigh’d every Affair they undertook, and how 
they reafon’d over their Work before they fet 
about it *, if our Evglifl) Hufbandmen would take 
the fame Method, I am perfwaded, we fhould not 
have fo many Complaints among them of ill 

Succefs *, but how hard is it to break throw an 
old Cuftom ? 

There are two Things however that will admit 
of reafoning upon •, the firft is, what the Ancients 
fay, concerning Grafs being more nourifhing when 

it 
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it comes natural, than when it is forc’d.by Wa¬ 
ters ^ and the other is, what they obferve, concern¬ 
ing the Situation ot fuch Lands. 

That Grafs, or any other Herb, whofe natural 
State of Growth is not in the Waters, will not 
be fo nourilhing when it is forc’d to grow by ar¬ 
tificial watering, feems very rational * for every 
Plant of the Land, which is over-power 1 d with 
Water, gluts itfelf fo much with watery Parts, 
that the Virtues ot its natural Juices, are as it 
were drown'd in them; the Veflelsof the Plant 
indeed are fill'd and feemingly are well nourilh’d, 
but in drying ut fuch Plants, we foon difcover 
their Defeat*, for in the Exhalation, or Vapour 
which g 'es from them in the Time of their 
drying, the Abundance of watery Parrs, which 
exhale from them, carry off a great Part of the 
natural Virtues of the Plants, and leave little 
more than a Body of empty Veffels, behind them, 
which can never nourilh any Creature that feeds 
upon them, without they are fill’d with conco&ed 
Juices. This is the fame in common Grafs, as it is 
in other Plants \ if it abounds too much in wa¬ 
tery Parts, it drys to little or nothing, and affords 
little or no Nourifhment to the Cattle that eat it* 
but when Plants are duly nourifh’d, from fuch 
a gentle Share of Moifture, as gives only a ne- 
celfary Refrefhment to the Ground they grow in, 
then we may dry them to fome Purpofe, and 
they maintain their Virtue in drying: This 
ought efpecially to be regarded in the Choice of 
Hay, as well as any other dry’d Plant, that it 
had its Growth without the Contribution of ex- 
celfive Waterings *, for one Load of natural Hay, 
will be more heartening to the Cattle that feed 
upon it, than two or three Load, that has been 
forc’d by an Excefs of Water. 

The other Thing which I Ihall touch upon, is 
concerning the Situation of Ground to be laid down 

for 
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for Grafs, for upon that, in a great Meafure our 
Succefs depends: The Obfervation of ( olmella is 
very juft on that Head, where he tells us, that 
we fhould not chufe our Grafs Lands in Hollows, 
where the Water will lodge, or upon fuch Grounds 
as fall too quick ^ well observing, that too much 
Water as well as too little, is alike injurious to 
Grafs: In fuch Hollows as he fpeaks of. where 
the Water cannot run freely off it will ftagnate ; 
and rot the Roots of the Grafs ^ and the Sides of 
Hills, which decline too fuddenly the Water, if 
we can let any upon them, will run off again, 
without penetrating deep enough into the farth 
to nourifh the Roots 5 or if the Ground be light, 
the quick Paffage of the Water over fuch Grounds, 
will wafh away the Earth from the Roots of the f: 
Grafs, and leave them fo expos’d to the Sun, k 
that they will focn be burnt up. I fhall now pro- jf 
ceed to the Roman Method of managing Grafs 
Grounds. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of the Roman Method of Treating ofGraJs 
Grounds from Columela, Varro, tfc. 




HE Culture of Meadows, requires more 
Skill than Labour: We muft take Care 
chiefly to deftroy all Bu flies, Brambles, 
Rulhes, and tall Weeds that grow upon 
them: We muft not Buffer any Swine to enter up¬ 
on thefe Grounds, for they rout up the Ground 
with their Snouts, and not only fpoil a great deal 
of Grafs, but make the Ground uneven; neither 
fhould we fuffer large Cattle to come into our 

Meadows, 
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Meadows, but when they are very dry, becaufe 
by the Impretlion, they would make with their 
Feet when the Ground is wet, the Roots of the 
Grafs will be cut to Pieces. 

The Grafs Grounds on the Uplands, which are 
upon a poor Soil, fhould be dung d in February (the 
Moon increafing) and all Stones, and fuch Things 
as are Enemies to the Sythe, muft be pick’d up 
and carry’d away. 

There are fome old Meadows, which are over¬ 
run with Mof* This Ihows plainly a Defedt in 
the Ground, and fhould be remedy’d, if poflible, 
as foon as it begins to (hew itfelf, which then may 
be done by fprinkling A files upon the Places, 
where the Mofs appears: But if fuch Grounds have 
lain fo long in this Condition, that the Afhes will 
not recover it, there is no other Way to be taken, 
than to break up the Meadow, and put it to fome 
other Ufe* but a diligent Farmer, with a little 
timely Care, may eafily prevent fuch an Evil. 

On fuch Ground as this, after it has been 
plough'd, we commonly fow in Autumn, Rape, 
Turneps, or Beans, and the Year following, it 
will be fit to fow Corn upon. 

The third Year, after we have clear’d it from 
Weeds, Brambles, and Bufhes, we plough it care¬ 
fully, and level the Mole-Hills ^ then we fow it 
with Vetches and Hay Seeds, breaking the Clods 
as fine as poifible with weeding Forks, and har¬ 
rowing them as even as we can. 

We muft obferve, that we do not cut down the 
Vetches, till the Seed is full ripe, and ready to 
fcatter, and then they muft be prefently bound in 
Truffes, and carry’d off the Ground. We may 
then water our Grafs, if the Soil be ftiff,or inclin¬ 
ing to Clay, but in light Ground, we muft not 
ufe this Benefit, till the Ground is well fettl’d and 
fortifywith Grafs ^ for watering fuch light Land, 
before the Grafs has taken a firm Root in it, would 

wafh 
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wafh away the bell Part of the Surface, and leave 
the Roots of the Grafs too much expos’d to the 
Sun. Neither mull we fuffer Cattle to come into 
fuch Crounds, till they are well fettl’d* but let 
the Grafs be cut as it grows, for the Cattle make 
fo deep an Imprelfion with their Feet in the un¬ 
fettled Soil, and fo bruife and wound the Roots 
of the Grafs, that we lofe a great Part of the 
Benefit we might expeft. 

When our Grafs Grounds are once become firm, 
as in the fecond Year, we may fir ft turn in our 
fmaller Cattle, and the third Year tlie larger Cat¬ 
tle may be admitted. 

Our higher Grafs Grounds being generally of ’ 
a poorer Soil than thofe in the Vailies, fhould j 
be dung’d pretty often about the Ides of February, j 
mixing Hay Seeds with the Dung, for the higher j 
Parts nourilh the lower, by tfains and Walhing 
of the Waters which come upon them, and car¬ 
ries a great deal of the Richnefs from them into the 
Vallies* for which Reafon, the Prudent Farmer : 
will rather dung the Hills, than the lower Grounds. 

In the dunging of Land, we mud take Notice 
that upon hilly Ground, we muft lay our Dung 
thicker than we need to do in plain Ground * and 
that in the dunging of Grafs Land, we bring nq 
more upon the Field at one Time, than can be 
fpread in a Day * and we may take Notice like- 
wife that if we dung Ground for Corn, the Rule 
holds {till good, that the Hills have a greater 
Share of it than the Plains. The Heaps of Dung 
upon the Hills, may ft and about fix Foot aflun- 
der, each Heap containing about five Bufhels* 
but upon a Level, the Heaps of Dung may be 
laid eight Foot affunder * and if the Weather be 
hot, the Dung fhould be immediately fpread and 
plough’d in, for too much ci the Sun’s Heat will 

damage it, and make it lofe a confiderable Share 
of its Virtue, 
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When our Meadows are ftrong enough in Grafs 
for mowing, we muft be careful, not to let our 
Grafs Hand too long before we cut it ; that is, 
we muft not let the Spike of the Grafs be too dry, 
and we muft take Care not to cut it while the Stalk 


I 


is too green: As to the fir ft, when the Spike or 
Stalk is too dry before we cut it, our Hay will 
afford very little Nourifhment to the Cattle, hav¬ 
ing loft all its lively Parts, it is lefs profitable 
than Straw : And as to the fecond, if it be cut 
while the Stalk is too green, it rots in the Mow, 
and often takes Fire. A wife Farmer will al¬ 
ways let his Hay, which has not had a good dry¬ 
ing Time, or was cut while the Stalk was too 
green, lye loofe a few Days before he build it in¬ 
to a great Mowin Cafe of rainy Weather, when 
the Hay is cut, and is in the Field, we muft put 
it in Cocks, of the Figure of a Pyramid, fo that 
the Rain may run off from the Hay. This is 
the Sum of what the ancient Romans teach us, 
concerning Grafs Grounds: As to the Practice in 
England, of what they prefcribe to us, I think it 
is pretty general, unlefs it be in dunging the hilly 
Parts more than other Lands, and the lowing of 
Vetches with Grafs Seed-, as alfo the Way of putting 
Hay Seeds amongft the Dung that they manure 
their Grafs Fields with, and their Method of cu¬ 
ring mofley Ground with Afhes. I (hall now pro¬ 
ceed to make fome Remarks, which may tend 
farther to the Improvement of Grafs Grounds. 

A very ingenious Farmer of my Acquaintance, 
when he laid down his plough’d Lands for Grafs, 
after having level’d his Corn Ridges, fow’d Bar¬ 
ley, with a convenient Share of Clover Seed and 
Rye Grafs i the Confequence was, that he had 
firft a good Crop of Barley, the fame Summer, and 
in a Month’s Time afterwards, a tollerable Crop 
of Clover to mow for Hay ; and before Winter 
came on, there was again fo large a Crop of the 

Clover 
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Clover growing upon the Ground, that he fed ; 
Abundance of Sheep upon it, till the End of 
January: This Ground was fituate upon the Side 
of an Hill, and its Parts were fo bound together : 
by the Roots of the Barley and the Clover, that ! 
the Cattle did the Ground no Injuiy. The fecond 
Summer, he cut three Crops of Clover and Grafs 
together, and the Land continu'd in- an extraor¬ 
dinary State for two Years afterwards, and may 
Bill, for ought I know, be in good Condition. 

We are to underftand, that when Meadows or 
other Grafs Lands grow molTey, that it proceeds 
either from the Poverty ot the Ground, or elfc, 
that Water has lain too long upon it, and grown 
Stagnant, or that fome Springs lye too near the 
Roots of the Grafs. If it proceeds from the Po* 
verty of the Ground, it is the Fanner's Fault, that 
he has not given his Ground a ncceflary Share of 
Dung, and that is fuch a Fault as is very hard 
to redrefs ; for if we think to amend the Error by 
laying on a great Coat of Dung at once, we fhall 
rather deftroy our Grafs quite, than recover it:, 
the dunging fuch Land ihould be moderate, a 
little at a Time, and at leaft one half of the 
Manure we lay upon our Grafs, fhould be fine 
Earth, which upon the firft Shower of Rain, will 
fettle to the Roots of the Grafs, and cover the 
Mofs, fo as to deftroy it ^ but efpecially, if upon 
the moil mofley Places, we mix our Dung with 
Sea Coal Afhes, which will do much better than 
Wood Afhes ^ we fhould obferve, that when we 
dung our Grafs Grounds, it fhould he done in very 
dry Weather, that the Earth which we mix with 
the Dung, may fall freely amongft the Grafs; 
and hefides, that the bringing the Carriages of 
.Dung upon the Field, may not cut into the Turf 

If-our Soil is light, then we fhould provide a 

ftiffer Sort of Earth to mix with the Dung, and 
the lighter the Soil of our Field is, fo much 

more 
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more mu ft ; he Earth be in Proportion, that Ipre- 
fc>ibe to be mix’d with the Dung-, but if the 
Soil of the Field be {lift, then we may have two 
thirds ol Dung to one of Earth, for our Compoft. 

The next Thing to be confider’d, concerning 
Grafs Grounds growing moffey, regards the Wa¬ 
ters {landing upon fuch Grounds till they grow 
ftagnant $ the Fault here is, in the firft laying down 
the Ground for Grafs, the Farmer has not then 
been careful to lay his Ground level, or difpo- 
ling it in fuch a Manner, that the Waters might 
all run off. The ancient Writers, very wifely 
give us their Advice, concerning this firft Step 
to be taken in the laying down of Ground for Grafs, 
and that we mud not leave any Hollows in fuch 
a Field ; but when this Advice has been neg¬ 
lected, the fureft Way that I know of, is to 
make Trenches from fuch Places, to draw off the 
Water-, but if we have not Fall enough to do 
that, than we muft have immediate Recourfe to 
the laft Remedy, which is ploughing up the Ground, 
and fowing Turneps or Rape upon it, to fit the 
Ground for Corn for thefe, not only mellow the 
Ground, but enrich it, while at the fame Time, 
the Turf has Time to rot. 

But if neither of thefe be the Cafe, and the Occa- 
fion of our Grounds becoming moffey, happens to 
be from fome Spring that lies too near the Surface, 
we may defpair of ever making fuch Land fit for 
Grafs i but it muft be turn’d to fome other Ufe, 
as we {hall find in the following Pages. 
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CHAP. VII. 

/ 

Of the feveral Sorts of Bread-Corn ufed 

by the Ancients , from Caro, Varro, Pliny, 
Columella, &c. 



OLUMELL A tells us, there are fe- 
veral Sorts of Corn, the bell of which 
is the Robns, or red Wheat, which is 
heavier and brighter than any of the 
reft : The fecond is the Seligo, or Winter 
Wheat, which makes the fineft Bread; but is not 
near fo heavy as the former. The third Sort is 
call’d Setaveum , (i. e.) March or Summer Wheat, 
which is fit to reap in three Months after Sowing; 
it is of great Service to the Hufbandman, for when 
he has not had a favourable Opportunity of fow- 
ing a winter Crop of Wheat, he may have foma 
Amends by a Crop of this Kind fown in March. 
There are yet fome other Sorts which are not 
worth mentioning, altho’ there are four Sorts ot 
Adoreum in Ufe, viz. the Far Clujimim very white, 
the Far Vermculum rutilum , the Far Vervacnlmn can■ 


U 

i 




Him, which are both of them heavier than the J 
Clvjimim, and another which is call’d the Halicafirm 
or Alicaflrum, and is the heft of them all for Weight 
and Goodnefs. 

An induftrious Farmer fhould have all thefe 
Sorts by him, that he may the better fuit every 
Kind of Soil and Situation about his Farm, with a 
Grain proper for it. The firft Kinds of Wheat, 
mention’d ir. this Chapter, love a dry Soil, and a 

moift one does no hurt to the Adoreum. Thus far 
the Ancients of Bread-Corn I fhall now proceed 
to explain what each Sort is, and give my Reader 
an Account of their feveral Ufes among the Ro¬ 
mans, &c. I fhall 
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I (hall begin with the Robus of Columella, which 
■ I take to be the Triticum arifiis mimitum, i. e. the 
bearded or red Wheat of Pm kin [on •, the Triticum of 
the Lathis is the fame with the 0 f the Greeks, 
SaysVarro, that is a general Name which we ren¬ 
der Wheat. as we do alfo the Greek which is 
‘ Vefcendo diSttm quod frumentum from frvevdo , admits 
\extidit , fays.Fwm Parkivfon I find is of my O- 
ipinion, that iheTiticum arijlis vmnitum is the Rrt- 
: bus of the Ancients, d rubor e gram, that is from the 
'Rednefs of its Grains, tho’ fome fuppofe the Robus 
§to be what they call Triticum , or AuJHs carm 9 
•that is, unbearded Wheat, or that Sort which Par - 

names Triticum Jpica mutica, or bare or naked 
3 white Wheat, which does not at all anfwer to the 
I Robus . 

The Siligo of the Ancients is another Sort of 
§Wheat, which Lobel makes to be the Triticum fpica 
avnitica of Paih'nfon , only altering Triticum into 
fjS iligo and there is fome Reafon to fuppofe that 
§he is in the right as this Sort of Wheat feems to 
^anfwer the Character given of the Siligo by fome 
of the Ancients •„ however, Gaza fuppofes the 
I’Oai^ of the Gieeh , which is alfo call’d Olyra in 
itin, to be the tru z Siligo, which, he tells us, Plivj 
Iffays made the fweeteft Bread-, yet Plivy does not 
articularly tell us, that the Olyra and the Siligo 
are the fame, altho’ Hei molaus, Bud&us and Ruellius 
||feem to believe it for Lvgduvevfis informs us, he 
an find no fuch Thing in Pliny. -Thus we have 
he fevera] Sentiments of the Comentators upon 
[the Ancient Writers of Hufbandry, concerning the 
Higo but; I think none comes fo near the Point 
s Label ; for Mattheolvs tells us, that he did not 


now of, any ot the Olyra growing in Italy in his 
ime, which undoubtedly would have been found 
bmewhere in that Country, if it was the true 
iligo , fo well known to the Romans ^ but the Tii- 
icum fpica mutka of Parkiqfox, which Lobel fuppofes 

F to 
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to be the Siligo, is to be found at this Day in feve*; 
ral Places in Italy both this and the former are 
plentiful enough in England. 

The Setaneum is undoubtedly the Triticnm tn • ; 
meftre , or Summer Wheat of Parkhtfon , which the 
Ancients tell us they fow’d 'in March and reap’d 
in three Months: The Grain, tho 1 it is none of 
the largeft, yet affords a fine Flower or Meal. This 
is the fame Sort I have already mentioned, in my 
Remarks upon one of the foregoing Chapters, to 
have been fent me from the North Side of the 
Apenhie Mountains, and would ftand fome of out 
Farmers in good ftead, where their Ground is na¬ 
turally too Cold to hold a Winter Crop of Corn \ \ 
three of our moft favourable Months will do for 
this: And what I was inform’d by the Gentleman 
who fent me the Prefent of this Corn, ftill makes • 
it more valuable, which is, that the People who 
cultivate it upon the Apemnes , do not ufe any 
Manure to their Ground, and yet it brings a good 
Crop. I wifh fome of the Gentlemen in Evghnti, 
who I gave of this Corn to, would acquaint me 
what Succefs they had with it. 

Having now determin’d, as far as my Judgment 
and Observation will allow, the three Sorts oft 
of Wheat principally mention’d by the ancient! 
Writers, viz. the Rolus, Siligo , and the Setaneum, 11 
proceed to defcribe what the Ancients meant by I 
Far . 

The Word Far is differently underftood and ap* 
ply’d by the ancientWriters,fome of them talcing it 
for a Kind of Spelt Wheat or Zea 5 and Vliny in Lib. 
18. Cap. 8. fays, Vtdgatiffima Far quod Adoreum 
Veteres appellavere, Siligo, Triticnm, h&c plurimh terrh 
Contmma: And in the loth Chapter of the fame 
Book, he tells us. Ex Arinca dukijjimus panis % ipfa 
fpijfior qiuvn Far & majore Spica , eadem & penderofior, 

But again, fome are of Opinion, that it means 
any Kind of Grain *, but it is much more likely 

that- 
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that it fignifies the Pultages made of the feveral 
Grains, as Columella feeins to intimate when he 
mentions Far Adoreum , Far Triticum , Far Hordea- 
ceum s and Pliny likewife gives us to underftand as 
much when he fays, ex Olyra in aEgypto Far con - 
fcitur , that they make Far in Egypt of the Olyra , 
which is the foft Wheat of Parkinfon. It is alfo 
taken for the fine Meal of that Wheat which is 
call’d Far , or Adoreum. Lionifius Halicarnajfeus tells 
us, that the Ancient Ro 7 nans call’d their Marriages 
«?**'*•, btcaufe the married Couple were oblig’d to 
eat Far together: Some of our Commentators up¬ 
on the Ancients, fuppoled Par to be the fame with 
Alica, becaufe they imagined that both their Pre¬ 
parations were alike ^ but we fhall convince them 
of that Error, by giving them fome Account of 
the Methods lift'd in the preparing of each of 
them. 

Archigenes in GEtius gu r es us an Account of the 
Manner of preparing this Far . The Wheat, fays 
he, is deeped a while in Water, and being taken 
from thence, is put into a Mortar, to be cleanfed 
from the Hulks, and afterwards laid in the Sun 
and rnb'd with the Hands, till it is entirely clean, 
and clear of Chaff; When this is done, let it be 
broken a little grofiy. fo that each Grain may be 
divided into four or five Pieces, and being dry’d 
is kept for Ufe alter the Manner of Alica 1 which 
is boy fid $ fome alfo K-commend the green Ears 
of Wheat, of which they make a more pleafant 
Meat than the other. This Pultage, fays Parkin - 
/"w, very much rdembles our boy fid Wheat, which 
Country People bring to the London Markets, by 
the Name of Difh-Wheat and Bowl-Wheat. 

Far among the Latins was alfo call'd Ador and 
Adoreum , and Semen Adoreum \ ’twas certainly a 
fine Kind of Wheat, and to be ufed only for eat¬ 
ing, either in Bread or Pultage, and was not, as I 

! nan find, ever made ufe of for Drink, as Barlyis, 
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which Columella and the reft recommend among <■ 
the Pulfe. Their beft of Grains likely had the 
general Name given them of Adoreum, becaufe the „. 
Ancients ufed the Cakes made of them at their 
Sacrifices * but as there might be fome fmall Dif¬ 
ference between one Kind and the other, or that 
the Management of one Sort in different Places 
might render one more luxuriant than the other, 
fo they diftinguifh'd the Grain they gather’d from 
different Spots by fome particular Name, as the 
Far Clufitm m ; ght be cultivated near the City 
Clujrutn , now Chiuji, in the Middle of Tufcan j, and 
the Far Ventacvlnm Rutilum , & Far Vervaculmn Can-' 
didam , were Diftinttions for their red and white 
fuperfine Home-Wheats, as their Halicaftrm. , or 
Alicaftrum from Alien, ab A lev do, from its lingular 
nourilhing Quality: But I (hall proceed to lay 
down the Ufes which the Ancients made of their; 
Grains. * 

We have many different Accounts of the Crm 
von ^ Galen tells us, the Ancients made it of Wheat, 
as the Alien or Cbondrm was made of Zea, which 
Sort of Grain I (hall mention by and by *, then 
he tells us, that the Crvnvov of the Greeks , and the 
Simila or Similago of the Latins, is the coarfer Meal j 
of the hulked Grain call’d Far, whereof they made j 
their Pultage. f 

Diofcorides informs ns, that Crhnnon is the coarfer 

Meal of Zea, and of White Wheat, and alfo of 0 - 
lyra: He tells us it is very nourilhing, but is hard 
of Digeftion *, it bindeth very powerfully, efpeci- 
ally if the Zea. whereof they make it, is firrt 
parched-, but whether it was made of Wheat, or I 
of the Zea, or of a Mixture of Corns, we may judge 
better when we have gone through the feveral Pul- 
tages made by the Ancients • in the mean Time I 
fhall fet down what the Zea is. 

Zea , as in the Latin fo in the Greek , 
which Gaza tranflates Semen, taking it perhaps 

from 
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from Plivy , who before his Time told us, that Zea 
was Far or Adoremn , and alfo as the moft 

.'fingular Corn of any other. Parkivforis Zea , lbeo- 
pbrajli Avtiquovvm , or Greet Wheat, or Zea of 
The Ancients, feems to be the Plant we enquire 
after: He fays, it rifeth up with many ftrong 
-jointed high Stalks, and Leaves on them, moft like 
junto Wheat*, the Ear is plentiful in Corns, as 
iTbeophraJhis faith (bare without Beards, as Lobel 
|and foine others have thought * yet Lugdumifo 
|fetteth it forth, if his be the true Ze a, with Beards, 
|but Theopbraftus makes no mention of Beards) he 
lonly fays, the Grains of the True Zea are enclofed 
|in many chaffey Hulks, and are the lighted of 
fthoie which are of the hulked Sort of Wheat * and 
he tells us alfo, that it is very agreeable to all 
|Creatures $ the Roots are many, and take good 
old of the. Ground, from whence they draw a 
arge Share of Nouriftiment ^ this loves a rich 
oil, and yet will foon render'd infertile. This 

tjlus and of the Ancients, Zea 
eemsto be trueft ol any other * ’tis taken from 
is Hiftory of Plants, Lib . 8. Cap. 9. The Zea of 
Mgduveujis, which is th eSpclta of Matth'wlus^ bears 
naked Corn, which is bearded, and no Way an¬ 
swers the Account we have of the Ancient Zea * 

does the Zea fpica mntica of Camerarim, or 
Jpica mutica of Tragm agree with the De¬ 
scription of the True Zea, as they have not ftrong 
;|ior tall Stalks, or many of them growing toge¬ 
ther, from fuch a bufhy Root as Tbeopbraftus men- 
ions, unlefs it be degenerated : For Tbeophrajlus , 
ib. 8. Cap . 8, tells us, that no Corn is fo apt to 
egenerate or loofe itfelf as the T ipba and Zea \ but 
fuppofe, if he had treated other Sorts of Grain 
s his Zea had been treated, he would have found 
the fame Effeft from the fame Caufe, e. the fow- 
ing of the fame Corn upon the fame Ground con* 
inually, will caufe fuch Corn to degenerate, even 
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at laft fo much, as to produce nothing but barren 
Ears, as I have experienced ; or if Wheat or other 
Sorts of Corn are mix’d in the Field, why may 
not the farina farundaus rf one Sort Impregnate 
the Corn of another Sort, and bring a crofs Strain, 
as we find it will do in Fruits and Flowers, ac¬ 
cording to my Syftem of the Generation of Plant?. 
There is one Sort of Zea which is call’d the Zn 
( Ikocecs , fve fpelt a vvlgn ^ which feme have thought 
was the Ze* of Theopbiaftm and Galen, but feems 
rather the Zea of Diofcoi ides : This perhaps might 
be of that Tribe of Corn which the old Roman 
call’d Ador , as fome have hinted, or the Semen A- 
doreum of the later Romans, and is now call’d Spelt a, 
But I {hall conclude tbefe Remarks upon the Zea 
with my Opinion, that it is a clofe hulked Wheat, 
and that the Zea and every other Sort of Corn will 
degenerate, if it be cultivated a few Years upon 
the fame Ground, 


f 

ft 
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The xo^e-^of the Q ree ^ s<t feemeth to take the 
Name qvaji Gramm , for the Excellency, and Ain 
of the Latines from Alendo , tho’ Agineta makes 
Cbovdms and Alica to be two feveral Sorts, but is 
contradicted by all Latin Writers. Galen prim 
Alimevtorvm tells us, Alica is a Sort of Wheat; 
And Agineta fays, Chovdms is fome what like 
Wheat, but more glutinous, and was efteem’d the 
moft excellent Meat or Pultage that was us’d by 
the Ancients. Ditfcorides fays, Halica or Ain 
was made of the Zea call'd Dicoceos. While Gr 
len, Agineta, and OEtius tell us in their Works, 
that it was made of Wheat, and other Sorts of Corn, 
but I believe there is no Doubt but this Ain 
was made of Columellas Alicajhum , which is one 
of the Adors , or hufk.’d Wheats, which he very 


much commends, and may perhaps be what fome 
call Zea, which as we have {hewn above, is a 
hulk’d Wheat. Pliny tells us, that Far and Haln 
are different Sorts of Meat, Lib, 18. Cap, 8 f Alid 
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') ejfe Zeayi e qtte fit Alica alhtd veto Far ; and in the 
| Chapter before, he fays, the old Romans liv'd on- 
’* ly on Far made of Wheat, for 300 Years, and 
| in Lib. 22. Cap 25. he tells us, that Halica was 
| a Meat lately known, and as he thought was not 
tin Ufe before the Time of Pompeius Magnus \ the 
\ Manner of making it, he gives us, in Lib. 18, 

I Cap. 1 1. Alica, fays he, is made of Zea . firft fteep’d 
I in Water, and then beaten in a wooden Mortar 
to get of the Hulk, ior a Stone Mortar would 
bruife the Grain too much * when the Corn is 
qtiite clean from the Hulk, they again beat it in 
the fame Manner, that the naked Grain may be 
broken: Of this, they make three Sorts of Meal, 
the fmalleft, the fecond, and thelargeft ^ and then, 
fays he, they add Chalk to this Meal, to give it 
that commendable Whitenefs, fo much admir’d 
by the Eaters of it. OurTranfiatorsof Pliny, tell 
\ us, that after all this, they would add a forth 
| Part of Gypfum , which fignifies a whiteMorter* but 
in my Opinion, it is much more to the Purpofe, if 
we tranflate that Paffage thus. To this Meal they 
I added about a fourth Part of Chalk, and made 
| the whole into a kind of white Morter, to be kept 
‘1 for Ufe, Galeyi, however, obferves that their 
Alica was very well walk’d, before it was put in¬ 
to their Broaths-, but I cannot fee, that they de- 

fign’d any more by fuch Wafhing of their Halica , 
| than to clean it from the Duft or Dirt, which it 
might contract while it lay by •, for to put Mor¬ 
ter to this, mad certainly render it very unwhole- 
fome, and make it in every Refpeft unfit for the 
Stomach; but if it was fo, that they fhould put 
any Thing to it, which was to be walk’d out again, 
before they us’d it, I think that was taking Pains 
to no Purpofe ^ and for the Chalk which they 
might put into the Meal to give it a bright Co¬ 
lour * every one knows it is not only grateful to 
the Stomach, but is alfo helpful to the Body in 
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many Cafes * and why they fhould attempt to [:| 
wa(h it out of their Halica, when they had once | | 
taken the Pains to put it in, would have been : 
attempting an Impoiiibility. Diofcorides , Galen, | 
and Pliny highly commend the nonriihing Qua- | 
lity of the Halica , whether it he wafh’d with Mead, | 

or boil'd in Broths or Pottage, which Galen calls 2 
Cbondroptifam , it is exceeding profitable. Thus ? 
far of the Cbondrus we lhail in the next Place 
fpeakof the Atbera of the Ancients, which is ano¬ 
ther Pultage of the Romans : 1 his fays Diofcorides, 
is made of Zea, finely ground, and then prepar'd ; 
like a Liquid Papp, and given to Infants *, but $ 
feme Authors affirm it was made of the Wheat ; 
Olyra, or Amylum ^ but I fuppofe any fine Wheat 
Flower would do. 

But it yet remains, that I give fome Account of 
the Amylum , and of the Tragus, which are other 
Pultages, which were in Ufe among the Romans, 

The Amylum was made of the Summer Wheat, 
according to Diofcorides , which is the fame with 
Columella's Setaneum, and alfo was made of Zea, 
fteep’d three Days and Nights, till it was foft and | 
tender, at which Time the Water fhould be pour'd | 
from it, and other frefh Water put to it and then | 
trodden with the Feet till all the finer Parts pafsl 
through a Sive •, which then muft be dry'd in the I 
Sun, as carefully afe poffible, till there is not the I 
leaft Moifture left in it, and then muff be kept! 
dry for Ufe. I 

Cato tell us, that this is likewife made of the I 
Siligo, and Pliny fays of all Sorts of Wheat, as well I 
as of Siligo. But that the heft is made of Sum -1 

mer Wheat, or Setaneum they call it AmyhonA 
lays Plby, becaufe it was made without a Mill, 
the Greek * us*o* fignifying quod fine toola fiat• 

The Tragus of the Ancients, as well as the fore -1 
going Pultages and Corns, has been very much 

confounded by feverai Writers, feme taking it for 
. a kind 
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a kind of Grain by itfelf, call’d the Triticim Lit 

cidum , becaufe Diofcorides feem’d to fay it was not 
unlike the Alica, which they took to be a Grain j 
but we have already laid enough of the Alica, to 
lhewthat it is not any Sort of Grain, but a Pul- 
tage made of a Grain. Galen in his Book primo 
Aliment: fignifies, that Tragus is a Thing made 
of the Olyra , fomewhat like Alica . When this 
Olya , which ought to be of the very bed, fays he, 
is hulk’d as it ought to be ^ it mud be boil’d in 
Water, and the Water being drain’d from it, pour 

to it either Wine or Water, fweeren'd with Honey, 
to which we are to add fome of the Kernels of the 
Pine-Tree, after they have been fotten’d by deep¬ 
ing in Water ’tis likely the Sort of Pine Kernels, 

which is here mention’d, are thofe which are now 
call’d by the Italians Pinncbi , and are much us’d 
by them to eat, as we do Almonds. I the rather be¬ 
lieve thofe which are mention’d by the Ancients, 
are the fame I fpeak off, becaufe all the other 
Kinds have their Kernels too much abounding 
with Turpentine, to be pleafing to the Palate * and 
befides, in all my Travels, I have not heard, that 
any have been us’d as thefe are ^ which in my 
Opinion are much more agreeable to the Tad than 
Almonds. 

CaJJiamis Bajjwnis in Geoponicis , Lib . 3. Cap. I3. 
fays, that the Tragus was made of the Wheat of 
Alexandria , which mod Authors agree, was the 
Olyra , deep'd and hufk’d, and dry’d in the Sun 
often, till it was clear of the Hulks. One may ob* 
ferve, from thefe Accounts, that mod of the Sorts 
of Corn, of which the Ancients made their Pul- 
tages, were hulk’d Wheats 5 and I imagine that 
the feveral Ufes they were put too in feveral Coun¬ 
tries, was the Ocrafion of their feveral Names, 
which have fo much confounded thofe who have 
written about them. But I fhall now proceed to 

v; ... . - ’ enquire 
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enquire into the feveral Sorts of Pulfe, which were 
cultivated by the Roman Huibandmen. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the feveral Sorts of Pulfe and other 

Seed, as Beafe, Beans , Sic. cultivated by 
the Ancients \ with an Account of the fe¬ 
veral Ufes they were put too by the Ro¬ 
mans •, from Columella, Varro, Cato, Sic. 
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lOhnnella gives a Chapter particularly up- 
® on this Head, or rather, I may fay, a 


Catalogue of fuch Pulfe and other Seeds, 
as were cultivated in his Time by the 
Roman Huibandmen. He fays, the Seeds and 
Pulfe, which are reckon’d the mod ufeful, are 
Beans, Peafe, Lentills, Phafelus, Vetches, Hemp, 
Millet, Panick, Sefamum, or the oily purging 
Pulfe, Lupines, Flax, and Barley, becaufe Ptifane 
is made of it. 


The beft for Fodder, are the Medica, Fenugreek, 
and 1 Tares, and the next to thofe are Vetches, 
the Orobvs or Evvum , and the Farrago, which is 
green Barly. Thus far Columella of the Pulfe and 
Grains, us’d by the Ancients ^ which I Ihallcon- 
fider one by one, that my Reader may not 
miftake in his Culture of any of the Sorts here 
let down. 

’lisnone of the lead Difficulties in the mo¬ 
dernizing this Work of Columella, and the other 
Scriptores de re ruJUca , to be exaft in the Defcrip- 
tion of thofe Plants and Herbs, which they re¬ 
commend to us: In the foregoing Chapter, we 

have 
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have an In (lance of it in the different Accounts 
of Corn, even given us by the bed Botanifts 
among the Ancients 5 and feme of the Commenta¬ 
tors upon them, have made the Way to this Know¬ 
ledge dill more difficult, by confounding one 
Thing with another: "Tis for this Reafon, I am 
forc’d to fpend more Time in my Accounts of thefe 
Things, than I at firlt thought to do, in giving 
the Senfe of the principal Writers on thefe Heads, 
as well as my own Opinion. But I fuppofe it 
may not be difagreeable to my Readers, to find 
fuch a Work as this is, fet in the cleared Light, 
tho’ it may render it fomewhat more voluminous. 

Of the Roman Bean. 

Of the Pulfe mention’d by Columella , the Bean 
is what I (hall fird examine. The Faba SylveJIris 
Graconim , Jive Faba Veterutn of Barkivfoyi, feems 
to be what was in Ufe among the ancient Romans $ 
for we find that the Romans, in Hufbandry as well 
as in other Arts and Sciences, follow’d the Greeks 
as nearaspolfible, and particularly in the Culture 
of their Fruits j fo undoubtedly the Beans, Peafe,G?c. 
which th zRowavs rais’d upon their Farms were gene¬ 
rally the fame as were cultivated among the Greeks 
who had Opportunities of collecting from all Coun¬ 
tries which border’d upon the Medheravean Sea. 
i This Bean is call’d in Greek Kand 
Faba Sllvejhis , by the Lathis it is alfo call’d Fab# 
Gr&ca, to didinguifh it from the Faba JEgyptta. 
Authors have been very various in their Opinions, 
j concerning the Faba Veter urn, or Antiquonm Gr&- 
connn *, fome of them making it the fame with 
j our Evglifl) Garden Bean, but without any Reafon 
as I can find $ for the Ancients compar’d the Seed 
of their Bean, to that ot the Lotus and Terebivtbus, 
which by no Means agrees with our Garden Bean, 
but comes near to the Seed of the Faba Silvejlris 

Gr&coyum * 
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Gr&conm , Lobel and Lttgdimenfs are on my Side, 
and have fufficiently fhewn the Miftakes of thofe 
who would endeavour to perfwade us, that the 
Bean usd by the Ancients, was our common Car¬ 
den Bean. Lobel calls this, Faba Gr&corum Sjlve^ 
ft”*\ which Dodaneus names Rcofia Jive Fafehts Sylve - 
fins and Nigra, i. e. black Bean, Camerarus 
calls it Pifa Nigra, or black Pea, and Litgduvenfis 
Pbajiolus SjlveJhis$ this Sort grows naturally in 
Spaini fays Parkivfon , from whence he tells us, 
he receiv’d the Seeds. Dodoiteus has given us a 
good cut ol this Sort of Bean which wii hout Doubt 
is the fame Sort of Bean mention’d by Diofcorides 
and Galen in their Medicinal Prefaiptions, altho' 
we ufe our common Bean Flower in the lieu of 
it to good Effect, yet theirs would certainly be the 
moft proper. 

It is a Thing well worthy our Remark, in 
what Veneration the Ancients held this Study of 
Agriculture*, how many of their great Families 
have taken their Names from Beans and Peafe, 
which very likely might firft come from their 
Anceftors, who were Hulbandmen, and rais’d them- 
felves by cultivating of fuch Kinds of Pulfe, as 
Fabius Porcius, ®jiintus, Fabius nuximus. Pi jo, Cicero, 
&c. befides, the Ufe of Counting and Numbering 
with Beans which is ftill prachs’d in fome Parts 
of Italy , andthe Way of balotting, us'd among the 
ancient Romans upon Elections, with black and 
white Beans. 

But while I have the Roman Bean before me, I 

cannot help mentioning another Sort of Bean, as 

it was call’d by the Antients, which grew in AUgypt, 

which Diofcorides and Tbeophrafius, calls Faba 

JZgyptia cujus radix Colo c a fa dicebatur, that is the 

Egyptian Bean, whole Root was call’d Colocafa $ 

but there is a very wide Difference between this 

Plant, and what bears the Name of Bean in our 

Fields and Gardens, not any Part of the Plant of 
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the JEgjjftm Kind, bearing the lead Refemblance 
with what we cail Beans now a Days, as by the 
Deicription will appear: However, fince it was 
known to the Greeks , and us'd with them as Beans ^ 
foit might alfo be known to the Romans , perhaps, 
tho’ not fo much us'd by them as the true Beau 
which I have mention'd above: The Bean of 
A''gypt, fays Diofcoi ides, is call'd by fome the Bean 
of Pontus-, but Tbeopbrajhis mentions neither Aigypt 
cor FWwj, but only names it a Bean growing 111 
Lakes, and (landing Waters in A]ia, that are in 
Syria and Cilicia •, but in thefe Places, Tbeopbrajhis tells 
us ; it does not ripen its Fruit; but about Torona, in 
a Lake in the Country of Calcidicnm, the Fruit comes 
to full Perfection. Diofcorides tells us, this Plant 
brings large Leaves, like thofe of the Petaftes 
or butter Burr $ the Stalk, fays Diofcorides , is a 
Cubit long, which is a Foot and half, and Tbeo - 
phra/lus fays, the longed Stalk is four Cubits, which 
is fix Foot, and of the Bignefs of one's Finger, like 
a foft Reed *, but without foynts: Whoever is un¬ 
acquainted with the Manner of Growth, common 
with Water Plants, may wonder at the Difpropor- 
tion in the Length of the Stalks, fet down by 
thefe two'Authors •, but a little Enquiry will foon 
reconcile it to us 5 the Water Lillies, for Exam¬ 
ple, will fometimes have Stalks to their Leaves, 
of four or five Foot long, and fometimes not above 
; half a Foot, which depends only upon the Depth 
j of Water they grow in $ the white Water Lilly 
; I have gather'd in Water five Foot deep, and the 
! Leaves of the Plants have then laid flat upon the 
Surface of the Water $ and the Roots which I took 
from thence, and planted in Tubs of Water, made 
their Leaf v talks or Footdalks, the Year following, 
hardly fix Inches long, which was, becaufethey had 
no greater Depth of Water to grow in : And this 
I fuppofe was the Occafion of the Difference be¬ 
tween the Length of the Stalks mention’d by 

Tbeopbrajhis 
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Theopbrafhis and Diofcorides -, this Plant, fay they, 
bears a Flower twice as large as the Poppy, with 
double Flowers, as one may interpret the Words 
of Tbeopbraflus, plenum Caput, of a Rofe Colour 5 
after which appeareth the Fruit call'd Ciboriav , 
i, e. a fmall Calk, not unlike the Comb which is 
made by Wafps, in which is contain’d about thirty 
Cells, and in every Cell groweth a Bean or Seed, 
whofe Top rifes above the Cell that enclofes it. 
Clufm in his Account of this ftrange Fruit, tells 
us, the Fruit is much like a Poppy Head, cut oft 
at the Top of a light brown Colour-, the Circum¬ 
ference at the Top, was about nine Inches, and 
growing lefs and lefs towards the Stalk -, the up¬ 
per Part of the Froit was finooth and plain, hav¬ 
ing 24 Cells, plac’d in a certain Order in every 
one of which, was a fmall Nut, like an Acorn, , 
almoft an Inch long, and an Inch in Compafs, 
whofe Top was brown, ending in a Point like 
an Acorn-, this Nut or Bean, they tell us, is a 
little aftringent, and fomewhat bitterifh to the 
Tafte. This Account of Chjhts, agreeing fo well 
with the other Accounts of the Ancients, may 
well enough determine that it is the true Faba 
sEgyptia, which was fo well known among the 
Greeks. For my Part, I am apt to guefs it is ra¬ 
ther a Nymphea or Water Lilly, than a Colocajia: I 
And I think the Method of propagating it. as | 
Ath&mis tells us, muft not be omitted •, which is 
to put the Seeds of it in Clay, and fo thru!!; 
it to the Bottom of the Lake or Pool, where we 
defign it to grow. This Method is very proper 
to be us’d, where we defign to propagate any of 
our Water Lillies from Seed, 

Of Penfe. 

I fhould now fpeak particularly of the Peafe, 
which were cultivated by the Roman Huftandmen; 

but 
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but I find but fmall Footfteps to that Difcovery. 
Dodoveus tells us, that his Pifnm majus, is call’d in 
the Flemijh Language Roomjhe e>when and groote 
erwiten which in Latin is Pifum Romamm ant Majus , 
tohich is the Roman Pea or greater Pea, and the 
Latbyrns major perennis, or greater Everlafting Pea 
is call’d by Tragus Pifum Gr&corntn , but the Greeks 
make a Difference between and viaot ; how¬ 

ever, the Grains of the Latbyrns were eaten by 
the Greeks, as well as Peafe ; for Galen tells us, 
that the Country People in Afia , where lie liv’d, 
us’d the Latbyrns, not only as they in Alexandria , 
and other Cities did their Phafeola and Ervilia, but 
made them into a Pultage, as they did Lentils ; but 
he adds that the Pultage made of the Latbyrns , is of 
a thicker Confidence than the others; and there¬ 
fore is more nourilhing. 

But befides, what Galen mentions of the Ufe of 
this Latbyrns, it would be of fingular Benefit, for 
Cattle who will eat the green Haulm of it very 

greedily, as I am inform’d by- Tempejl, Efq; 

F. R. S. and has this Advantage more than other 
Fodder, that it may be cut} or 4 Times in a Year. 
This is very eafily rais’d of Seed fown early in the 
Spring, but muft (band till the third Year, before 
we muft expert it to flower with us, tho’ perhaps 
it might come to bloom fooner in a hotter Coun¬ 
try, becaufe the Juicies would be fooner digefted 
and diverted of the watry Parts, in fuch Places 
where the Heats are violent, than in our moderate 
Climate. 


Of the Lens or Lentil. 

But I now come to defcribe the Lentil and 
give an Account of its Ufe among the Romans. 

Of the Lentil we have two Sorts cultivated in 
England, that which is called the Lens major, and 
the other the Lens minor ; that is, the greater Len- 
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til , and the fmaller Sort; the larger Sort con lifts 
of feveral (lender weak Branches, fomewhat hard, 
about two Foot long, from whei ce (hoot forth at 
feveral Places long Stalks of fmall winged Leaves, 
iet on each Side of a Middle Rib, without any odd 
Leaf at the PoiDt, for the Leaf Rib ends in a fmall 
Clafper: The Flowers are fmall, and rife from 
between the Leaves and the Stalks, in Couples, at 
the End of a long (lender Foot ftalk, of a reddifh 
purple Colour, fomewhat like thofe of Vetches •, 
after which come fmall fhort Cods, which are fome¬ 
what fiat, in which are contain’d two or three 
flat round Seeds of a pale yellowifh Colour; the 
Root is fibrous, and dies yearly. 

The Lens minor , or fmaller Lentil , differs from 
the other, in having its Stalk, Leaves, and Seed 
fmaller; the Flowers are more pale, and the Seed 
is whiter, which makes the whole Difference. The 
Lentil is call’d in Greek ipawr and and in La¬ 
tin Lens and Lenticular the Country People in 
Hampfbire, U'iltjhue, and the Countries thereabouts, 
call them Tills, and cultivate them only as Fod¬ 
der for their Cattle: The ancient Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans us’d the Grains of them in their Broths; and 
alfo, as fome fay, made Pultages of them : But 
Galen fays, this Food is apt to breed melancholy 
Humours -, and therefore is by no Means proper 
for thofe that are of dry Conftitutions, but ’tis pro¬ 
fitably given to thofe that are of a watry Dif- 
pofition. 
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Of the Phafelus or Fafelus, or Phafiolus 

and Phafeolus. 

I find many Controverfies have been among the 
Botanick Writers, concerning the Phafelus of the 
Ancients,- fome being willing to make it the Pba- 
feolus or Kidney-Bean, while others make it a very 

different Sort of Plant. Virgil in hi? firft Book 

of 
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Georgies , feems to make it no great Compliment, 

as fome think when he lays, 

* 

Sen Pivgnm Vicum foies, vilemve Pbafehtm. 

» 

And which they fancy declares the Pbafehts to be 
. a wild Pulfe, which Charter does not well agree 
: with the Sorts of Kidney Beans we cultivate in 
1 Evghvd $ unlefs the Romans happen’d to have of 
l the very wbrft Sort, which indeed might be of 
| the Tmalleft Kinds, and nfght make but an in- 
different Meat ^ and efpecially if the Seeds of them 
| were dry, before they were prepar’d for eat- 
|ingi which I fuppofe was the Way the Rofjrns 
|us’d them, and not to eat the Cods of them green 
as we do in England ^'for we find nothing ot that 
mention’d by any of them ^ and^ befides, 5 tis not 
every Sort neither that has the Shells or Cafes of 
ffthe Seed fit to eat $ and fome of the fmaller 
Sorts efpecially have their 1 Shells fo full ofStrings, 
that they cannot be eaten, and their Seeds are fo 
fmall that they are fcarce worth taking out of 
Ithe Shells ^ and truly, if they were fueh, I can¬ 
not think they defervcl any great Share of Labour, 
have feen about 50 Sorts ot Kidney-Beans, from 
ivers Parts of the World, fome whofe Seeds have 
been as large as Walnuts, and others, whofe Seeds 
iave been no larger than Tares * and there are 
nmc yet lefs, as is the 13 mention’d b y Gafins, 
ith bkek Seeds ^ and perhaps fome, of thefe 
'mailer Kinds, were thofe that the Roinans eulti- 
ted ; it Pbafehts and Pbaftohis prove to be one and 
J|he fame Tilings let us now fee what the Writers 
f Plants have faid of it. 

The of Diofcorides is written by Galen 

and has been the Occafion of fome Con- 
[roverfy, concerning-which Mattbiohs writ againft 

who thought the Phafeohs of Diofcorides 
jo be the hiviha , and the 0-^^ wm-w 2. e. Svnlax 
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bortenfis quod fmilacis modo covfcendit , to be the 
ordinary Pbafiolus ; which Opinion Mattbiolns con¬ 
tradicts, and joyns with Cordus , that the common 
white Kidney-Bean was the Pbafiolus of Diofcorides ^ 
but that cannot be the Meaning of Diofcorides , 
becaufe he places his Pbafiolus among the ordinary 
Pulfes which grow wild * and tells us, that it is 
hard of Digeltion, and moves Vomiting, which 
we do not find from our Kinds, but is common to 
many wild Pulfes •, he tells us, likewife, that the 
Seeds of his Pbafiolus , are like thofe of the Spartium 
Fmte: v, or Spanifl,) Broom. Again, fome likewife 
make a Doubt, whether the Dolkhns of Theopbra- 
Jhis , and the Simla* Hortenfis of Diofcorides are the 
fame. But Galen in primo AUmentornm has pretty 
well fct that to rights, where he fays, that be¬ 
caufe Theopbrafns tells us, his Dolicbus muft have 
long Poles to fupport it in its Growth •, he furely 
means the Pbafiolus , or Diofcorides Simla* Horten]is. 
o that it appears that the Dolicbus, .Smilax Horten• 
fs , and our common Pbafeolus are all one, which 
CEtins tells us in his firft Book: For without Doubt 
the Pbafeolus of Diofcorides is the fame with the Plw 
felus of Gab;,which he joyns with Ochnis , fpeaking 
of Pbafeolus afterward, and Lobell takes to be that 
Pulfe which Lugdunenfs calls Pbafeolus Sjlvarm, 
and Clufus the Orobus Pannonicus . Cordus makes Pha- 
felus and Phafolus to be but one, and differing from 
Pbafeolus, which rifes pretty high, and muft be fup- 
ported with Poles 5 but the Pbafehs dees not rife- 
fo far the various Opinions of the Writers of Plants^ 
from whence I conclude, that the Pbafelus of the 
Romans was a Dwarf Kidney-Bean, which nevei' 
clamber'd, as Pbafeolus was the Name given to fuch 
Kidney-Beans as would run up Poles ^ for we have 
feveral Sorts^ of Kidney-Beans, which are Dwarfs, 
and do not rife above a Foot, and fome Sorts not 
above fix Inches high * thefe for the moft Part are 
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brought from Turkey and Qreece , from whence per¬ 
haps the Romans might have them ; and what 
Virgil fays of th e'Pbafelus, perhaps, might not be 
meant to depreciate the Merit of it; but might 
fignify that it was a Dwarf or low Kidney-Bean; 
that was to be fown in the Fields. I am apt 
to think this Phafehts muft have fome Defert, 
becaufe Columella mentions it with the Pulfe of 
the beft Account. But this I (ubmit to my Bro- 
, ther Botanifts, who are the beft Judges in fuch 
! a Cafe ; but, that the Kidney-Bean of fome Sort 
or other was known to the Romans , I think 
there is no Doubt. However, as far as it con¬ 
cerns the Welfare of the Farmer with 11s, he 
, may cultivate either the Dwarf Sort or the 
j climbing Sort in our Climate; only taking No¬ 
tice, that none of the Dwarfs require more 
Care than juft putting the Seed into the Ground; 
but the other Sorts muft have Bufhes or Poles 

I to fupport them. Before I conclude, I muft ob- 
ferve that the of Diofcorides is -the 

fame with Tbeophrajlus 9 : s aomx* or Ao \iy?s z. e. 
Dolicus or Dolichis . 

Of the Cicer or Ciche Pea, wRam Ciches. 

This the Greeks call Erebintbus in Latin 

Circer: Pliny and Tbeophrajlus differ in the ranging 
thele Geers *, but Diofcorides divides it into Sativum 
and Sylvejlre ; that is, the cultivated Kind, and the 
wild Sort. We have two Sorts of the cultivated 
Kind, the red and the white; but Mattbiolns adds 
a third, which he calls the black; but this is 
[nothing but the red Sort, which by Time changes 
jblack. The Cicer Columbimm of Tbeophrajlus , and 
[that which is call’d by others Cicer Venereum , is the 
white Sort. Mattbiolus tells us, that heretofore 
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the Gomans took the Cicer Cohmbbnim to be a Sort 
of Pea, but blames them for that Error, and Tragus 
and feme others were as much in the Wrong, when 
they took Vetches to be Geers. Galen tells us, 
that Geers are as windy Meat as Beans, but are 
more nourifthng $ and Plutarch tells us, that no 
Worms breed in Cicers J tho’ all other Pulfe are 
fubjed to them. Thefe are fown in fome Paits 
of England , as we do Peafe, and are gather'd about 
the fame Time. As I have mention’d two Sorts 
above of the Cicer , I {hall now give my Reader a 
Defcription of them ^ they both bring Stalks of 
about a Yard long, whereon are fet many fmall, 
and almoft round Leaves, dented about the Edges, 
plac'd on each Side of a Rib or Stalk, the Flowers 
come from the Joints, fometimes Angle, and fome- 
times two together, upon fhort Foot Stalks they 
are fome white, others of a yellowifh Colour, and 
fome of a reddifli Purple, lighter or deeper as their 
Peafe or Seed will be that comes after them-, 
thefe arc contain’d in fmall and thick (hort Pods, 
one or two Peafe at mod in a Pod. The Root is 
fmall, and the Plant is annual. 

Of the Qnabis or Hemp. 

The Cannabis Sativa or manur’d Hemp with us, 
is allow’d by all Writers, to be the fame with that 
which was cultivated by the Romans: It is of ex¬ 
traordinary Ufe for Cordage, and for making coarfe 
Cloth for Sacks, packing, and other Ufes * it has 
been faid to be of two Kinds, the Male and Fe¬ 
male, altho 5 they both rife from Seed fav’d from 
the fame Plant, as the Plant Mercury does, and the 
Spinach with fome others, fome of which, always 
bring barren, or falfe Flowers as they call them, 
whilft the other Plants of the fame fowing are 
fruitful ^ thefe barren Flowers,however, are always 
fumifh’d with an enlivening Duft, which ferves 

to 
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to impregnate the blofTom Part of thefe Plants, 

: among them that bring Seeds * and without this 
! Duft fall among them, or is convey’d to them, 
i the Seeds will not be perfeft, or fit for growing, 
as has been try’d. But whoever defires to know 
more of this, may find it fully explain’d in my 
Chapter of the Generation of Plants. In my 
; new Improvements of Planting and Gardening, 
1 what is falfely call’d the Male Plant of the Hemp, 
| by the Country People is really the Female, as it 
I brings the Increafe *, it has a ftronger Stalk, and 
| is more bufhy, with the Leaves larger, and of a 


j darker green Colour, and bears Seed without any 
j plain fhew of Flowers. On the other Hand, what 
| the Farmers call the Female Plant, has for the 
mod Part a Tingle Stalk, with few or no Branches, 
which bear Flowers, but never yields any Seed, 
and is ripe, and mull be cut down or pull’d up be- 
j fore the other * they both rife to a great Height, 

\ if they like the Ground, fix or feven Foot, with 
j many Leaves fet on the Stalks at pretty equal 
I Diflances, every one divided into 5,6, or 7, and 
1 indented about the Edges, making a Form almoft 
j like the Leaves of the Palma Cerijii , or the Ballard 
i Helebore, every Leaf being fet upon along Foot* 
j ftalk, of a dark green Colour, and of a ftrong un* 
| pleafant Smell: The Flowers are finally and of a 
pale yellow Colour, {landing many together upon 
long fpiked Branches, which turn into Duft that 
is carry’d too and fro by the Wind, but produce 
no Seed. Thefe properly are the Male Plants as 
| they impregnate the Female with this Duft : 

| Thefe Plants being weaker and tenderer than the 
others, and the Stalks hollow, and not To Luxur- 
rant, make the fined Thread, and confequently 
weave into the fined Cloth, and is frequently 
diflinguifh’d from the other, by the Name of Sum¬ 
mer Hemp 4 but the other which is ftronger is 
call’d Winter Hemp, becaufe it is not fit to be 
I G 3 gather’d 
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I 

gathered or drawn till towards Winter, or not lefs , 
than a Month after the other: This bears Seed as 
the other bears Flowers, upon long fpiked Branches, i 
This Seed is round, and contain d in round Heads-, 
the Roots cofifift of ftrong Fibres, which take fall ' 
hold of the Ground, but die yearly. The Seeds ‘ 
of this, Matthiolus tells us, given to Hens of com¬ 
mon Poultry, when they forbear Laying, will foon . 
make them Lay abundantly. This, wherever it 
be planted, will greatly impoverifh the Land, as 
we find by Experience in many Places in England j 
where it has been cultivated. This is called j 

by the Greeks, as Cannabis by the Lathis. I 

Of Milium, or Milieu 

The Milzum of the Latins is the Greek 
but is call’d Pafpalos by Galen *, Varro thinks it is 
the Meline, but Diofcorides and Galen are of a dif¬ 
ferent Opinion ^ for Meline , they tell us, is Panick. 
All Authors, however, agree in their Accounts of 
the two Sorts I {hall have Occafion to mention \ 
which are the black and the white •, of which Belo- 
nius fays, the People of Cilicia, who call it Hareovier ., 
after the Arabians, make their Bread andPultage; 
Galen likewife informs us, that it is fometimes 
made into Bread, but it is very brittle, not having 
any Tenacity in it, fo that it nouriihes very lit¬ 
tle however, it is much ufed in Germany, boyfd 
in Milk, and eaten with Sugar. 

Matthiolus alfo tells us, that at Verona, the Bread 
that is made of it is much admir’d for its Sweet* 


nefs, while it is hot, and is frequently eaten there \ 
but . that it grows hard and unpleafant, if it be 
kept any Time ’tis of great Ufe in Italy, for the 
feeding of Poultry and Pidgeons, fattening them 
prefently : But I come now to deferibe the two 
Sorts which I receiv’d from Italy, and brought to 
good Perfection.in. my Garden.5.-the firft is thf 

, ‘ ' Milht 
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Milium vulgarc Album , or the common white Mil¬ 
let, which brings feveral jointed Stalks riling from 
one Root. Thefe Stalks, which are foft, are fill’d 
with a white Pithe, and are cover’d with a Kind of 
■Hair or Down *, the Leayes are long and large like 
thofe of the Reed, and partly encompafs each o- 
ther ^ the Tops of the Stalks are furnifh’d with a 
Number of pale, yellow, long Sprigs like Feathers, 
bowing down their Heads, fet all along withlinall 
Seeds enclofed in whitifh Hulks} which being fe- 
parated from the Hulks, are fhining, and of a pale 
yellowifh Colour, fomewhat hard, about the Big- 
nefs of Rice^ the Root is very fibrous, but dies 
yearly. 

The other, which is the Milium nigrum, or black 
I Millet, is little different from the former in the 
| Manner ofits Growth} but is fomewhat lets, and 
likewife its Juba or Tuft is of a browifh Colour, 
and the Seed black, which is all the apparent 
Difference: It would do very well for fome of 
our idle Lands in England, and I wonder it is not 
cultivated with us, for nothing that I know of, 
fattens Fowls better than this Grain. 

I Of Panicum, i. e. Panick. 

Panicum , or Panick, is call’d in Greek -but 
by Galen and Diofcorides Meline , and by 

Diodes which mod: are of Opinion was ra¬ 

ther taken from quod rnclleum quidpiam Jignificat , 
than from which is black, and it is likely 

from hence Pliny calls it Melfrugum. Theophrajlus 
makes the Elimos and the Meline to be two feveral 
Plants} and Pliny tells us, Panicum a pennculis diftum 
fuzt , and puts it among the Corns, as does alfo 
Diofcorides } but Galen and Columella places it a r 
mong the Legumine or Ptdfes. This Panick, which 
I fliall have Occafion to mention, affords little 
Nourilhment} and Galen tells us, That it is no^: 
' G 4 pear 
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near fo good as Millet for any Purpofe: The Mil* 
lets are much Tweeter, and eafier ct Digeftion than 
Panick, altho’ the Country People feed upon it, 
when it is boyPd in.Milk, as they do Wheatand 
he adds, that the• Itdiiay. Sort is far better than 
that of AJia , which was his own Country. • 

Joannes Leo . in his Hiftory of Africa fays, That 
in fotne Places they make very fine Bread of Pa¬ 
nicky but he does not tell us of which Sort, for 
there are a great many Kinds of it, which are 
brought to England every Year from the Eajl and 
77 fj? Indies-, 5 tis a very fattening Food for Fowls. 
The Panick which I am about to mention, which 
was that ufed by the ancient Romans, loves a fat 
Soil ^ but Cohmllx will give us an Account of its 
Culture, fo {hall fay no more in this Piece than 
what relates to the Defcription of the Plant. 

. The Pamcm album vulgar e, or common White 
Panick, is the Plant which was cultivated by the [ 
ancient Roman Hufyandmen, and is now part oi 
the Care of lome Farmers in Italy *, tho 1 truly 
not only the old Roman Hulbandry, but even (e- 
veral of the Plants they were ufed to cultivate in 
Italy, are in a Manner Strangers to that Countrv 
at prefent •, and it is certainly a very juft Obfer- | 
vation of a late Comentator upon T r vgil s Georgies 
t^t we have more of the ancient Huibapdry ot 
the Romans now practifed in England, than even in 
Italy itfelf. 

But this Panick brings a pretty ftrong jointed 
Stalk full of Pith, but without Down, as Millet 
has: This Stalk brings large Leaves at the Joints, 
larger than thofe oi Wheat, and fo like the Leaves 
of Millet, that they, can hardly .be known aflun- 
der ^ on the Top of the Stalk there appears a long 
round clofe Spike of a whitifh Colour, round at 
the End and foit, and feemingly cover'd with 
Down, with fmaU fhopt. Branches * the whole 
Length, whfoh difeover .thfprfelvcs yrhen it is 
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\ full ripe and open’d, full of hairy foft Hulks, 

• which include final! white Seeds, lefs than the 
i 'Seed-of Millet, and r.nt fo fhining 5 the Root is 
very fibrous like that of Millet, but fmaller: This 
Plant is an Annual; I nave had fome Seeds of _ 
this Plant from Italy , and find it will do vety well 
in our Climate. 
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Of the Sefama, or Sefamum, call'd, the Oyly 

purging Pulfe of the Ancients. 

All Authors agree, that the Plant I fhall here 
defcribe, is the Sefimum of the Ancients, the Greeh 
name it frW* and Z /a w ov -> and the Latins Sefama 
iff Sefamum. ’Tis a Plant well known in Egypt, as 
P. Alphas tells us*, it is call’d there, fays he, 
Sempfem , and theOylofit is call’d Syris. Many 
Authors pi *ce it among the Grains or Corns, while 
others place it among the Pulfes. which all of 
them, that we now know, bring their Seeds in 
Cods, of fome Fafhion or other •, but why it is 
rank'd among the Corns I cannot underftand, un- 
lefs it might be becaufe the Ancients ufed to put 
the Seed of it into their Bread, as they did poppy 
Seed, and that it was fown in Fields by the J^p- 
mans as they did Bread Corn. 

4 

Tbeopbrajhts , in diftinguifhing the Kinds of Grain 
makes three Sorts: The firft, Wheat, Barly, &c, 
the fecorid, Beans, Peafe, &c. the third, Millet, 
Panick, and Sefamum. The Corn brings Spikes 
or Ears} Pulfe bears Cods^ and his third Sort as 
Millet bear a Juba, as he fays, like the feather’d 
Top of the Reed. Such indeed we find in the 
Millet and Panick, but rather might be placed 
among the Legumes or Pulfe, as Columella has done, 
becaufe it bears its Seeds in Pods * but ftri&ly, ac¬ 
cording to the Modern Method of claffing of Plants, 
this is neither one nor the other, neither a Corn 
nop a fulfe * but Qdfrn, as well as CofymeJIa, places 

it 
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it among the Pulfe, and tells us, that in his Time 
it was eaten, as other Pulfes were. One may fee 
the Manner of preparing the Oyl of Sefamum in 
Beloniuu Diofcoridcs , and alfo Galen fay, that it is 
hard of Digeftion, and yields a grofs Nourishment, 
and is very fattening. Mr. Tournefort in his Voy¬ 
age to the Levant, obferv d great Quantities ot this 
Sefamum growing on the Iflands of the Archipelago •, 
kis now much negledf ed in Italy, and rarely found 
there but in fome curious Gardens ^ and we have 
here and there fome Plants of it in England $ but 
I can’t find it is a Plant which is any ways agree¬ 
able to the modern Diet of the Englifi, and there¬ 
fore do not expect to find it ever cultivated with 
us in large Quantities, unlefs it be for the fake 
of the Oyl, or for a dry Fodder for Cattle • how¬ 
ever, in’ this Work it is neceflary that I give my 
Reader the Defcription of every Plant mention'd 
by the ancient Writers of Hufbandry, for the bet¬ 
ter Underftanding of their Works * and that we 
ay the better determine how far we have im¬ 
prov’d fince their Time, or whether we have loft 
any ufeful Branch of their Hufbandry. 

The Sefamum , upon its firft Appearance from the 
Seed, fhews us three or four longilh Leaves Some¬ 
what broad, between which come forth others, 
which, when they are full grown, are as large as 
the Leaves of the great Nightfhade * fome of them 
being more indented than others, appearing as if 
they were torn, efpecially near their Foot-ftalks, 
The main Stalk rifes from among the hottomLeaves, 
is ftraight, thick and round, near two Foot high $ 
from whence fpring out on every Side many Stalks 
of Leaves like the former, if it likes the Ground, 
and is warm enough fituated, or elfe only grows 
with a Angle Stem •, when it is in its full Luxuri¬ 
ance, it flings out moft commonly two Stalks from 
each Joint, and at each Joint quite to the Top of 
the Plant, appears a fingle-white Flower, Some¬ 
what 
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what like the Flower of a Campanula , Monopetalous, 
or made up with one Leaf or Petal, without any 
Divifion on the Edges, containing a few Apices, 
which are not tall enough to be difcover'd with¬ 
out opening the Flower. When the Flowers are 
paft, they are fucceeded by Email, long and hard 
Seed-Veffels, having three or four, and fometimes 
five Cells-, in which is contain'd, finall flat Seeds 
of a pale yellow Colour. The Root is fomewhat 
large and long, with feveral Fibres joyning to it, 
which take firm hold of the Ground 5 the Leaves, 
Stalks, and Seeds, are fo bitter, while they are 
green, that Cattle will not touch them $ but being 
dry’d become agreeable to them, and foon make 
them fat. The Seed being full ripe, and prefs’d, 
yields more Oyl than Linfeed, and is very fweet, 
when it is frefh, and of a whitifh Colour * it will 
keep a long while without growing ftrong. 

I fhould now proceed to defcribe the Lupine, 
which fo highly commended by Columella ., ac¬ 
cording to the Order • he has plac’d it among his 
Pulfe, in the Chapter now before us * but as he 
fets a Value upon it chiefly as a Manure for Lands, 

I have already had Occafion to treat of it at large,, 
in the Chapter which relates to Dungs, and Ma¬ 
nures, to which I refer my Reader, and proceed to 
give a Defcription of the Limnn or Flax, which fol¬ 
lows next in Order after th e Lupine, 

Of the Linum or Flax. 

The Linum is the Greek Ahoy which fignifies ei¬ 
ther the growing Plant, or the Plant prepar’d for 
fpining, or the Cloth made of the Plant •, we may 
obferve, that the Romans generally preferv’d the 
Greek Names of the Plants, I have had Occafion 
to mention in this Work, which is one Proof that 
they learn’d the greateH Part of their Hufbandry 
from the Greeks: And if we add to this the early 
* * Accounts 
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Accounts of thefe Things which we find in the 
Greek Authors ^ we have then little Room to fuf- 
pect they were the Inventors of any valuable 
Particulars in Hufbandry: Nor indeed can it be 
made appear, that the Greeks themfelves were the 
Inventors of every Branch of Hufbandry, which 
the Romans learn d from them ^ for it is highly 
probable, that the Greeks had the main of their 
Skill in that Art from the ^Egyptians, with whom 
they held a confiderable Commerce * but they cer¬ 
tainly were diligent in making Difcoveries, and 
were great Refiners of every Thing they took in 
Hand. The Romans help’d to preferve their Pra- 
fiice, and by them we were taught a great Share 
of what we know of Hufbandry 5 and among the 
reft, ’tis very likely, we firft learn’d the Culture 
of Flax, which is the Lbtm Sativum, I am now 
to defcribe. 

The manured Flax brings a (lender round pliant 
Stalk, about three Foot high, but is longer or 
fhorter as it happens to agree with the Soil it 
grows upon * thefe Stalks are befet with long, nar¬ 
row, foft Leaves without Order: The Plant branches 
towards the Top, bringing at the End of each 
Branch, two or three blue Flowers, compos’d of 
five round pointed Pet alt or Leaves a piece, with 
fome Pieces in the Middle of the Flower of a 
yellowilh Colour-, after which, come round Pods 
pointed on the Top, wherein is contain’d fiat and 
ihining brown Seeds-, the Hoot is finall and fi¬ 
brous, dying yearly. It is cultivated in many 
Places in England, for the Sake of the fine Cloth, 
which is made of its Stalks after they are drefs’d 
and prepar’d} and alfo for the great Ufe the Seeds 
are off for making of Oyl, which is very much 
us’d by Painters for binding their Colours, either 
on Wood, Cloth, Stone, Iron or Glafs •, as alfo 
for burning in Lamps, lafting much longer than 
the Oyl of Olives $ befides its Ufe in Phyfick, 

is 
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very confiderable. Galen tells us, likewife, 
that the Seed was us’d by feveral People, 
as a Food, being firft parched, and then mir’d with 
Honey * and that Tome, alio, put it into their 
Bread* but he adds that ’tis hard of Digeftion, 
and affords very little Nourifhment. But I now 
come to (peak of Ordeum or Barley, which CWa- 
mella places among thePulfe, quia ex eo ptifanaeft, 
as he fays. 

Of Hordeum or Ordeum, Barley. 

The Ordeum or Hordern of the Latins , is the Greek 
Kf/Cn. There are two Sorts of it mention’d by* 
Columella ,* the Ordeum Galaticum , and the Ordeum 
Cantherhnm , which Jail Sort, he fays, the People 
call Hexajlicitm , both which I (hall defcribe in their 
proper Places. This fecond Sort of Columellas is 
call’d by Codrus Hyemale , or Winter Barley, and 
by others Polyjlicum. Codrus tells us, likewife, that 
altho 3 the Haxa/licon produces fix Rows of Grain 
upon each Head, yet the other Sort which pro¬ 
duces but two makes us amends by the great Num¬ 
ber Stalks that rife from one Root} for he obferves 
that he has feen upwards of fixty Stalks rifing 
from one Root, but that it has ufually twenty, 
thirty or forty Stalks upon a Plant. 

Barley was a Grain highly efteem’d among the 
Ancients, as well for the Meat they made of it, 
as for the Ptifana or Drink, as Columella fays, which 
was made from it: This and Wheat, were, and are 
now, the principal Grains for the Support of the 
Life of Man, but the Barley feem’d to carry the 
Day among the ancient Athenians } however, it 
itiuft be acknowledg’d, that it does not afford fo 
much Nourifhment as Wheat, becaufeit is a dryer 
Grain, but maketh a more wholefome Drink than 
Wheat alone will do, which is too fweet and fat¬ 
tening for the Body 5 but Barley in all its Parts, 

are 
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are more cooling and cleaning, except it is made 
into Malt, which femething alters its Quality. 
Viofcorides tells us, that all the Preparations of 
Barley, fuch as Barley Water, and Ptijana Drink, 
are very nourifiling -, and it is obierv’d, likewife, 
by fome Writers, that Bailey fteep’d in Water, 
being given to Hens of commcn Poultry, which 
feldom lay, will make them lay Abundance 
of Eggs. As for the feveral Preparations made of 
this Grain by the Ancients, I ftiall fpeak by and 
by j and in the mean Time deferibe thofe Sorts of 
Barley which were us’d by the Romans . 

The firft is the Hordeum Dijlichmn , or our com¬ 
mon Barley, which is the Ordeum Galaticwn of 
Columella *, this Sort has Ihorter and tenderer Stalks 
than Wheat, and the Leaves Ihorter, broader and 
rougher * the Ear is fhort, fet with two Rows of 
Grain, in very regular Order, each of them en¬ 
clos’d in an Hulk, having a long rough Awne or 
Beard at the Extremity, which is larger and lon¬ 
ger than Wheat, and is fomewhat whiter*, this 
Grain dees not fo eafily quit the Hulk, as Wheat 
does the Root is large and fpreading, commonly 
bringing a great Number of Stalks, which fufficient- 
ly make up for the Smallnefs of the Ear. 

The next is the Ordeinn Cantherinum, or Hexajli - 
churn of Columella, which is a Winter Barley, nam’d 
Hordeum Polyfticinn jive Hybernnm , it grows like the 
former, both in Stalk and Ears, only differing in 
having fewer Stalks riling from one Root, and in 
having more Rows of Grains upon one Head, 
than the former; fometimes bringing four,fome- 
times five or fix Rows of Grain upon one Ear *, and 
one Thing more, which is the fowing it for a 
Winter Crop. Lohell tells us, we had enough of 
this Sort in the Weft of England, in his Time ; and 
I now find it cultivated in many Places on that 
Side of the Country, which makes me fuppofe it 
was brought there by the Romans , We have be- 
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fides thefe, fome other Sorts of Barley cultivated 
in England , but they do not belong to this \^rk. 
Having now defcrib’d the two Sorts of Barley, 
mention’d by Columella , I am in the next Place 
to give fome Account of the feveral Ufes they were 
put to by the Ancients, and firft of the Polenta . 

The Polenta of the Ancients was a Preparation 
of Barley, prepar’d after different Manners, ac ? 
cording to the Minds of the People that made it, 
Pliny tells us, that fome Grecians made it ot green 
Barley, taken from the Ear before it was ripe* 
fteep’din Water, and after that, beaten in a Mor¬ 
tar, and waffl’d in Bafkets to take away the Hulks, 
then dry’d in the Sun, and fteep’d and beaten a ie- 
cond Time, untill it was throughly clean, and 
then dry’d, and ground fmall. To twenty Pounds 
of this Flower, was put of Linfeed , and Coriander 
Seed, of each, on Pound and half, with about two 

Ounces of Salt, being all well bruis'd and mixed 
together. 

The Romans made this Preparation of parch'd 
Barley, without giving it any Moifture, but ground 
it fmall, and added to it the Ingredients mention'd 
above, with fome Millet-Seed. 

Pliny goes on and tells us, that others among 
the Greeks , made it of Barley, moifteifd for a 
Night, and after they had dry’d and parch’d it 
the^next Day, it was then ground. 

Galen commends that Sort as the beff: which was 
made of unripe Barley, before the Beards or Awns 
were over dry, and that had been parch’d but lit¬ 
tle, without adding any Tiling to it. This Polenta 
was us’d by many Nations, fays that Author, in- 
ftead of Bread •, but efpecially the People of Cyprus 
had this in Ufe among them, altho’ they had good 
y* heat growing in their Country: This, fays he, 

I s more drying and binding than plain Barley ^ if 
lC be taken with Red Wine, or drank with Water, 
quencheth Thirft^ it was often eaten with a little 

new 
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ne^Wine, or warm’d Wine put to it, as everyone 
pleas’d. Thus far of the Preparation call’d Polenta 
the next, is that, which the Ancients call’d Maza, 
which is ftill a Kind of Polenta, being made of 
parch'd Barley mix'd with fome Sort of Liquor, 
as every one thought beft; fome us’d nothing but 
Water, while others put both Water and Oyl to 
it, as Hefychis tells us; and as Hippocrates informs 
us, fome put fweet Wine to it, and others Honey, 
the next Preparation is call’d Ptifana, which was 
efteem’d by the Ancients as the beft of their 
Drinks; it was made of feveral Sorts of Grain, 
and not only of Barley. It feems by what Colu¬ 
mella remarks in this Chapter, when he mentions 
the Ptifana, that he admir’d, that which was made 
of Barley before any other $ the Ancients had 
their Cbondro Ptifana made of Zea, Pyriva Ptifana 
made of Wheat} and Pliny fays, that Italy which 
abounded in Rice, made Ptifana of that alfo-, and 
Galen likewife informs us it was made of Pulfe, 
for he tells us of Pbacoptifana which was made of 
Lent ills-, but Ptifana fimply, without any Addi¬ 
tion, is always underftood to be (made of Barley, 
only hulk’d to make it more excellent. We find 
the Manner of making it fet down by feveral 
Authors, as Pliny, Galen, Dydiimts and others ; 
but becaufe Hippocrates has fo far done it Honour, 
as to write a whole Treatife in Praife of it, both 
made into Polenta and Ptifana, I fhall give my 
Reader the Method of preparing it for both Ufes, 
from his Writings. 

For Polenta he direfts us to take the beft Barley, 
and moiften it with Water for three or four Hours; 
then put it into a coarfe Bag, and beat it with a 
Mallet, or Peftle of Wood, untill it has quitted 
the Hufts •, then wafh it and dry it in the Sun, 
and keep it to ule as Cccafion ferveth to make 
Polenta of it. 


To 
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To make Ptifam of •it, he directs us to boil it 
gently in Water, 'till it break • and that the Li¬ 
quor be thick like Cream, which will then be 
lenifying, fweet, and flippery, and being moderate¬ 
ly Liquid, quenches Thirft by the moiftening 
Quallity. Diofcorides adds, that the ueam of 
Ptifam , by Keafon of the boiling, affords more 
Nourilhment than th t Polenta which is made of 
Barley : This was the Manner the Ancients 
made their Ptifam. I fhall next give my Reader 
fome Account of their Zythnm 7 which was another 
Preparation of Barley. 

We are beholden to TheopbraJIus and Diofcorides 
for firft mentioning the Drink call’d Zythm \ and 
for telling us of what it was made 5* but it feems 
: it was fo common with them, that they did not 
| think it worth their while to give any farther 
1 Account of it, than to fay it was a Drink made 

1 of Barley ; but Diodorus Siculus , goes a little far¬ 
ther, and tells us, Zythnm was a Drink made of 
Barley, chiefly us’d in Galatia, where there was 
neither Wine nor Oyl. Plivy makes this a little 
plainer to us, in faying that Drinks were made 
of feveral Sorts of Grain, as Zythnm in /Egypt, 
Ccdia, and ('.area in Spain ; which was likely fo 
in Pliny’s Time, and belore they had planted the 
Vine: He then mentions the Cirevifa and other 

I Sorts of Drink in Gallia. ’ fis a receiv’d Opinion, 
that this was the fame Sort of Drink which we 
now call Ale, or fomewhat like it, varying only 
according to the Manner of the Country where 
it was made, and according to the Goodnefs, Quan¬ 
tity and Diverfity of the Grain, of which it was 
made; and alfo of the Water, which is a main 
Article to be confider’d, in brewing or preparing 
any Drink. We are very fenfible, how much 

I inferiour fuch Drink as is made of brackilh Water 
is, to that which is made of Spring Water; and 
again, how far different that is, which is made pf 

H clear 





clear Spring Water, from that which is made of 
our Thames Water •, nay, of Drinks that are made !-" 
of Waters from two different Springs, one will be < 
much better than the other, tho 1 the fame Quan* [ 
tity of Grain has been us’d, and the fame Perfon 
has made them both 5 Water from a Chalk, "IVa- ! 
ter from a Gravel, Water from a Clay, all have i 
different Qualities. : , 


But Diverfities of Grain, likewife, make a great j 
Difference in Drinks ^ as for hxample, if it be 
made ot Wheat alone, it would be too thick, and i 
too fweet, or of Oats, it would be too poor and I 
thin *, but' the Quantity of Grain is all in all, to I, 
give it the Share of Strength, or make it durable, f • 
Petrus Bellonius is of Opinion, that this Zythm :' ‘ 
of the ancient Greeh, is the lame Sort of Drink, 


that the Lathis call'd Pufca or Pofca and which j 1 
is mention’d by Columella, 'Serapbio, and Avicen-. • 
but is different, as he fays, from Cerevijia or Ale, | ■ 
becaufe it is white like Milk, is thick, and very - 
nourilhing, but lumes into the Head, and caufe 
Drunkennefs, if it be taken in too great Quantity; 
this Sort of Drink, he tells us, is ufually fold in all 
tht Cities of Afia , in Tap-Houfes appointed foi , 
it.' In Devovjlme , about Exeter they have white 

Sort of Ale, which anfwers exaflly tc this Drink 
which Bellonius defcribes, which is call’d by an k' 
odd Name, which I cannot remember •, but isr- 
eafrly known in thofe Parts, by the Name of thfif 
white Ale 5 and I fuppofe, they have had it amone; 
them, ever fince the Romans were in Britain \ and 
they have many Things with them in their Way 
of Diet, which I d > not find any where in 

land befides: and I fufpcdt them to be Roman, be¬ 
caufe that Part of the Country was chiefly fre¬ 
quented by th ^Romans ,after they were conquer’d ty 
them*, and ’tis there more particularly, that tb 
Roman Hufbandry is in Pradtice, more than ant 

other Part of England. This white Drink, 0 
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mis adds, was call'd by the AJiatics Chuff'd $ and 
to ftrengthen his. Opinion, quotes a Place in Sue* 
fortius , where he relates, that C&fers Bondiqan, 
who fled from him, was found in Capua , felling 
Pofca in a Tap-Houfe * and therefore, that Pofca 
could not be Oxjcratum, as fonie think, which was 
Vinegar and Water $ but was this Zythum: But Sea- 
tiger in his Anotations upon Bellomus , as may be 
feen in Clufiuss Exoticks, (hews how much he was 
miftaken in this Account. 

The Cbovfet of the Turks is made after another 
Manner, than any of the others mention'd above* 
and may not be improperly fetdown in this Place, 
the Manner of making this Liquor, fays Scatiger , 
is with Meal made into Pafb, and boyfd in a 
great Cauldron • after which, it is fram'd into 
finall Balls, and thrown into Water, which will pre- 
fently boil up of itfelf. and grow hot without the 
Help of Fire, and become a Kind of thick Drink, 
whofe Yeft, fays he, is Light and white ^ with 
which the TurkiJI i Women us’d to anoint them- 
felves, when they were bathing to make their 
Skin fmooth and delicate-, and this Faculty the 
Ancient Writers attributed to Zythum. But I now 
proceed to give fome Account of that other Drink, 
usd by the Ancients, which was call’d Curmu 

Diofcorides mentions the Cunni , to be a Sort of 
Drink made of Barley, but gives us no farther Ac¬ 
count of it ^ nOr Plivy neither, fays any more of 
it, than what is related above, that Cerevifia was 
made in Gallia , and other Kinds of Drink in 
other Countries^ 'tis therefore, many think, that 
this Cmni was a Sort of Ale, fomewhat differing 
i f^m Zythum .* -Now that Ale, was the mod an- 
jcient Drink of our Land, feems probable from 
j the deb Name for it, which is Curw, which is 
; not vaftly different from Curmi , which is the 
\ Cerevifia made in Gallia ; and befides, that the 
j Wdtb fhould have many Things among them, 

I H 2 which 
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which were common with the ancient Gauls, feems 
reafonable enough, when we confider that the 
Language in Picardie and Normandy, which are 
Parts of France, and lye the neareft to Wales, 
retain at this Day a great Number of Welch Words, 
infomuch, that the People of thofe Provinces, are 
hardly capable of being underftood by the Na¬ 
tives of other Provinces in France, but can make 
fhift to converfe with the People of Wales. One 
might enlarge very much upon this •, but my 
Bufinefs at prefent is of another Nature. ’Tis like¬ 
ly this Cerevifia might be made of Malt, which the 
Greeks call’d Burn and the Latins after them Byne, 
which was Barley fteep’d, and of latter Date was 
call’d Maltvm, a Name taken from the German 
Word Mantb, and our Malt, both fignifying the 
fame Thing; the Word Byve is us’d by OEtius, and 
is by all Tranflators allow’d to fignify Malt ef- 
pecially, fince he has defcrib’d to us the Manner 
of making it, which confirms to us, that it can 
be nothing elfe. But I fhall now conclude my 
Remarks upon the Legumes or Pulfe, as Columella 
calls them, and enquire into the feveral Sorts 
of Fodder, which he mentions in the fame Chap¬ 
ter 5 the firft, of which, is the Medica. 

Of the Medica. 

The Medica I am about to fpealt of, is fet down 
by the moft judicious Writers, to be the i»hn of 
Diofcorides, which Pliny fays, was brought from 
Media into Greece by Darius , from whence came 
the Name Medica, and from Greece in all Likeli¬ 
hood, was firft brought among the Romans , and 
'from Italy was brought to Belgia, or that Part of 
the 17 Provinces, which is call’d Flanders, where 
it is now cultivated as well as in fome Parts of 
France, from whence we firft receiv’d it, as I fhall 
mention by and by. In Burgundy, it firft loft it s 

Nam? 
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Name of Medica , and was call’d Fcenum Burgim* 
dhctitn i but has fince recover’d the old Name 
again of Medica , and is call’d now Me die a Legitim : 
this is call’d by Avicen and the Arabians , Cot Alfi - 
1 ilfafat, but by the Spaniards , AUafalfaga and 

faljes 5 which I fuppole is the Momijh Name, which 
either has remain’d with them ever fince the 
iWoorc conquer d their Country, or what they have 
learn’d from the Moors , by Keafon of their near 
Neighbourhood to them* for the MooriJI) Lan- 
guage, is a Corruption of the Arabick in many 
Words ^ but efpecially in Plants, and other Goods 
o{ Traffick, or fuch Things as are natural to Africa , 
where both Parties refid e. This the French call 
Saint font, and Foin de Bourgogn, and the EngliJI i, 
Medick , Fodder and Snail Clavcr , or Trefoil: The 
Ufe which the Ancients made of this Herb, was, 
to feed their Cattle, and to fatten them, as ap¬ 
pears by all the ancient Writers of Botany ^ and 
particularly, by Columella, and the other Scriptores 
de re Rufiica: It was held to be fo powerful to 
fatten Horfes and other Beads, that the Farmers 
thought it proper to dint them to a certain Quan¬ 
tity, for fear of fuffocating them by too much Fat. 

But I come now to deferibe the Medica legitma 
of Dodoneus , Clnfius, and others, which is that, which 
was cultivated by the Ancients: it is call’d Snail 
Trefoil of Burgundy , and by the French , Saintfoin $ 
which French Name our Farmers know it by, and 
have cultivated it now about fifteen Years to very 
good Profit. This Plant brings many weak, green 
Stalks, bearing Trefoil Leaves of a darkifh green 
Colour, fet irregularly upon the Shoots of the 
Plant. The Flowers grow upon long Stalks, co¬ 
ming from the joints and Tops of the Branches in 
Cluders, making a fhort, thick Tuft of a blueifh 
purple Colour in fome, but in others vary in their 
Colours, fome being of a paler Blue, others of a 
more reddifli Purple, or of mix’d Blue, and Yel- 

H 3 low 
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low Colours ftrip'd after which, come fmall round j 
Cods, fomewhat refembling Snails, clofe let to- • 
gether * in which are inclosed the Seeds, which are j 
fmall and pale *, the Root grows fomewhat deep 
in the Ground, and lafts a long Time. 

The next Herb for Fodder, which Columella 
mentions, is the Fmm Gr&cm> or as we have 
it in Evgltjh, Fenugreek that which we are about 
to fpeak of, is call’d Sativum, that is the cultiva¬ 
ted Sort ^ Diofcorides calls it and by others 
; but by Theopbrafiits a cornu Jimilitu-l 

dine Jive ft Capri vel Bovis ^ the crooked Seed VefTels, | 
refembling Horns. Columella fays, it has two Sea- 1 
fons of fowing, the one belore Winter to be Fod -1 
der for Cattle, the other in February for Seed. Va\- 1 
rro calls it Silicula , and Pliny, Silicia. The inoien I 
Italians call it Fieugreco , a Corruption of the old* 
Roman Name, Fcenum Gr&cmn. Columella , and the I 
other ancient Writers of Hufbandry, place this 1 
among their richeft Fodders for Cattle. But this! 
is feldomcultivated by any of our Englifi Farmers;! 
the Seed may be had at moft of the Seed-Shops.I 
But it remains, that I give fome Defcription off 
the Plant. I 

The Fcenum Gr&cum Sativum, rifeth from the! 
Seed, fometimes with one, and now and then with! 
two or three hollow, green Stalks, which divide! 
themfelves into Branches, whereon the Leaves! 
are fet at unequal Diftances ^ but three always fell 
together on a Footftalk, almoft round at the Ends,I 
and a little dented about the Sides, Green above,! 

and Greyifh undtrfteath * from the Joints, where! 
the Leaves grow, come forth the Flowers which! 
are white, and after them crooked long Horns] 
fomewhat flat, and fmall pointed, containing! 
yellowilh corner’d Seeds within them * the Root 
is fibrous, but perifhes before Winter. 
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The next Fodder mention’d in this Chapter by 
Columella , is the Vida, which' is that call'd Vida 
Vulgaris Sativa, or in Englift), our common manured 
Vetch or Tare, the b *nr or Bicmm of Galen, which 
he tells us, was common in Afia , where he Jiv’d, 
is allow’d to be the fame with the Vida of the 

Latins $ the Athenians call’d it and Y.V&fXQY 

1, e. Saracum and Syamum, and Mattheohs calls our 

Vetch Aphace. TJiis Sort of Vetch or Taie is well 
known to our Englifl) Hufkmdmen, it brings many 
fquare Stalks from one Roof, riling fometimes two 
Foot high, entangling themfelvcs one with ano_- 
ther, fo that they need no other Props *, the Leaves 
are wing’d, and are let upon flender Ribs on both 
Sides. The End of each Rib dividing itfelf into 
tvvo or three Clafpers, the Flowers, which are long 
and narrow, come in Pairs, and are ot a deep pur¬ 
ple Colour, fucceeded by long and fomewhat broad 
Cods, wherein is contain’d five or fix fiat blackifh 
Seeds, but in fome are of a greyifii Colour*, it has 
a fibrous Root, which dies every Year. 

Columella then goes on, Proxima delude Cicera , & 
Ennnn, y Fin rago, (jiiez eft ex vrdeo. Th oCkera, or 
Cube Peafc, or Cuen, 1 have mention’d above, and 
delcribed what tluy arc 5 fo that I have no fur¬ 
ther Occafion to fay any more of them, than that 
Columella mentions them here as a Fodder for 
Cattle. 

The next Plant he mentions is the Ervum , or 
Orobus , from the Greek quod Boves eo fagt* 

ventur , as Galen informs us^ Dodoneus calls it Mo- 
chus , which is Orobus , and Lobel names it Orobus 
receptus heibariomn , becaufe it is allow’d by all 
Comentators upon the ancient Writers of Husban¬ 
dry to be the true Sort of Orobus which they men¬ 
tion. The Modern Italians fti'l preferve fome- 
thing of the Name given it by their Predeceftors, 
calling it Ervo from Ervum •, and we in England 
call it the bitter Vetch, to diftinguifh if from the 

H 4 other 
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other Sorts of Vetch. In Galens Time, the Seed 
of this Plant ufed to be deep’d like Lupines, to 
take away the Bitternefs, and was eaten by the 
People as well as the Cattlebut Columella makes 
it further ufeful, by making the whole Plant a 
good Fodder for Cattle. 

This Orcbns , or Ervum , brings feveral weak and 
{lender Branches, which reft themfelves upon the 
Ground, and rife above a Foot high, befet on all 
Sides with wing'd Leaves, each of which is very 
fmall, placed one again!! the other like Cicers, 
Vetches, andfome other Pulfes: The Flowers are 
fmall and whitifh, (landing fingle at the joints, 
after which come fmall round and long Pods knot¬ 
ted in three or four Parts, bunching out where 
the Seed lyes, which is almoft round, is fmall, 
and of a pale Colour. This Plant has a fmall 
Root, and is annual: I do not find that any of 
our Farmers have yet cultivated any of it *, I dip- 
pole becaufe they have already fo many Sorts of 
good Fodder * but however, upon fuch Grounds 
where thefe will not profper it may be try’d, and 
v/e have enough fuch Lands in England. It is 
raifed in moft curious Gardens about London , from 
whence Seed may be had. 

It now only remains that I fpeak fomething of 
the Fan ago, what it is, and to let forth the diffe¬ 
rent Kinds of it ufed hy the Ancients. Varro and 
Columella , when they (peak of it, mean nothing 
more than a green Fodder for Cattle. In this 
Chapter indeed is only mention'd that of Early, 
which is the green Herb cut or mown^ and Plhj 
tells ns of a Farrago made of Wheat, which is no 
more than gieen Wheat treated in the fame Man¬ 
ner-, where great Armies happen to be. This is 
a common Forage with em, and ’tis likely the 
Word Forage is taken from Farrago. Tragus took 
it to be Siligo, Codrus on Dirfcorides took it to be 
Olyra, and fome others to be the Typh.x of Theo- 
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pbrajlus and it is likely Farrago was made of 
every one of thefe, as well as of Barly •, but I find 
moft Authors allow that of Barly to be the beff. 

Thus I have given my Opinion concerning the 
feveral Kinds of Grains and Pulfe mention’d by 

Columella, and the other ancient Writers, with the 
Senfe of moft Authors who have treated on them: 
I {hall in the next Place proceed to enquire into 
the Method of their Culture, as the Ancients have; 
fet it down. 
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CHAP. IX. 


0 / proper Seasons for fowing of Grain , 
&c. Columella, ^ 

Remarks. 


V IRGIL is of Opinion, that neither Wheat 
nor Adoreum [hould be fown till the Vergili& 
are fet 


At ft triticiam in mejfem , robujlaq^ fana 
Exercebis hiimum , / olifq • hijiabis arijlis 
Ante tibi Eos. Atlantides abfcondantur . 


Nov this Conftellation fets fix and forty Day$ 
after the autumnal jEquinox, which happens about 
the Ninth of the Kalends of Ottober * by which 
Account we are to begin fow:ng of Wheat from 
the Sixth of the Ides of November , which is the 


and may continue that 

Thus the 


Time the Verplia fet, 

Work till the Beginning of Winter, 
judicious Farmer will neither plough his Ground, 
prune his Vines, nor cut his Trees, till about fif¬ 
teen Days before the Winter begins, or elfe in the 

fifteen Days after Winter is pa ft, We alfo allow 

them 
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them to be proper Seafons for fowing, provided 
the Soil be warm, and not over moift *, but in wet 
Land, or poor cold Ground, or in fuch Places as 
lie open and expos’d, the beft Time for fowing is 
about the Kalends of Ottober, while 'the Ground 
is dry, and before the Rains begin to fall, that the 
Corn may have got good Hold ol the Ground, and 
gather Strength enough to defend itfelf againft the 
Frofts and cold Rains. 

But let this fowing be never fo feafonable, we 
muft take Care to raile our Ridges high enough to 
carry off the Wet when it falls. 

Some are of Opinion, that we fhould not fjw 
our Corn till after the Ground has been moiften d 
with Rain, which I own may do very well, if it 
is follow'd by a favourable Seafon * but then we 
muft not wait too long for the moiftening of tha 
Ground before we put in our Corn however, this 
is commonly pracdifed in lome Provinces. 

Now if we Sow our Corn while the Ground is 
dry, and harrow it well in, it will lie there as 
fafe from Corruption as if it was in the Barn ^ and 
when once it has had the Benefit of a few Days 
Rain, we {hall fee our Corn appear above Ground 
in one Day. 

Trmclrn tells us, that if our Corn l es long in 
the Ground before the Rains fall, the Birds and 
Pi finires will devour and fpoil a good Part of it, 
which we find to be true 5 but however, the Ado- 
remn and other Sorts of Wheat being fown in their 
Hulks, will help to preferve them, and especially 
defend them from the Injuries they might other- 
ways receive from too much Wet. 

This is the Advice which the ancient Writers 
of Hufbandry has given us concerning the Seafon 
of fowing Corn, let us now examine how far their 
Directions are agreeable to the Practice ol our Evg* 
li'o Farmers. 


I 
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Virgil tells us, we mud not begin to fow out 
Wheat till alter the fetting of the Vergili <2, which 
happens to be the Sixth of the Ides of November , 
according to the Roman Account, which anfwers 
to our Eighth Day of November : This in an Italian 
Climate may do well enough, where the Rains da 
not begin to fall fo foon as in England ; but with 
us, November is generally a very wet Month, and 
therefore it is more profitable to the Farmer to 
have his Winter Corn in the Ground before the 
wet Weather comes in ; for I hold, that if we fow 
our Corn when the Ground is very wet, the Grain 
cannot be fo eafily cover’d, and perhaps not above 
half of it bury’d as it fhould be, a great Part of 
it flicking fo faft to the Clods, that they never 
can be well cover’d, efpecially where the Ground 
is ftiff. When the Land happens to be of this 
Sort, tho 3 the Farmer has made it as fine as pof- 
fible by fummer and crofs ploughing, yet would I 
advife him rather to plough in his Corn when he 
fows it, than truft to the Harrow for the buryiug 
it as it ought to be; for tho 1 the Ground be wet 
by great Rains, when we fhould fow our Wheat, 
yet when we come to turn it up with the Plough, 
we fhall find the Ground more open and fit to 
receive the Grain, than if it had been firft plow’d, 
and the Rain fallen upon it before we put in the 
Seed. 

Tremelim very well obferve*, that if we fow our 
Grain when the Ground is dry, and efpecially if 
it is a light Soil, great Part of the Seed will be 
deflroy’d by Pifmires and Birds, which with Cota- 
?nella I allow to be true; but I am of Opinion, 
the Birds eat little more of the Corn than what 
they find upon the Surface and would never grow, 
without digging for it; and if they brined their 
Corn, as we do now a-days, I cannot think the 
Pifmires would be very fond of it; but however, 
according to the Obfervations of thefe ancient Wri- 
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ters, if they were to prepare their Corn before 
they fow'd it, with Lees of* Oyl, it would be well 
guarded againft thofe Infefts ; for they tell us in 
their Accounts of making the Thralhing Floor, 
that ftrewing Lees of Oyl upon it will keep both 
the Pifmires and the Mice from it. 

But if we fow our Corn while the Ground is 
dry, the Grain, as Colmella fays, will remain there 
as free from Corruption, as if it was in the Barn, 
which we are well affined of*, Witnefs the Summer 
172;, when many Fields that were fown with 
Barly, lay dormant, till foine great Rains in July 
had fufficiently moiften’d the Ground to bring it 
up, and then on a fudden there appear’d a fair 
Profpeft of a plentiful Crop, which through the 
favour of the Seafon which follow’d, ripen’d very 
well. Again, it is obfervable, that the Seeds of 
Plants, if they happen to be bury’d in the Ground 
below a certain Depth, which they naturally re¬ 
quire, they will not come up, but remain, without 
either rotting or fprouting, tor many Years; till 
it happens that by plowing or digging, their Sta¬ 
tion is alter'd to the juft Depth of Soil they re¬ 
quire : They then fprout, and grow as well as if 
they were gather’d trefli from their Mother Plant. 
This is partly confirm’d by the great Quantity of 
Muftard, which always appears in tome Parts of 
EJfexj upon the breaking up old Grafs Lands, or 
in the digging of Ditches or Ponds, which opens 
the Ground, and turns up the Seeds of this Plant 
to a convenient Station for their Growth ; and this 
has happen’d in fuch Places, which have lain un- 
difturb’d, longer than the Memory of Man could 
reach. We have alfo a memorable Inftance of 
what I fay in our Evglijb Hiftory, of a Field, which 
had lain many Years uncultivated, but was plow’d 
after fome great Dearth, and before it was prepar’d, 
or, as the Farmer thought, was render’d fine e- 
nough to fow Corn upon it; he was furpriz’d with 

a con- 
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a confiderable Crop of Wheat, which came up of it- 
felf, and brought him a very great Profit ^ but if 
we were to go into the Gardens, for Examples of 
this Kind, we fhould prefenTly find Witneffes e- 
nough to prove, that Seeds may lie many Years 
in the Earth without corrupting * and even to 
maintain fo much of their Strength as to equal, if 
not furpafs, the Luxuriance of Plants growing from 
frefli Seeds. 

The Obfervation which we have in this Chap¬ 
ter, that our Wheat fhould be fown at fuch a 
Scafon, as it may gather Strength enough before 
Winter to refift the Frofts, is no lefs worthy our 
Regard in England, than the Care of the Italian 
Hufbandmen * for undoubtedly, when Plants of 
any Sort are in their fir ft: tender Shoot, their 
Juices are more apt to be frozen, and fpoiled by 
hard Weather, than fuch Plants as have had Time 
enough to have their Veflels gather Strength* and 
the Juices in them, thicken and harden themfelves: 
And then again, when our Lands lie wet, it is no 
lefs neceffary to obferve the Directions given us 
in this Chapter, of laying our Ridges pretty high, 
to fling off the Waters, which may either annoy 
us from great Rains, or the Overflux of Rivers * 
for when Water lies long upon our green Corn, it 
grows fickly, and turns yellow * and even is fome- 
I times fo much glutted with it, that it rots, or at 
' leaft brings fuch a flafhy Grain, as will by no 
! Means anfwer the Fanner’s Expectation, if he was 
to ufe it as foon as it was gather’d } but if it was 
to lye by, it would foon grow mouldy, and not 
j only become unfit for Ufe of itfelf, but infedt the 
Corn which happen’d to lie near it ^ fo that we ^ 
cannot be too cautious in ordering our Wheat- 
Grounds, in fuch a Manner as may keep our Corn 
free from the Injury of too much wet * no more 
than in taking Care upon the HoufTng of our 
Corn, to keep fuch Part of it, as may by Chance 

have 
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have had too great a Share of wet, by itfelf 5 or 
rather, as I have faid before, let it be us’d as foon 
as ever it is fit for thralhing. 



CHAR X. 


Of the Quantity of Grain or Seed re¬ 
quir'd to forv a Roman Acre of Ground, from 

Columella, and others ^ with Remarks . 

Roman Acre of Ground, if it be very rich, 
requires commonly four Bufhels of Wheat 
to fow it ^ but if our Ground be but in¬ 
differently good, we may allow it five 
Bufhels of Seed* 

In the fowing of the Adoreum , we allow nine 
Bufhels of Seed to a Roman Acre, if the Ground is 
very rich * but if it happen to be of a poorer Sort, 
then we muff allow ten Bufhels of Grain to be fown 
upon the fame Quantity of Ground. Thefe are 
general Rules which I lay down * but the Quan¬ 
tity of Seed for an Acre, muff be varied according 
to the Situation of the Ground * for the Sides of 
Hills, and plain Grounds, do not require the fame 
Quantity of Seed one as the other. In plain 
Ground, all Sorts of Corn thrive the beff, if it 
be a free open Soil, and is well expos’d to the 
Sun : In this Cafe fome allow but eight Bufhels 
of Adoreum to a Roman Acre. 

We fhould likewife confider the Climate, whe* 
ther it be fubject to moift Weather, or great Rains, 
or whether it is more fubjeft to be dry $ for with¬ 
out this Thought, it is very likely, that he who 
puts his Com the firft into the Ground, may be 
the Iaft in reaping a Crop, 




It 
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It is obfervable, that tho 1 the Hills bring the 
ftrongeft Gram, yet, they do not yield fo much 
Wheat as other Lands. 

We find that a chalky moift Soil, is not difa- 
greeable to the Siligo, nor the Adoreutn . 

Barley loves a light dry Soil, either frefii, or 
fuch as is lain fallow tor fome Time ^ it will up¬ 
on filch a Soil as this, bring a noble Crop *, this 
will either grow in a fat or in a hungery Soil. 

This Corn, if Keceriity obliges us to fow it up¬ 
on a wet Clay, after great Rains, will be apt to 
fuffer * and if the Ground be miry, ’twill dye. 

Five Buihels of Siligo, or of Wheat, is a proper 
Quantity for a Roman Acre, if the Ground be in¬ 
clining to Chalk, and is moderately Moift ^ but 

if the Ground be dry and light, four Buihels is 
diffident. 

Poor Ground requires more Seed than rich 
Ground, becaufe in poor Land, the Corn comes 
up with fingle Stems, but in ftrong rich Ground, 
we have many Stems growing upon one Root. 

We muft obferve likewife, that a Roma?i Acre of 
Ground, which has Trees growing upon it, will 
not require fo much Seed by a great deal to be 
fown upon ir, as an open Field of the fame Di- 
menfions. Thus tar have we been fpeaking of 
the Seed Time in Autumn, which we efteem to 
be the principal Seafon for fowing of Grain. 

But there is another Seed Time, befides this f 
which in Cafe of Neceifity helps the Farmers ^ 
this, they call the Trhnepe , or three Months 
Harveft. This is generally pra&is’d in fuch Places 
as are expos’d to Fro ft and Snow, where the Sum¬ 
mer is commonly moift ^ in fuch Places we muft 
begin to fow time enough to finilh our Work be¬ 
fore the Verval Equinox , which is about the 8th of 
the Kalends of Aprils according to the old Roman 
Kalendar , which compar'd with the Englifti Account , 
is the 25th of March. 


But 
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But if the Nature of the Place will allow, let us 
get this Work compleated before this Time:, con- 
lidering, that in this Cafe, the fooner we fow, 
thefooner we (hall reap. 

Some are of Opinion, that this Corn of three 
Months, would anfwer much better to be fown 
in Autumn, for that it cannot produce any valu¬ 
able Crop in three Months Time-, but this has 
been fufficiently experienc’d. The ftronger Corns, 
indeed, fhould always be fown before Winter, in 
moderate Climates; tho’ fometimes, we meet with 
Soils, that fling up fuch Salt and bitter Juices, that 
altho’ we have fown our Grain at a proper Sea- 
ion, yet, is it fo corrupted, by this noxious Moi- 
fture proceeding from the Ground, that many 
Parts of our Fields are unproduftive, and appear 
without any Corn growing upon them. 

Thefe naked Places, fhould be particularly ta¬ 
ken Notice off, that we may remedy this Evil at 
a proper Seafon •, for when either by this Acci¬ 
dent, or too much Wet, our Corn is delfroy’d on 
fuch Places, we fhould lay Pidgeons Dung, or if 
that is not to be had, then we may manure it 
with Cyprefs Leaves, and plough them in. But 
the old Way, is to drain off the Water by Trenches 
or Gutters, without which the Remedies I have 

preferib’d will be ineffectual. 

Some will put two or three Bufhels of Grain in¬ 
to the Skin of a Hy&m, and when they have 
lain there fometime, fow them, not at all doubt¬ 
ing of a good Crop. 

But there are alfo fome fubterraneous Caufes, 
which deftroy our Corn, chiefly by affefting their 
Roots; to prevent which, the Juice of the Plant, 
which the Country People call Sedvvi or Houfleek, 
mix’d with Water, is a good Remedy, if we fteep 
our Corn in it, for about twelve Hours. 

Some Farmers fqueefe out the Mulfh of the C«* 
c:tmh Arguim , i. e. the long bowed Cucumber, 

and 
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and fteeping the fliced Root in Water, fteep their 
Corn therein, as directed in the foregoing Re¬ 
ceipt, and then fow it. Others fprinkle their Corn 
Ridges with this Water, or with the Lees of Oyl C 
by which Means they deftroy thofe noxious Ver-' 
min, which are Enemies to the Roots of the Corn. 
j We irmft like wife take Care to fecure the beft_ 
Seed for future Sowing, as foon as the Corn is cut 
down: For as Celfus obferves, where our Corn is but 
indifferently large, we muff p : ck out the largefi:, 
Ears to be kept tor Sowing •, but when our Corn is 
generally large, we may fift it, and whatever falls 
about the Bottom of the Heap, from its extraor¬ 
dinary Weight and Largenefs, fhould be laid by 
for Seed : For we obferve, that Corn will dege¬ 
nerate as well in a dry Soil, as in a moift one * and 
if Care be not taken, a ftrong weighty Seed, may 
be impoveriflfd, and produce poor Corn, as well 
as a weak one : But what is naturally poor when 
it is lawn, can give us no Expectation of produ¬ 
cing a.rich Crop • as Virgil obferves. 

» 1 I 

Vidi letf 'a diu , iff nndto fpeSata More , 

Degcncrare tameit •, ri vu hitnuna quotannis 
Maxima qn&qne mavm hgei et: ftc omnia fatis 
hi pejus mere, etc i etro fublapfa referri 

t • 

* 

* 

f 

j Which.Mr. Diyden gives us thus in Enghjb. 

\ 

: Tet is not the Snccefs for Tears affurd , 

I Tbo' chofen is the Seed, avd fully curd \ 
j Uvlefs the Farmer. with his annual Pain , 
j Renews his Choice . avd culls the large ft Grain, 

Thus all below, whether by Nature's Curfe 
Or Fates Decree , degen rateJlill to worfe . 

Now there is no Doubt, but that a ruddy Grain, 
which is'of the fame Colour within as without, is 
good, and that- which is Pale on the Outfide, is 

I generally 
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generally the fame within, and is always light, 
and of little Worth. Let not therefore the Far¬ 
mer fet too much Value upon this pale Wheat j 
the Siligo is a white Corn, and brings a white 
Meal, but then it wants Weight to make it valu¬ 
able. This Wheat we have been fpeaking of, 
thrives bell in a moift Soil, and will bear more 
Wet than other Corn; we muft alfo obferve, that 
all Wheat, tho’ it be of the very beft, will lofe 
its Colour, and become white after the third 
Sowing. 

Next to the Wheat, we (hall mention that Sort 
of Ordeum or Barley, which we name Hordern 
Cantherimun , or what the Country People call 
Hexajiicum \ for good Barley is more nourilhing, 
both to Man and Beaft, than bad Wheat; it 
fhould be fown in a light dry Soil, whether it be 
rich or poor, for it would fpoil an indifferent Soil; 
for which Reafon, it is either fown in a Soil too 
rich to be damag’d by it, or elfe, in fuch poor 
Ground, as is good for nothing elfe 5 if the Ground 
be open and fertile, we muft fow it after the 
Autumnal Equinox but if the Land be fat and 
heavy, we muft fow it fooner; every Acre re¬ 
quiring five Bulhels of Grain. When this Sort ol 
Barley begins to ripen, it fhould be cut imme¬ 
diately, before any other Corn ; otherwife, the 
Grain will foon drop, having but a flender Stalk, 
and being without Hufks to fupport it * but for 
this Reafon, is much eafier to threfh than other 
Corn. 

When we have carry’d in our Crop, it is advi- 
fable to ky the Ground fallow for a Year, unlefs we 
can fpare a fufficient Quantity of Dung to recover 
its Strength. 

There is another Sort of Barley, call’d by fome 
Ordeum Dijiicbum,ani by others Ordeum GaUthi- 
cum, which is _ very bright and weighty, and 
being mix’d with Wheat, makes an excellent 

Family 
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Family Food; it may be Town in a holding Land, 
in a cool Expofure about March $ but it will do 
better to be fown about the Ides of January , if 
theSeafon be mild. A Ro?nan Acre will take up 
fix Bufhels of Seed of this Sort of Barley. We 
may fow among our Wheat, fome Panick and Mil¬ 
let $ and I alfo allow the fame Advantage to the 
Legumen or Pulfe 5 for there are many People who 
live upon fuch a Sort of Diet as this will produce. 

The Pulfe delight in an open light Soil, and 
thrive alfo very well in gravelly Grounds * provided 
the Climate be moift, or the Soil not too dry * and 
they do not like a dry or chalky Ground. 

The beft Time of fowing any Kind of Pulfe, 
is in the Spring, for they thrive beft in a warm 
Seafon ^ about the later End of March, we may 
put them in the Ground. 

Nor will the Expence of fowing the fmall Kinds 
of Pulfe be very great, for about four Roman Sex- 
taries of Seed is enough for a Roman Acre of Ground 
but they require frequently to.be weeded, efpecially, 
when the Seed Pods begin to appear, and may bega^ 
ther'd by Hand, as foon as we find the Seed full 
ripe, which is denoted by the Pods becoming dry, 
and lofing their Verdure \ when our Crop has been 
throughly dry’d in the Sun, we may put it in the 

Barn. 

Bread is foraetimes made of Millet, which is 
agreeable enough, if it be eaten while it is hot. . 

Panick being well clear’d of its Hufk, and al¬ 
fo Millet being boyfd, and eaten with Milk; is 
excellent Food. • 

I have here given my Reader a Piece of what 
is material in the Works of the Roman Writers of 
Huibandry, concerning the Quantity of Grain to 
be fown upon an Acre of Ground, as well as 
what they remark of the feveral Kinds of Soil, 

proper for each Grain. I fhall now proceed to 

I 2 give 
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give my Motes upon what they have recommend* 
ed in this Chapter. 

The firft Thing Khali take notice of, is what 
Columella fays, concerning the fowing a larger Quan¬ 
tity of Corn upon an Acre of poor Ground, than 
upon the fame Quantity of rich Ground, which to 
many will feem a Paradox *. For how. is it poffible, 
' fciheUnll fay, that-poor Ground fhould nourifh 
more Plants than : rich Ground $ but when we con* 
fider this, as we ought, we (hall find there is good 
Reafonfor what the Ancients direft ^ for firft, we 
muft fuppofe, that Grain when it is fown upon 
fuch a Soil as it does not like, which is, what we 
muft underftand by poor Ground, then the Corn 
will make a weak Shoot, producing only a fmall 
Straw, and confequently, a weak Head or Ear of 
Com, and therefore, one fingle Plant will ftand 
in very little Room*, but when we fow the fame 
Sort of Grain in a rich Soil, that is, in fuch a 
Soil as it likes, every Root then will bring fix, 
eight, ten, or more Stalks * and confequently, re* 
quires more Room to grow in, than perhaps, fix 
of thofe weak Plants we have been fpeaking of, 
*Tis therefore very rational, what is obferv’d 
above by the Ro 7 ?m Writers, to fow more Seed 
in poor than in rich Ground ^ becaufe, the fureft 
Way to bring a Crop upon the poor Ground, that 
{hall m fome Meafure be equivalent to that 
which grows upon the rich Ground, is to have as 
many Stalks and Ears upon one as the other, 
which can only be done, it may be, by fowing 
a Number of Seeds in Proportion. But it may be 
objected, perhaps, that fuch a fuperiour Number 
of Roots upon the poor Ground, will foon draw 
all the Nourifhment from it, and the Plants mud 
be ftarv'd, and that the Strength of the rich 
Ground, will nourifh more Plants than we allow 
to be upon it. Here we muft acknowledge, that 
certainly the Qixalities in a rich Ground, will 

nourifh 
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nourifh more Plants than the Qualities in a .poor 
Ground will do * but then as the rich Ground will 
give Strength to the Plants that grow upon it, 
ib Plants that are ftrong, will take up more Room, 
by their great Number of Stalks, than a Plant up¬ 
on poor Ground, with its lingle Stalk, or at molt 
a couple of them upon one Root} and where 
a Plant is luxuriant, it draws its Nairilhment 
much farther then a weak Plant can do; and if 
the Plants in the rich Ground have not Room -for 
the Stalks to breath a free Air, or to ftand at pro¬ 
per Diftan:es from one another, they will want 
that necellary Benefit, which all Plants draw from 
the Air, and grow faint and languid, fo that their 
Heads will bring but little Fruit; for from feve- 
ral Experiments I have made, I find every Plant 
draws almoft as much Nouriihment from the Air 
as from the Earth, and without Air it will dye. 

The next Thing I (hall obferve from this Chap¬ 
ter, is, that the ancient Hufbandmen direft us 
to fow about double the Quantity of Adoreum , 
upon a Roman Acre, than we are to fow of Wheat-, 
what the Adoreum is, I have explain’d in the 
Chapter of Wheat and Bread Corn, whereby it 
will appear, that what they call Adoreum , is an 
hulked Wheat; and for which Reafnn, it is na- 

! tural to fuppofe, that a Quantity of this Sort of 
Grain to fow an Acre with its Hulks about it, 
will fill n^ar twice as much Space, as a Propor¬ 
tion of naked Grain will do ; for the fame Quan¬ 
tity of Ground, that is, a Bndiel of Wheat clean’d 

I of the Hulk or Chaff, will low twice as much 
Ground as a Bulhel of Wheat with the Chaff 
about it; for I fuppofe, the Wheat with the Chaff 
or Hulk on, will fill near twice the Meafure that 
lit will do when the Chaff is feparated from it; 
From whence it appears, the Ad vice they give us on 

this Account, is founded upon good Reafon. 

I 3 ^ 
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We are told in this Chapter, that the Hills 
bring a ftronger Grain than the Vallies, but that 
they do not yield fo much Corn in Proportion to 
the Quantity of Ground as the Vallies will do. 
If we ccnfider what has been obferv'd before, by 
the fame Authors, that the hilly Grounds are al¬ 
ways poor, and the V allies rich ; this may feem 
a Paradox to fome People, and there will ftill be 
greater Difficulties to reconcile, if we read that 
Part of this Chapter, which fays, that poor Ground 
will produce both weak Stalks and weaker Grain 
than the rich Ground : This feeins to be a fiat Con- 
tradition, but I fhall eafily fet this Matter to 
rights. 

To explain this, I fhall have Occalion firft to 
mention, that a meafur’d Acre of Ground upon 
the Side of an Hill, cannot contain near fo great 
a Humber of Plants of Corn upon it, as an Acre 
upon level Ground will contain, becaufe, all Com 
naturally grows upright; or if we fuppofe our 
Sides of the Hill with its Bafe, makes an equila¬ 
teral Triangle, or near that Figure, as the Let¬ 
ter A, then both the Sides will juft produce as 
much Corn as the Bafe upon a Plain, and no 
more •, but this is fully explain’d in my monthly 
Writings of Hulhandry and Gardening. 

We are next to confider, that the Plants of Corn 
upon the Side of the Hills, muft have their Heads 
rife one above another, according as the Hill it- 
felf rifes, and confequently, have more Benefit 
from the Air, than if they were all growing clofe 
together upon a Flat •, and again, every Root up¬ 
on the Side of the Hill, muft ftand at a much 
greater Diftance from the reft, than the Roots of 
Com commonly do that is fown upon a Flat; 
and then every Plant has a greater Share °l 
Ground to afford it Nourifhment upon the Side 
of an Hill, than on the Plain; and the favourable 
Opportunity fuch Plants have of ftrengthiog them- 
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felves by the Air, empowers them to draw in 
what Nourifhment is in the Ground about them, 
and fo they have fufficient Opportunities of feed¬ 
ing and ftrengthening the Ears5 befides, all the 
Corn growing upon the Sides of Hills, have the 
Benefit of being encourag’d by the fine Soil, which 
is walh’d from the higher Parts by Rains 3 which 
fuch Corn in a Body Arreft in its PafTage to the 
Vale, and adds fuch an additional Strength to it, 
as Plants receive, when the Roots are affifted by 
frefh Earth, or are earth’d up as the Gardiners 
call it. This I think will fuffice to fatisfy us, 
how the Grain growing upon the Hills may be 
larger and more robufl, than that growing upon 
the Plain 3 and from the Obfervation I have made 
at the Beginning of this Remark, concerning the 
Difference of Meafure in the Hill, and in the 
level Ground, an Acre of hilly Ground, cannot 
produce near fo much Wheat, as an Acre of Corn 
upon plain Ground 3 fo that we have no Room to 
difpute the Veracity of the Roman Writers upon 
this Head. 

We may next obferve, theProvifion the Roman 
Hufl'andmen made of Corn of every Sort, to fow 
at different Sea Tons 3 which I think our Englijl) 
Farmers might find their Account in, efpecially, 
fince they may have the Grain of the Summer 
Wheat, and Summer Rye at 3 little Expence, from 
the South Parts of France, which would yield 
them a certain Crop, if the Winter Corn had 
been fpoil’d, or to fow the Winter Barley, which 
may be had in the Weft of England , to make good 
the Deficiency of the Summer Crops of Barley, 
which fometimes fail 3 thefe would ferve for good 
Changes for the Ground, the Wheat or Rye to fol¬ 
low the Winter Turneps. as well as thofe Turneps 
were the Succeffors of fome Kinds of Pulfe; fo 
would not their Ground be worn out by a tedious 

Succeffion of Crops of the fame Tribe, which is 

' I 4 the 
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the Fault of many Farmers * and befides, when 
Ground is kept continually inUfe, as I mention, 
with proper Crops to fucceed one another^ it mud 
confequently be render'd more free and open in 
its Parts, than it would be to lye fallow lor a 
Year to bake and harden ; for in the Way 1 men¬ 
tion, it mud of Neceflity be plough’d twice in a 
Year, and the Stubble and Offals of thofe Plants 
which grow upon it, will in every Refpe£t en¬ 
rich it, being full of vegetative Salts ^ but befides, 
we may yet reap more Advantage from thefe Sum¬ 
mer Con s; lor where we have Grounds which 

/ > • 

lye too cold for to carry any Winter .Crop; yet, 
fuch cool Places are befl fur the Production of 
Summer Corn, as our Ancients obferve ; and it 
is no lefs necefiary, that we take Notice, that we 
Ihould always chufe our warmeft Soil and Situa¬ 
tion for onr Winter Crops, as they recommend 
with good Reafcn. I alfo think with them, that 

if the Seafon be open about the End of Jamtar], 
we may then put in our Barley and other Sum¬ 
mer Crops of Grain; for then we have before us, 
a reafonable Prefpect of Rain, enough to ftrengthen 
our young Corn at its firft coming out of the 
Ground, which fometimes, we are in want of, at 
our ufual Time of fowing, and then our Barley is 
weak; but to fow early, the Ground is then full 
of Richnefs, which invigorates Plants ^ but the 
nearer we come to the Sun, as in the Months 
March, t April, and May , fo much more the Spi¬ 
rits of the Earth are exhal’d; and fo our Seeds 


which are then fown, produce Plants weaker in 
Proportion: Many Inftances of which. we have 
in the Garden y as for Example, if we, fow Cau¬ 
liflowers,, or Cabbages, or Cabbage Letuce on the 
firft of February, on the firft of March, on the 
firffc of April, and fo oh the firfl of /Way,and > 

we (hall find the Cauliflower Plants, that were 

fown in the the early.Spring Months^ as FebrtfflJ 

and 


* 
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an4 March, to be as ftrong again in both their 
Leaves and Flowers, as thofe that were fown in 
April and May *, or thofe fown in April and May, 
much ftronger than thofe fown in June \ for the 
Air in the Spring has an agreeable Moifture in it, 
which is nourilhing to Plants, and invigorates 
their Growth *, but the Air of the Summer is 
dry, and is only ufeful to the ripening of Fruits \ fo 
that what we low late in the Spring, cannot have 
the Growing Benefit of that Spring Air I fpeafc 
of* and therefore cannot be fo luxuriant in Growth, 
as thofe Plants we raife earlier in the Spring * or 
we may fay, that the Plants late fown, are ripen'd 
before they are half grown: The Cabbages I men¬ 
tion, have tlje fame Difference between them, 
that I find in the Cauliflowers, but generally, a 
worfe Confequence attends the late fown Cab¬ 
bages, for v/e find about one in five will run to 
Seed, without offering to make an Head} and 
the Cabbage Letuce likewife that are fown in Sum¬ 
mer, will begin to run almoft as foon as they 
are out of the Ground, altho’ they were fown of 
the beft Seed, without great Care to tranfplarit 
and water them. So Barley, or whatever Grain 
wefow late, will bring its Seed before the Plant 
is half grown and nouriflfd} and neceffarily, the 
prain muft be poor and weak, as well as the 
Straw. But if any fhould objeft, that this ear¬ 
ly fowing would endanger the Corn, by Frofts 
that might happen whilft it was in its tender 
State } we may anfwer, that after January , it has 
not been known for many Years, and perhaps 
never, that we have had any holding Frofts} and 
for the frofty Evenings, which may come in Fe¬ 
bruary, I have not found that they injure Plants, 
which are much more tender than Barley * but 
however,if they fhould touch the Top of theBlade, 

it will do the Corn little; Damage, while it is in its 

1 firft 
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firft Leaf, but rather fet the Root to put out more 
Stalks, as the eating down of Corn with Cattle 
will do, and no fuch Frofts as I mention, are 
fevere enough to hurt the Shank •, fa that I think 
we may receive Benefit by fowing of Barley ear¬ 
lier, than is the Cuftom with us. 

But I come now to take Notice of what we 
find mention’d in this Chapter of Malign Juices 
in fome Earths, which fometimes prevail fo much 
as to poifon the Plants that grow upon them, or 
elfe are fo ccnftantly poflefs’d of pernicious Moi- 
flure, as not to fufter any Seed to Germinate in 
them: To remedy this, Columella prefcribes the 
Draining fuch Lands by Trenches, and laying 
Pidgeons Dung upon it, or Cyprefs Leaves, which 

I am apt to believe may do good, if the Water 
can be thoroughly carry’d off* but I think if 
we were to burn this Ground, as they do in De- 
voujhbe, or as Virgil and the other Roman Writers 
recommend in fome other Cafes, it would be a 
furer Means of difcharging thofe Salt and Bitter 
Juices, than any other Way we could take* or if 
that would not do, to try it with fome Plant, 
which we might find out, that would agree with 
it 5 for it is certain, there is no Soil whatever but 
has fome favourite Plant that will profper in it. 

After this, we are told of fubterraneous Caufes 
which fpoil our Corn •, by thele I fuppofe are meant 
fuch Iniefts as work in the Ground, and crop the 
Roots, for the Preparations they prefcribe of Oyl 
Lees will certainly deftroy Infe&s •, and I fuppofe 
the Juices of thefe Herbs they mention, viz. the 
Sedum and the Cucvmis Angnineus, being mix’d with 
Water, may do the like 5 or as we practice in fome 
Places in England, upon fuch Occafions, to fteep 
Tobacco Stalks in Water, and water the Ground 
with that Preparation, will fully anfwer the End 
as well $ but Tobacco was not known to the 
Romans. I have often thought of what great Ufe 
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it would be to the Gardiners about London, if the 

great Quantities of damag’d Tobacco, which is 
condemn’d every Year to the Furnace, could be 
firft infus’d in Pits of Water, for the watering 
their blighted Crops, or that fome Tindture might 
be drawn from it, to mix with Water, for the 
Deflrudtion of Infedts that infeft Plants ; for we 
find fuch Preparations are infallible in fuch Cafes; 
and befides the Power the Tobacco has of deftroy- 
ing the Caterpiller; fome of its Salts will be com¬ 
municated to the Earth, and thereby be helpful 
to it. 

The Sedum or Houfeleek, which is here men¬ 
tion’d, I cannot find out; for Columella tells us, 
’tis a Plant which the Country People call Sedum, 
and we have fo many Yarieties of Sedum, that 
without a fuller Account of it, we might leave 
it as we found it •, only, thus far, I believe moll 
of the Sedums we know, are pretty near the fame 
Virtue, as moft Plants are, that are of the fame 
Tribe. 

But the Cucumis Angu'mm we can give fome bet¬ 
ter Account of, fo far as to diredt my Reader to 
a Cut of it in Perkinfons Herbal; and that ’tis 
there call’d Cucimis Auguinus fiexuofus, or the long 
bow'd Cucumber; but we have no Defcriptipn 
of it. 


The next Obfervation, worthy our Notice, is 
the Choife of Seed, which is a main Article, and 
ought to be carefully confider’d by all Hulband- 
men; for there is as much Reafon to believe, 
that a large Grain will bring a large Plant, 
as there is, that a large Kind of Cattle will 
bring large Cattle; however, this depends al- 
fo upon the Nourishment, fuch Grain, and fuch 


Cattle receives: for if either of them was to 
be ftinted in the firft Time of their Growth, 
they would never recover it; but always be in 


a Sort of languilhing State, and their Ofspring ftill 

: 1 1 would 
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Would grow weaker and weaker by Degrees * fo 
that in three or four Generations, they would be 
fo much degenerated, as hardly to be trac’d to 
their firft Originals; and then ’tis in my Opinion, 
impoifible ever to bring back tiich a degenerated 
Breed, to the Perfections of their Progenitors, tho 3 
we were to allow many Generations for it * as 
Columella , obferves, when he fays, that 'we* can¬ 
not eiped a rich Crop from fuch Grain as is na¬ 
turally poor, when it is put into the Ground * but 
one may reafonably expefl good Corn, if we put 
good Grain into fuch Ground as will afford it fuffi- 
dent Nourishment, However, it is obfervab ] e,that 
Seeds of any kind will degenerate in three or four 
Sowings, it they are not direftly fhifted from one 
Soil to another tor which Reafon, it is common¬ 
ly pradis’d among the Gardiners, to change Seeds 
with one another, every Year or two, which we 
find anfwers the defir d F.nd. What my Authors 
tell us concerning Wheat, which is of a ruddy 
Colour, becoming white after a third Sowing, is 
no more than we may allow: But when fotne of 
the Ancients fay, that Wheat will in Time dege¬ 
nerate, fo much as to become a Plant of a quite 
different Tribe ^ I confefs, this is above my Ca- 
parity of underftanding. 

We come nest to the Roman Method of lowing 
of Panick and Millet among their Wheat $ but 
this, I doubt, will hardly be follow’d by our Eng- 
KJb Hufbandmcn * for if we have Ground that will 
bear Wheat, why fhould we encumber it with 
either Millet or Panick, which are trifling Grains 
in Comparifon cf Wheat*, the Wheat that might 
grow in its Room, will Purely turn to much better 
Profit. However, that we may underftand clear¬ 
ly every Thing the Roman Writers of Hufhandry 
didate to us, let us fee what Proportion of thefe 
fmall Grains, dr Puife, as they call them, is al¬ 
low'd to an Acre,' f "* 

* . 
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They tell us about four Roman Sextaries, is 
fufficient for a Roman Acre. The Roman Sextary, 
is a Meafure containing, according to Lome, about 
a Pint and half, or eighteen or twenty Ounces'* 
but by others is faid to contain twenty four Ounces, 
which is two Pounds Troy Weight, or a Pound 
and halt Jvoirdupois , which is an Englifi Quart * 
which Meafure it commonly pafles-for among 

the Learned. 

| Thus have I endeavour’d to give my Reader the 
I necefiary Remarks upon this Chapter. I fhali 
; now proceed to lay down, fome other Prefcrip- 
tions of the Ancients, concerning the Choice of 
1 Land for Legumen or Pulfe. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Concerning Soils proper for Pulfe , from 
Columella, &c. Remarks. 

% 

E cotne now to treat of Pulfe, of which, 

I reckon the Lupine is the belt, becaufe 
it requires little Care, and turns to great 
Ufe ^ befides, they are cheap, and are 
great Improvers of Ground * the Lupine cut to 
Pieces, is an excellent Manure for poor Vines, and 
enriches Land extreamly* there is no Ground fo 
poor, but it will grow in it * and it will keep in 

the Granary a whole Age : This being boyPd. and 
well foak’d in the Winter Seafon, is excellent Food 
for Oxen. In Years, when Corn is fcarce, this is 
always at Hand, and that Seed may be us’d pre- 
fently after it is thrafh’d: We mav fow it in 
Septe?nber, or about the Calends of Otlober * for 
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it defires the mild Autumn Seafon, to ftrengthen 
it before the Winter Frofts come on. 

The Seed which we defign to preferve, muft 
be kept very dry; for otherwife, it will be apt 
to breed Maggots, which deftroy the Germe of the 
Seed, and entirely prevent its growing; this par¬ 
ticularly loves a reddifh Soil, not much caring 
for a chalky or moift Ground. A Roman Acre 
will take up ten Buihels of Seed, to crop it as it 
fhould be. 

The Phafelus or Pajiolus is next to this, and may 
be fown either in Ground that has lain fallow tor 
a Year,or elfe in a fat Soil,that has been fown with 
Com, the Year before. A Roman A ere will take 
up tour Buihels of this Seed. 

Peafe love an open free Soil, and a warm Ei- 
pofure, where they may partake of a moderate 
Moifture. An Acre of Ground will require four 
Buthels of Peafe to crop it * but fome allow no 
more than three Buihels. We begin our firil 
fowing of Peafe about the autumnal jEqvmox. 

The Bean requires a fat Soil, well dung’d, or fuch 
Land as has lain fallow for a Year, and has been 
in the Way of the Walkings of the Hills. We mult 
take care in the fowing of this Pulfe, that the 
Seed is covered deep enough; for it is abfolutely 
neceflary, that the Bean be well cover’d with 
Earth. A Roman Acre of Ground will take up 

twenty four Load of Dung. 

If our Ground be raw and cold, whereon you 
are to fow your Beans, plough the Ground well, 
andhanow in theSeedtho’ fome tell us, ’tisbet¬ 
ter to plough them in, in fuch a Soil -, becaufe, 
fay they, the large Clods of Earth, defend not on¬ 
ly the Seed from Injuries of Weather, but defend 
the young Plants alfo from the Frolts. Some are 
of Opinion, that this Method of Sowing the Bean, 
will anfwer our Purpofe, as well as if we were 
to dung the Ground •, which may be thus under- 
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flood, that tho ; the Bean cannot, perhaps, be 
fa id to enrich the Ground; yet it does not rob the 
Earth fo much of its Nourifliment, as other Seeds 
will do: For 1 am perfwaded, that Corn will 
proffer very well upon fuch Ground as had no¬ 
thing growing upon it the preceeding Year but 
Beans. 

Tremelm allows four Bufhels of Beans, to fow 
a Roman Acre of Ground ■, but Columella allows 
fii Bulhels to the fame Quantity of Ground, if it 
be a rich Soil; but if not, then we may fow a 
little more upon a Roman Acre. 

The Bean does not love a lean Soil, nor to be 
expos’d to too much Heat, or too much Cold; a 
middle State of Air, and good holding Land is beft 
for it. 

We have two Seafons of fowing the Bean, one 
is the Middle, and the other is at the End of what 
is call’d the Septimunciales. We chufe to fow at 
different Seafons, leaft one of them (hould fail ^ 
for fometimes our firft Sowing, yields the beft 
Crop, and fometimes the laft Sowing has the Ad¬ 
vantage. This Pulfe, altho’it is a Crops of three 
Months, does not thrive well, if it befownin the 
j Spring •, for if we fow it in February, the Plants 
! indeed grow large and vigorous, but they yield 
few Beans, and are of fmall Advantage: So that 
all the old Farmers agree, they turn to much bet¬ 
ter Account, to fow them as Winter Crops than 
when we venture them too far in the Summer 

( Heats. 

Virgil, and the ancient Farmers advife us, to 
macerate our Beans in a Preparation of Niter and 
Lees of Oyl; for fuch Beans as are thus prepar’d, 
will not be infefted with Infects. 

When our Beans are full ripe, let them be pull’d 
up, and when they are well dry’d and cool’d, 
they may be carry’d into the Barn. 
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The Lentil may be fown at two Seafons ; one 
is in the Middle of the Seed Time, appointed for 
Winter Crops, and the other at the later End of 
February. It will do well either in an open light 
Soil, or in ftrong Land ; but if the Ground be 
too rich, it is not good for it■; but yet, before we 
low Lentils, if our Ground be ftiff, we may bring 
fome dry Dung upon the Land, * and fpread upon it 
after it has lain in Heaps four or five Days: This 
Culture will help to forward the Growth of our 
Lentills . We allow fomewhat more than a Bulhel 
of Seed to fow a Roman Acre. 

When we have gather'd our I>?/riZ/j, we mull 
prefently clean them from their Hulks ; for they 
are very apt to be deftroy'd by Infedls, while they 
are in the Pods, and after they are well clean’d, 
we muft put them in Water, in Order to feparate 
the good from the bad Seed ; for it is a certain 
Rule, that the found Seeds will fink to the Bot¬ 
tom of the Water, and the imperfeft or bad Seeds, 
will always fwim at the Top. When we have 
thus difcoverd what Seed is proper for our Ufe, 
let it be well dry’d in the Sun, rubbing it with 
the Root of Silphim, and {leeping it a little in 
Vinegar-, then dry it carefully again in the Sun, 
and when it is cool, lay it in a dry Barn, if you 
have large Quantities of it, or elfe, put it in fuch 
Vefiels as we ufe for Oyl, orSalt-Fifh, that are 
well glaz’d or plaifter’d, and our Lentills will keep 
a long Time-, but- if we have not thefe Conveni- 
encies for keeping them, we may mix them with 
Wood*A(hes, and preferve them that Way. 

Linfeed, {hould not be fown but in large Quali¬ 
ties, or unlefs we are tempted to it by the great 
Price it bears at the Market; for it is very per¬ 
nicious to Land. It requires a fat Soil, moderate¬ 
ly moift. 

This Linfeed or Flax is- to be fown from the 
Kalends of QSoher , till the fetting of Aquila , which 

is 
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is the feventh of the Ides of December. A Roman' 
Acre will requite eight Bufhels of Seed. 

, ’Tis. the Advice of fome Hulbandmen, to fow 

* ^ 

our Flax very thick upon a poor Soil ? lor, that 
they fay,' will make the Stalks of the Flax the 
fmaller and finer, wherein confifts the Goodnefs 
of Flax. We may likewife fow Flax in February, 
ir. a rich. Soil; every Roman . Acre then requiring 
ten Biiftrels of Seed.. : 1,7 

The Sefamni. being'a Plant which requires fome 
Moifture, is to be fown fromthe Autumnal jEqtii- 
vox, t 6 the Ides of OBdber. The Ground moll pro¬ 
per for it, is. :a black open Soil; but yet it will, 
thrive very well in a gravelly Soil. The ;Quan- 
tity of Seed for a Roman Acre. Ihould be: the fame 
as of Milet' or Panick 5 but fome will allow two 
Sextaries. more for an Acre. When I was in Cilicia 
and Syria, 1 have feen this: Seed fown in JurevnA 
3jWy, : ahd cut down in Autumn, being then lull 
ripe." :• /' 

The Cicersj or Chich Peafe r fhould :be fown in 

Jammy and February in rich Ground, and in a 
tnoift Soil 5 but in fome of the warmer Parts of Italy,- 
it is fown about the Calends of November. Three- 
Bufliel of Seed ferves a Roman Acre.. There is not 


any Kind of Pulfe which does the Ground lefs In¬ 
jury than this; but it is not very conflant in its 
Crop, forif-ithappens'to be dry Weather'when it 
is in Flower;'it generally fails. The Ci'cer Arieti- 
»t|»n. which differs from that ! I have named before. 
Call’d Colvimbhum, and another Sort, which is'cal¬ 
led Punicmn, may :be fown any Time in March in a, 
rich Ground if the Weather be moift.- Thefeare 
apt to be fpbil’d in a drySeafon like the other; 
but if you have a Mind to venture them, let the 
Seed be firfcfleep’d before you fow it, aftd'it will 
come up the fodner. 'Three'Bulhels ; are enough to 
fow a-Rohian Acre. * ' : 


■1 
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Hemp-requires a fat Soil, well dung’d and wa¬ 
ter’d, lying low and moift 5 the Ground fliould 
be welt plough’d 5 fix Corns of this Seed ri enough 
for a' Foot Square of Ground, and fhould be fown 
upon the Rifing of ArSurvt-, which is about the 
End of February, he.: the Fifth or Sixth of the Ka¬ 
lends of March, or it will be too late to fow it’till 
the Vernal Jigiizjicx, if the Seafon be wet. 

While we are {peaking of Pulfe, we ought not 
to neglefi the Turnip, and the Rape $ tor the 
Farmers cultivate large Quantities of both, which 
are very ufoful, both as a Food to Mankind, and 
alfo for feeding of Oxen •, efpedally in France, 
where the. Rape ferves as a Winter Food for their 
Flocks. Both thefe require a light loofe Soil, and 
will not thrive in a ftrong Land: The Rape chufes 
an open moift Soil, and the Turnip a low dry 
Ground, not too rich, but profpers bell in a Tan¬ 
dy Soil. The Quality of fome Soils will make 
both thefe degenerate in about two Years Time: 
The Rape into a Turnip, and the Turnip into a 
Rape. In moift Grounds thefe are bell fown about 
the Solftice 5 but in a dry Soil we fhotdd fow 
them the latter End of Augufl, or Beginning of 
September i The Soil Ihould be often plough’d, and 
the Clods broken. This is of great Confequence 
not only becaufe thefe Plants thrive better for it, 
but the Ground brings a better Crop of Corn aftet 
the Turnips or Rapes are off the Ground =, a Ro¬ 
man Acre requires about four Sextaries of Rape 
Seed, or five Sextaries of Turnip Seed, and not 
more, becaufe if we fow them too thick, their 
Roots will not apple. 

I come now to offer my Remarks npon this 
Chapter, and firft I lhall take Notice of what is 
there obferved of the Lupine for the Improvement 
of Ground. I have already given fome Account 
of it in a former Chapter, but lhall hefe take 

Occafion to reafon a little further upon it. F or 

the 
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(he manuring of Land, and for enriching the 
Ground about the Roots of Vines efpecially, the 
Stalks of (his Plant is highly commended to be 
cut to Pieces, and dug or plough’d into the Ground, 
before the Plant be dry’d : We are to under ft and; 
that the Stalks' of the Lupine are full of vifcous 
Juices, and muft therefore be ufefulto alightfan- 
uy Soil, in binding its Parts-, and bcfides I have 
found that all vifcous Bodies contribute greatly to 
the Growth of Plants and to Vines chiefly', 1 as.I 
have try d; riot will the Stalks of the Ldpines 
when they are dry, be wanting of the vifcouh 


Quality! I fpeak, when their Parts come to be 
fnoiften’d ; altho 1 there will he no Appearance of 
lltch Quality in the dry Stalk. The Berries of 
theMifletoe Will by drying, become fo hard, that 
there will be no Sign left of its vifcous Quality, 
but being fteep’d in Water, will foon recover.'it; as 
well as any of Her Body of that Nature will do aftet 
it has been dry kb By this binding Quality this 
Plant therefore feems to anfwer the End of Clay, 
which I recommend for the Improvement of Cur¬ 
dy Land; for; Clay has likewife a confiderable 
Vifcofity in it, which mixing itfelf by Degrees 
with the Sand, will keep its Parts together iirfnch 
a Manner, as to make it hold Moifture enough in 
it to fupport the! Plants that grow upon it, which 
without flich a binding Quality would too frequent¬ 
ly want Water. But, indeed, the Lupine being 
full of vegetable Salts, is ftill more nourifhing 
than the Clay •, and in every Particular that I 
have yet examin’d, muft needs be highly profitable 
for Land if it be light; and it is principally re¬ 
commended as a Manure for Vines, becaufe the 
fame Writers : direft' a light fandy Soil for thofe 
Plants^ and I find this by Experience, that 
our fbft green Soap-Will forward their Growth as* 
well as their Bearing, to be laid about- their Roots'; 

hh^the 3 Ground where I try’d the Experiments, 

' "‘ 1 K 2 were- 
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were fandy, like that recommended by the Roman 
Writers ■, but whether they would .bear the Appli¬ 
cation of Soap to their Roots, if they happen’d to 
be planted in a Clay or other ftiff vifcous Soil, 

I cann ot determine •, but I am apt to believe, that 
Soap in fuch a Cafe would do no great Good; 
however, the Stalks.of the Lupine can do no 
Harm in fuch Ground as this, becaufe in Time they 
would confume, and by that Means help to open 
the Parts of the ftiff Soil, befides furnilhing it 
with ‘vegetative Salts. But befides this good Qua¬ 
lity of the Lupine, we are taught that the Stalks 
are of long Durance in the Barn for the life of 
Oxen and Kine, by being fteep’d a little in Water 
before they are ufed, and 'tis allow’d by all, that a 
Slipperynefs in any Food, is a fure Token of its 
nourilhing Quality, as a Drynefs is a Mark of the 
contrary. Again, we are inform’d, that the very 
Seed is to be eaten by Mankind, in the Way of 
Pultage, after it has been fteep’d fome Time in 
Water, to take out the Bitternefs* which is ftill 
another Vertne of the Plant that cannot be fuffer’d 
to pafs by neglected : And then when we consider, 
that this valuable Plant requires little Trouble in its 
Culture, and a poor Ground to grow in, which 
perhaps will bear nothing elfe •• I cannot help 
.wifhing that fbme of our idle Lands might be en¬ 
rich’d by it, and I can fo far-vouch for it, that it 
.will grow in thofe fandy Lands which we reckon 
iheworft of all, as Heath Grounds,. and fuch like, 
which now are accounted in a manner ufelefs. 

The next Remark I (hall make upon this Chap 
ter, relates to the fowing of the Lupine rather be¬ 
fore Winter than in Spring. I find by many of 
the Ancients, that they preferred. this Seafon frr 
fowing before any other in the whole Year, if 
* their Crops would bear the Winter. Now, it is to 
be remark’d, that the Lupine is an annual Plant,& 

Wheat is, andit is a Maiim. that whatever apuitfl 

plant 
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Plant will Hand the Winter,muft be fown, fo as not 
to bloffom before that Seafon. or even to attempt 
it, but if we take Care to fow at fuch a Seafon in 
Autumn, as our Plants may gather feme Strength 
only to defend them from Frofts, we may expect a 
plentiful Crop the Summer following; for I have 
try’d moft Kinds of Annuals that are cultivated in 
the Garden this Way, and they bring almoft dou¬ 
ble the Crop of Seed that thofe did which were 
fown in the Spring, and the Wintei>Plants were 
almoft twice as big as the Spring Plants: But the 
Lupine indeed, I cannot promife will (land the 
Winter in England, tho’ all the ancient Writers tell 
us; it will do in Italy ■, as for Virgil, he certainly 
writ Part of his Georgies about Mantua, and the 
others at or about Naples, wh i ch makes a good 
deal of Difference in Point of Climate ^ and had 
he not been as good a judge of Nature, as he was 
excellent for his Poetry, I fhould have been apt to 
think that one Part of his Hufbandry was calculated 
for Mantua, and the other for Naples $ and then there 
triuft inevitably be.fome Confufion among the fo¬ 
reign Farmers who follow’d his Dictates. 

Mr. Dryden tells us in his Life of Virgil, that a 
great Part of his Georgies feem to have been rough 
drawn before he left Mantua ; for an ancient Wri¬ 
ter has obferv’d that the Rules of Hufbandry laid 
down in it, are better calculated for the Soil of 
Mantua, than for the more funny Climate of Naples, 

I near which Place, and in Sicily, he finifli’d it. 

And Rufm in his Accouut of Virgifs Life, tells, 
Amis V. C. 717. Bum adverfus S. Pompeium Oflavi- 
ms belltim inftaurat : orditvr Virgilius M&cenatis fua- 
l« Georgia qua, feptem amis confequentibus exequitur, 
maxima ex parte Neapoli. 

< What is oblerv’d by Mr. Dryden concerning fir- 
gifs laying the Defign of the Georgies, or even 
writing fome of them about the Mantuan Sidf of 

K 3 My, 
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My, feems highly probable from Virgil's Praifes 
of that Part of Italy in his fecond Gtorgic, where 
he mentions the River Clitumms as one ofthe Beau¬ 
ties and Wonders of the Country he defcribes, 
which was the Country of the Falffci, now a Part 
of Tvfcany . the Latitude of which is about 43. De¬ 
grees 10 Minutes North Latitude. While the La¬ 
titude of Naples is 40 Degrees and 5 6 Minutes j fo 
that there is Difference of Latitude between one 
Place and the other, two Degrees and 24 Minutes, 
or an 144 Miles, which Naples is more South than 
the Part of Tvfcany ■, I reckon from or about the 
fame Difference of Latitude that there is between 
Lcmdoti and Tork, which is enough to vary the 
Spring above a Fortnight between the two Places, 
or to make the Spring earlier by fifteen Days at 
Naples, than it could be about the Country of the 
falifci, as it is likewife between London and 

Tork. . . ,, 

But there is no better judging of there Things, 
than by examining the Temper of Air at both 

Places; and that is always beft knpwn frqrn the 
Culture of Plants coming from Places which are 
fbme Degrees nearer the Sun than the Places we 
have in Difpute, as Naples , sni Tufcany 5 for Exam- 
. pie, which tho’ there are Orange-Trees growing in 
both thefe Places, yet.thofe in Tuftcatty are forced to 

be preferv’d in Winter under Cover, while .thole 

about Naples thrive without any Shelter at all. 

But befides the Advantages which Naples has 
over the Part of Tvfcany I mention, which is much 
the fame Latitude as Mantua, there are two other 
Things which concur to make the Clitnate of No- 
pies warmer by about 10 Degrees than Mavtm : 
The Firft is, the Nearnefs of the Sea to Nap 
would alone give it 15 Days Advantage, in the 
Spring of Mantua, which Iies;Inland j an Inftance 
of which w.e have in the South Parts of Englanij 
where I find that the Plages pear the Sea Shore 
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are above a Fortnight earlier in the blooming 
of Trees, and in the Produ&ion of their Crops, 
than thofe Places which are only 3 0 Miles more 
North in the Country. And again, what is fall 
contributing as much to the Heat of the Country, 

about Naples, is the burning Mountain Vejuvm, 
and the Mines of Sulphur, which are continually 
burning under Ground, by which Means the Earth 
as it were becomes a hot Bed, capable of fupport- 
ing Plants which are Natives of the warmer. ..Cli¬ 
mates, all the Year about, without any Shelter. 
In this Part of Italy it. is. common to have Peale, 
and other fuch Things all the Year round * and 
their Fruit for the moft Part ripen two Crops aYea 
The Sugar Canes, which are natural to the hotteft 
Blands between the Tropics, grow in this Climate 
with great Freedom: And in fine, there is no Rea- 
fon to doubt that any Plant almoft of the w^ripeft 
Latitude, would mifcarry in this Part ofthe Coun¬ 
try : But on the other Hand, about Mantua the 
Froils are. fa fevere, that thdVines and the Olives 
are often deffroy’d by them. In this Cafe we are 
to conlider, that Mantua lies within the Influence 
of the Alps, which breath a (harp piercing Air 
from the Snows which lie continually upon 
them, and in an efpecial Manner are deftruftive ta 
Plants when fuch Snows begin to melt * which 
happens commonly about the Time when the 
Vines and Olives are in their tender Shoot. What 
I fay here of the Snows beginning to melt, means, 
that Snow, which lies towards the lower Parts of 
the Alps ; but upon other Parts the Sqow remains 
all the Year, By this Difadvantage, the Places 
near the Alps, may be efteem’d no forwarder in 
their Spring, than if they lay two Degrees more 
to the Northward, in an open plain Country. 

The Rifles \yhich Virgil lays down for the Hufhand- 
man, are in great Meafure the fame as thofe given 
fl? by Varro, Cato, H&fiol, Columella, £tc, as far as 

K4 they 
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hey relate to the Times and'Seafons of fowing, 
he like them alfo obferves the riling and fetting of 
the Confteilations and the Time of the Moon to 
a few Hours, muft be obferv'd for the gathering 
and putting the Crops into the Ground: This, they 
all take fo much.Pains’to inculcate in the Minds 
of their Readers, that it would feem by them that 
an Huiliandman might be fure of every thing he 
undertook. But yet we may gather from their 
Works, that fometimesthefe Signs fail them, and 
upon the fetting of fuch a Conftellation, there will 
be either a South Wind, or a Weft Wind, or dry 
Weather; or fometirr.es wet Weather, \vhich Ihews 
their Portents are not infallible; So that thefe Re¬ 
marks of theirs are' not* fo much to be regarded 
in particular, as in'Sum’-, from whence we may 
have a general Sketch of the Weather at the fe- 
veral Seafons in the Countries they liv’d in un- 
lefs indeed, that the riling and fetting of the feve- 
ral Confteilations may ferve to drireft the Times 
for the feveral Works in Huftandry, to thofe who 
underftand Aftronomy, as well as certain Days ap¬ 
pointed in every Month, will ferve to direct fuch 
Hufbandmen as do not underftand the Motions of 
the Stars. 

■ But altho’ it appears from Virgil's mentioning 
the River Clitumms.(whofe Waters are' faid to make 
the Cattle white that drink of it) which Waters the 
upper Part of Italy, that his Hufbandry was calcula¬ 
ted for the Mantuan Side; yet the Lines which foon 
follow, tell us of fuch Things, as are hot to be met 

within any Country lefs warm than Naples '-,,. 

r • » • 4 ^ 

* 

.' Hie ver ajfidwim, atque alievh wevfibvs, ajiau ’ 

• Bis gravida pecudes, bispoinhittilis,arbos.. 

• ► 

% 

ft 

• • • 

which may be thusunderftood * that the Place he 

fpeaks bf, has either Spring or Summer in every 
Month throughout the year; In a Word, they 

‘ ' know 
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know no Winter, their Flocks breed twice, 
and their Fruit Trees produce their Fruit, as 
often within the Compafs of twelve Months. 
Thefe Lines I fuppofe, were added after Virgil 
had left Mantua. For they certainly relate to 
to the Neapolitan Side: However, out Hulbandmen 
areto' take Notice what Plants are mentioned by 
them to be tender, that is, what they are which 
they recommend to be (own Time enough to ga¬ 
ther Strength before the cold Rains or Frofts begin, 
and thofe in particular muff have a Share ot our 
wartneft Seafons. Virgil has led me as far as Naples , 
and I have offered fome Reafons why that Country 
is fo much hotter than about Mantua, altho’ Tis 
but a little more than two Degrees more South. I 

fhall beg my Readers Patience a little longer, while 

1 offer fomeThoughts concerning the Caufe of thole 
fubterraneous Fires which prevail fo much on the 
Neapolitan Territories. For to explain this, may 

be of confiderable Ufe to thofe who have Coal 

♦ 


Mines, by {hewing, them, the Danger of opening 
them too near the Sea,and {hew us the Ufe of fuch 
natural hot Beds.- " .! 

Mr. Tounfort, in his - Voyage to the Levant, 
gives us an Account of fome confiderable fubter: 
ranous Fires in the Me of Milo, and gives us fo 
rational an Account.of them, that is no lefs cu¬ 
rious than ufeful, and may explain to us the Caufe 
of all others, wherever they are fouild.. 


. He tells us, that. the Ifland of Milo is almolt 
an entire hollow Rock, fpungy, and as one may 
fay, {oak’d with Salt Water •, the Iron Mines which 
are there found, maintain perpetual F*ires: The 
following Experiments feem to dcmonftrate, that 
this Metal is the chief Caufe of. fubterranean Fires. 
A Principle, which well, evinc’d, will help to ex¬ 
plain the Production of feveral Minerals. 

Filings of Iron, fieep’d in common Water, will 
grow coDfiderably warm, and much mere fo in 

- • Sea 
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Sea Water j and if we add to it Powder of Sul- 
phor, the Mixture will really burn fome Time af¬ 
ter ’tis put together. 

It is therefore probable, that the Fires which 
are conftant in this Ifland, are folely occafion’d 
by a ferruginous Matter and Sulphur, which no 
Part of the Ifland is without 5 thefe Materials are 
heated by being drench'd with Sea Water \ for as 
we coafted about the Ifland, we difcover’d Multi¬ 
tudes of fubterraneous Mouths, through which 
the Sea Water ingurgitates •, and by Means where¬ 
of the Sea Salt is convey’d into the minuteft Ca¬ 
vities of this fpungy Rock. 

’Tis very likely, this Salt undergoes much the 
lame Procefs of that, which we put into our Re¬ 
torts ; that is to fay, the Fire which continually 
burns in the Bowels of this Ifland, caufes an acid 
Spirit to feparate from this Salt * which Spirit is not 
unlike that, which we draw from Sea Salt, by 
common Fire. 

To the aforefaid acid, muft be referr’d the Pro- 
duffion of Alum and Sulphur, which _ are the 
commoneft Minerals in Milo for this Liquor pe¬ 
netrating infallibly the hardeft Rocks, diflolves 
them, and incorporates with them, and fo is con¬ 
verted into Alum. 

♦ 

We can hardly difpute this, fince it is evident, 
that if we pour Spirit of Salt upon common Stones, 
or upon Chalk, aluminous Concretions are pro¬ 
duc’d i and the fame acid Spirit, mixing with the 
Erimftone, that pervades the Veins of the Earth, 
occafions the Formation of Sulphur. 

, Every one agrees, that Sulphur is only a fat 
Subftance, fix’d by an acid Spirit The Sulpher 
which is artificially made, and the Analyfis of 
common Sulphur, p^t this out of all D/fpute. 

The Sea Water nut only Salt, but bitter, and 
fat ; for what can become of that vaft Quanti¬ 
ty of Oyl, which muft be depofited in it by 



/ 
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the Fifh, which are continually corrupting. No 
wonder the Sea appears fo often in a Flame, when 
it is agitated by Tempers. It may be, that this 
fat aflifts in the Compofition of Brimftone, of 
which the common Sulphur is made; and this 
may be the Reafon of Sulphurs being commonly 
found in Places lying near the Sea, where Earth¬ 
quakes are frequent. 

Such are the famous Volcanoes, Vtfuvius, Strom 
boli, Mount AUtna, the burning Mountains of Faya], 
the Pike of Tenerife, befides fome others on the 
Coafts of America. 

But to return to the Ifle of Milo , it certainly 
abounds with all the neceffary Materials, for the 
Production of Alum and Sulphur ; but as for 
Niter, there is none at all. 

The Sulphur of Milo is very beautiful, having 
a greenifh fhining Caft, which made the Ancients 
prefer it to that of Italy it is found in this Ifland, 
in large Pieces, when they dig up the Ground- 

If the other Iflands of the Archipelago, are with¬ 
out thefe Sorts of Minerals 5 it is, becaufe theif 
interiour Structure does not favour the Introdu- 
Ction of the Sea Water into the Hollows of the 
Rocks, or becaufe they contain no ferruginous 
Particles. 

Thus is the Ifland of Milo, a natural Labora,*" 
tory, wherein is continually preparing Spirit of 
Salt, Alum, and Sulphur, by Means of the Sea 
Water, Iron and Rocks; and by the Angular 
Structure of the Interior of the Ifland, which is 
fo fram’d as to ftrain the Saline, and fat Parts of 
the Sea Water. Thefe Parts are put in Motion 
by the violent Burnings, exited Day and Night 
by the Iron and Sulphur * which Burnings, being 
produc’d by the Spirit of Salt, give Birth to.top 
Alum and Sulphur. ’Tis obfervable, that this 
fpungy cavernous Rock, on which Milo is founded., 

is a Sort of Stove, gently wanning the Earth, and 

caufing 
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carding it to bring the beft Grapes and Figs j 
find mo ft delicious Mellons in all the Archipelago. 

The Juices of this Soil are admirable: The Fields 
here are never at reft, or lye fallow, but Crops of 
different Kinds , are continually fucceeding one 
another. Thus far of fubterraneous Fires, and the 
Caufe of them, as well about Naples as elfewhere ; 
for about Vifuvius are found all the'Materials above 
mention’d, with which the Sea Water concurring, 
we have that natural hot Bed, which helps to.ren- 
der that Country equal in Point of Climate, to 
the hotter Parts of the .World, lying between the 

i ’ 

Tropics. 

' We are next to obfer.ve in the Chapter I am 
now defaulting upon, the Quantity of the Faf dm, 
or Fbafelus, which is to be fowri upon a Roman 
Acre, which may partly determine the Size of the 
Grain which was call’d Pbafelus. Columella allows 
four Bufhels for an • Acre, which would be a great 
deal too much, if the Seed was very fmall, as 
fome of the Greeh intimate : And then again, he 
fays' that, three Bufhels of Peafe will ferve art 
"Acre -, the Realo'n is, becaufe the Peafe of the 
Romans were fmaller than the Seed of the Pfiafe- 
lus, ivhich feems to inform us, that the Phafelus 
were much about the fame Bignefs of the fmaller 
-Kinds : of K dney Beans,’ which are cultivated 

wiin us. 

• We are like wife advis’d, to. harrow in our com- 
'lUon Beans in cold Land, which 1 think was ra¬ 
tional enough, and to be prefer’d before ploughing 
them into Land of a chilly Nature * for fuch Land 
is commonly annoy’d with Springs, which would 
jbe apt to rot the Seeds, or the Roots of the Beans, 
if they were bury’d too deep; therefore T think, 
to low them Ihillow in fuch Soil is wholefome 
Advice-/however, as our Way is in England, to 
plant our Beans'with a Dibble is Rows ; and we 
End that Way to be of good Ufe, efpecially in 
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the gathering our Beans green, without hurting 
the Plants; I ihall not infill upon the Roman 
Way of lowing them, unlefs it be when we de- 
fign them only to Thraih for Seed '• But however^ 
we may take this by way of Caution from the 
Romans, that whether we low them or plant them, 
we muft always obferve to let the Seed lie more 
ihallow in cold ft iff Ground, than in light warm 
Land which we mud alfo obferve with our Peafe 
when we fow them. I obferve from the Manner 
the Ancients fow’d their Beans and Peafe, without 
Order, that ’tis likely they never gather'd them 
Green, as we do; for the gathering.them would, 
as they were Town, have bruifed and deftroy’d 
the Plants. 

The Bean, fays the ancient Writers, does no 


harm to the Ground, but rather improves it for 
Corn the Reafon of which is, that the Roots of 
the Bean ftrikes downright, and reaches deep in 
the Ground, from whence it draws its Nourilh- 
ment; the extreme Parts of the Roots commonly- 
reaching about five Inches deep, while the Rootjs 
of Corn, which are fibrous, feldom reach deeper 
than three Inches; but feme will fay, perhaps, 
that therefore the Beans juft draw their Nourilh- 
ment from that Part of the Ground •, which, when 
it comes to be plough’d for Corn, will lie .upper- 
mod, where the Roots of the Corn are to feed 
themfelves, or draw their Nourifhment. The 
Ground by this ploughing, as well as by the 
Growth of the Bean-roots in. it, has its Parts o- 
pen’d, fo as to be capable of diftributing its Juices 
with more Freedom than it could before; and be- 
fides, as I .have.obferv’d in another Place, the fe- 
veral Roofs of Plants are fo form’d, that every one 
according to its Texture of Parts, and Frame, and 
.Figure of its yelfels, is -render’d capable of re- 


Inch and fuch Juices, .as 
admit of: Some.-are re 


they 
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they will only receive the more Oily jukes of the 
Earth, others only the more watery Juices •, fome 
again delight in collecting the more acid Juices, 
others thofe which are Bitter, or Salt, or more 
encKning to Sweefnefs, and fo on •, and then if 
one Plant happens to fucceed another Plant, which 
has fed upon fuch Juices of the Earth as were na¬ 
tural to the fucceeding Plant, then we may de¬ 
pend upon a poor Crop $ but if our Ground has 
been cropt, fuppofe with Inch a Sort of Plant as 
had drawn its Nourifhment from the Bitter Juices, 
then any Plant will profper upon that Ground 
which feeds upon Juices of a contrary Nature; and 
one may partly guefs at this from the Make of 
Plants, for I fuppofe all Plants which have the 
fame kind of Make and Mode of Growth, draw 
from the Earth in fome degree or other the fame 
Sort of Juices •, and the nearer they refemble one 
another, in their Make, and Figure, and Size, fo 
they perhaps, according to thofe Proportions, draw 
certain Quantities of thofe Juices. Now in the 
Cafe before us of fowing Corn after Beans, in the 
firft Place, tho’ the Earth which nourifh’d the Roots 
of the Beans, is turned up yet it is fo mix’d 
with the Earth which was the Siirface, and had 
refted while the Beans grew upon it, that' it in'a 
Manner does the Office that frefh Earth would 
do, if we were to bring it ripbn the Ground -, and 
fecondly, the Root of the, Bean being a long Root, 
arid the Root of the Com being a fibrous Root, 
the Corn cannot draw the fame Sort of Nouriffi- 


ment from the Earth as was receiv’d' by the Bean 
and if the Figufes and. Modes of Plants are an' 


ways concern’d in the Affair, then the Bean ann 
the Com muft have their Nourilhnients vaftly dif¬ 
ferent from one another: for there are icarce any 
two Plants more unlike in every Partthan the.Bean 
and Com. Virgil feems to’have had a Regard tb 
this Piece of Philofopliy, when- he • recommends 

' ' the 
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the Changing of Seeds, as I have mention’d in my 
Notes upon the foregoing Chapters. 

We are advis’d to fow Part of our Beans at the 
Time which is call’d Septintmcialis, which is the 
Seafon when the Agomlia are kept, which is a 
Wake or Feaft upon the Seven Hills of Rome, about 
the fourth of the Ides of December. 

The Bean, fay our Writers, if it be fown in 
Spring, will indeed perfect its Crop in three 
Months} but then the Halm or Stalks of the 
Beans will grow fo luxuriant, that they bear but 
few Cods. Where this Luxuriance happens in the 
Growth of fome Plants of the annual Race, it is 
common to find them bare of Fruit; for then they 
are fill’d with Watery undigefted Juices, which; 
over-power the prolifick Quality, but fuch Plant* 
as are over and above luxuriant and vigorous in 
| Growth, if they are of fuch’ Sorts as are lafting 
I many Years, a due Time will fettle their Juices, 

| by difcharging their too abundant Moifture } but 
annual Plants, where our Eipeftations depend up- 1 
on the Seed only, has not Tiflie to fettle their 
Juices, if they happen to be overcharged with 
them before they make ah attempt to Bloflbm, 
and then this Luxuriance is apt to fling off the 
greateft Share of their Blofloms. To help this, I 
generally, when I fee Beans ramp too much, cut 
’em down before they Ihew their Blofloms, within 

I four Inches of the Ground, and they will then 
fling out frefh Shoots, which will appear weak, 
but will reward your Labour with a great Quan¬ 
tity of Fruit, if they have a moifi: Seafon, or are 
well water’d} either of which will kedp tfieni 

from the black Fly, which is vety injurious to 
the Bean. 

The Macerating of Seeds in Lees of Oyl and 
Niter, is alfo recommended in this Chapter; the 
Oyl efpecially feems to be rational enough, for 

that allSeeds ate more or left Oily, and the Parts 

of 
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of the 


of which they are compofed are therefore more 
ajpt to receive a Benefit from Oyl than from Niter,. 

the Oyl has that Quality which is natural to 
the Seed which we fteep in it; for we may ob- 
ferve from what 1 have faid before, that if a Plant 
which delights in the fweeter Juices of the Earth, 
fhould be planted in a Soil which abounds in 
bitter Juices, .the Plant muft certainly perifh for 
want of Nourifhment, or elfe be poifon’d by feed¬ 
ing upon Juices contrary to its Nature, if its 
Parts can any ways be made to receive them, and 
fometimes Force or Neceflity will overcome Na¬ 
ture. Now where we meet with fuch an Oyl as 
is a proper Pabulum for the Plant we want to cul¬ 
tivate, then we may hope for Succefs: In the 
Choice of fuch a Preparation, we may confider 
two Things-, the firft is,- that it fhould be of fuch 
a Nature as it may tbnd to the Prefervation of 
the Seed from.Putrefa&ion y and the next is, that 
it contain fuch Principles as are agreeable or natu¬ 
ral to the Seed. For the Prefervation of the Seed, 
we find that.nothing is fo falutary as Oyl,'and 
that it may contain fuch Principles as are agree¬ 
able to the Plant we defign to Cultivate. One may 
imagine, that an Oyl drawn from: a Plant of the 
fame Sort, wilt furely contain fuch Qualities as may 
be helpful to the Seed: Now if our Preparation be 
watery, then the Seed would be as fubjeft to rot 
as the Oyl would contribute to its Prefervation \ 

and if our Preparation be Oily, and has not the 
Principles in if which the iSeed requires, then' it 
would in fome Sort prevent Nature in the making 
the Seed fprout and thrive, at leaft the Sded would 
have no Encourage! 
where the Seed is to take its firft Stamp from a 
Thing difagreeable to its Nature, we muft reafon- 
ably conceive very little Hopes of its ever coming 
to good: If is impoling upon the Genius of a 
Plant, and whatever Attempt ;tends to the over¬ 
turning 
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turning of a Genius in any Thing, is the Jureft 




Way to deftroy it. ; •. , • 

If there could be discover’d fuch a Preparation 
as might be in all Refpects agreeable to one; Sort, 
of .Seed, there would be a. fair Profpetft of finding 
out fomewhat which might be agreeable to ano¬ 
ther: As the Principles of every Plant is in the 
Seed, would not that be a proper Index to point 
us out the proper Food for it, if the Texture and 
Properties of the Seed were well examin’d ? I think 
that would be the Cure ft and readied Way to Per¬ 
fection. I acknowledge, however, that every Seed 
or Plant will extract what they can frptij the 
Body they are fet in for their Nourifhment; but 
if what they require happens to be blended with 
Poifons, or Things that are contrary to its Nature, 
which is all one, they will never profper after¬ 
ward 1 , or may we not judge .from the Tafte or 
Flavour of the Juices of a Plant, diftributed in 
the Leaves, Wood and Flowers, what may te a 
proper Pabulum for it: ,To be nice, I fay, one 
might drive at Particulars, but the fmall Advance 
which People have made in this Way of Tfiiuk- 
ing, has only yet given us fome general ,Hin$ 
upon this Head, as Oyl by the Ancients, -yifcqus 
Matter I have found to be uftful, and, the, Ruins 
of any Vegetable is allow'd by, all to ,be To 5 
as it contains a great Share of Vegitative.$qlts. 
If I have not been lucky enough in this Note to 
hit upon a Liquid, particularly proper todhuf^anv 
yet I hope I have dropt feme Hints which the 
ingenious may improve not only for the help, of 
this, but of. every other' Sort of Seed and Plant; 
for without; reafonnig in the Rojicrufian Way, I 
2m perfwaded there is fuch a Thing'as a Body, 
which contains every Principle of Vegetation .in 
it, and enough of each Sort to forward the Growth 
°f any Sort of Plant, whofe Seed is put .into. it. 

L I have 
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1 have already try’d otie Preparation - with a large 
Variety of Plants, and find it hitherto to fucceed 
beyond my Expectation •, when I have thoroughly 
experienc’d it, I (hail then communicate it to 
the World, as I have done all the reft of my 
Difcoveries 

The Ancients fell us, that the tteeping of Seeds 
in the Lees of Oyl mixt with Niter* will keep 
the very Seeds they are to produce free from V er- 
min,' that is,- from Infeds and theh one may 
have the 1 feme-Ho'pes that the Plants themfelves 
fnay- feTfee from the black Fly, or other Infeds 
that Bnrioy ’em, which “have been fteep’d in fuch 
a-Preparation ; and there is one Thing more which 
I may obferve, that fuch a fteeping of the Seeds, 
if if has the Influence they fpeak of, isnourilhing 
to the Plant for it it was not, the Plant would 
finely be infefted with Infeds, for they never do 
Mifchief bm when a Plant is not in a vigorous 
State of Health * I mean the fmaller kind of In- 
feds, not the Caterpillar. 

The Lentill, or what is call’d Till in Hampjlm 
and WiHjkire , is of that Nature, that the Romm 
Writers of Hufl>andry tell us, if it has not Rain 
while it is in Flower, we lofe all hopes of a good 
Crop of Seed from it. This feems, in foine Mea- 
fiire, to contradict my Syftem of the Generation 
of Plants -, for in nrry Obfervations, I chufe a dry 
Time, when the Trees are in BlolTom, for the 
better fetting of the Fruit 5 becaufe if Rain (hould 
fall Upon the Blofloms when they were frefh open’d, 
and the Male DnJI , of Farina fascundans was in its 
full Spirit, the Wet would dull that Powder, and 
make its Parts (tick fo clofe together, that it could 
not be convey’d by the Air or the Springs in the 
Apices to the Pijlelhm, or Stile of the Fruit, with¬ 
out which the Fruit Cannot Set * but in the Cate 
of the Lentill we are fafe as to that Point from the 



Make of the Bloffom, which fo enclofes the Aw* 

which 
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which bring the Male Du ft, that no Rain can come 
at them 5 aiid thefe Parts being thus fecured frotn 
Rain, the Refrefhment which the Ground will 
receive from Showers, will certainly encourage the 
Growth of the Plant, and the young Fruit like- 
wife; for oftentimes we find, that after Fruit is 
Set it will drop, if the Weather be extreamly 
dry. 

But the Lentill , befides the Ufe of the Seed, is 
ufed as a Fodder for Cattle, and therefore muft 
certainly receive great Benefit from Summer Rains, 
which help its Growth, and encreafe its Quantity; 
fo that perhaps a Parcel of Land fown with this 
Pulfe, which will yield fix Loads of Fodder in a 
dry Seafon, will, if the Seafon be moift, bring 
nine Loads, which is a confiderable Difference, . 

We are alfo inform’d in this Chapter, that the 

Seed of the Lentill is very apt to be eaten by In¬ 
fers, even while it is in the Htlfk; fo that before 
we ufe it we fhould feparate the good Seed from 
the bad, by throwing it into Water, the bad Seed 
will fwim at the Top. This is what I generally 
do to try rtioft of the larger Seeds, which are the 
mod fubjeft to decay, efpeciallv the Ever green, 
Oak Acorns, Or the Seeds of fuch Plants as are 
always to remain in the Places where we fow 
them, and then we have a fair Chance of having 
our Seminary regular and equal, if we can keep 
them from the Mice, or fuch like Vermin. 

When our LetftiHs ate thus diftinguifh’d, we are 
directed to walh them with Vinegar, and rub them 
with the Root of Silpbium , and then dry them in 
the Sun, to be afterwards kept in glazed VefTels. 
The Vinegar here feems chiefly defigned for the 
Definition of the Eggs of any Infets, that may 
ty Chance be among the Seeds, as well as to pre- 
ferve the Grain for the Time to come from Ill- 
lefts •, for it' is a common Practice among the Ga¬ 
therers of the Kermes to fprinkle it with Vinegar, 

L 2 by 
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by "which they find the Infe&s, or little Flies 
which make it, are deftroy’d -, but without this Care 
the Places they lay it in after it is firft gather’d, 
will‘be fill’d with fmall Flies which hatch from 
Eggs, which are contain’d in it -, and it would be 
worth , trying, whether Vinegar is not deftruftive 
to all infefls of the fmaller Sortfor if fo, it 
might help our Trees, in Cafe of Blights, with¬ 
out injuring the Tree, for there is no Vinegar, that 
I know of, but what is made of the Fruits of Vege¬ 
tables, and therefore ! fuppole it cannot hurt a Plant. 

■The Plant Silpbium, which is mention’d in this 
Chapter, v/as very much ufed by the Ancients, 
and:highly efteem’d by them for the grateful Fla¬ 
vour it gave to feveral Meats they prepared with 


it. 


, Lajft 
Laferpitium Antiquorum , by Diofc 


defcribesit thus : It grows, fays he, in Syria, Ar¬ 
menia, Media, and Lyhia, with a Ferulous, or Fen¬ 
nel-like Stalk * the Leaves like the Apitim or Par- 
fley; and the Seeds broad; the Lafer is the Juice 
taken from the Root, .and from the Stalk by fca- 
rifyiug them. The beft is, that which is fome- 
what red, tranfparent, like unto Myrrhe, and not 
green, of a ftrong Scent and fweet Tafte, which 
being moiften’d with Water, prefently becomes 
white. II any Tafte the Cyrenian Sort, it will move 
all the Humours of the Body to a Sweat, with 
moift fweet Scent; fo that the Breath of thofe 
who have only eaten a little of it, will fmell a- 
greeably: That of Media and Seym is not fo forci¬ 
ble or good, and is not fo pleafant in its Flavour 
as the other. All thefe are adulterated with Sajj*- 
pen, or Bean-flower, before they are dry’d, which 
deceit may be difeover’d by theTafte, by the Smell, 
by the Sight, or by the waffling: it with Water- 
Some give the Name Silpbium only to the Stalk, 
calling the Root Magydaris, and the Leaves Mef' 

petum ; the moft -effectual is the Root, the next are 

the 
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the Leaves, and laft of all the 'Stalk. Thus 'fer- 

♦/ I _ 

Diofcorides , but 'TbenpbraJIus and Plivy give very^ 
large Accounts of it* but I ft all 1 only mention 
fome of their more particular Obfertations relating 
to it: The Seed is broad, and fpread like a Leaf,' 
for which Reafon it is call’d Folium \ it is as yellow 
as Gold, the Stalk is annual like that of Fenel - ‘the 
Fleft of the Cattle that feed upon it is very fa*' 
vory to the Tafte $ the Stalk is eaten by Meity 
either boyl’d or drefs’d otherways: It grows r wild : 
by Nature, and will not bear trahfplanting, fays' 
our Authors, tho 1 I believe they are miftaken; 
for the Roots, altho 1 they come to be very large 7 
and long, like thofe cf Fennel, yet I fuppofe 
they will bear removing from Place to Place,; if 
they are tranfplanted while they have no Leaves 
upon them, or after the Stalk withers 3 for Fennel 
is fafely tranfplanted, when it is in that ‘State. 
By thefe Accounts it feems as if it was not un¬ 
like the Plant Sellary, which is now fo much in 
Requeft: But to proceed, Flkj' fays, that in his 
Time it was not to be had but for its Weight in' 
Silver, and that it was fo much deftroy’d that ofri 
ly one Branch of it was brought to the Emperor 
New, of all that could be found in his TimeHe 
alfo tells ns, that it grows plentifully upon’Moutit 
forvajfits. I do not find any Other Naifies givefri 
it than Silphium and Lajerpitunri\ nor have we 
any Account which feems to flghify that it may « 
be cultivated, in Oppofitiori. to \V*hat Plivjf ‘fays^# 
but what we have from Afprvits, who, fays, tHat it 
was growing in the Garden belohging’to Cardinal 
Bmbo ,, and afterwards in that’ of the 'Miiflarosl 
There is one Sort of it found’ about Marfeilles iii 
France, as Lobel fays in his Afoerfaria, which RojV- 
idetim tells us comes the neareft to the true one 
of any that he had feen. . ;1 ! 
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Snapio fpeakihg of the 'Lafejyhutm of the 
tells us, Lafer is known to thelitclians, and is 
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Ekcfnm, of a ftrong Scent and great Price, which 
is : brought, as it is thought, from Guzaratte, Pa- 
tine, Mandou, Cbitor, and Defy, which is a cold 
Country, and extending to Chervam : The other 
Ssorti he tells us, is not fo bright, and does not 
afford fo ftrong a Scent. This, he fays, was brought 
from Corafoxe to Oivms in Perfia, and from thence 
was carried to Pegu, Malaca , Tavejirts and the Coun¬ 
tries next adjoyning. The Banians of Cambaja, who 
were in Times paft efteem’d great Philofophers, 
and are now Merchants, buy this Lafer according 
to their Ability, and put it into their Broths and 
Salads, rubbing their Veflels with it, and ufe 
po other Sauce with their Meats, it being agree¬ 
able to them both in Tafte and Smell nor does it 
breed any loathing in thofe who are not accu- 
ftomed to it. The Tafte of it is at firft fomewhat 
bitter, as pickled Olives are j but being chewed a 
little while, is very pleafant. 

The Sort which is the leaft pure, is bought by 
the ordinary Sort of People. being of a much final- 
ler Price than the good Sort. The Banians, who 
are the chief Dealers in this Commodity, have a 
Method of cleaning this impure Sort, and will not 
fufier it to be ufed till it has been cured by their 
Skill. Thus far Seraph. 

As to the Virtues of it, Diofcorides gives us a 
, very long Account *, in which he intimates, that 
*it is an Antidote againft moft Poifons: It cures 
the Bitings of Mad Dogs, if it be apply’dto the 
Wounds, andalfo the Venom of any other Crea¬ 
ture, or envenom’d Darts or Arrows: If it be ei¬ 
ther drank, or .outwardly apply’d, it cureth the 
Wounds of Scorpions. He relates many other 
Things which this Herb is good for, in the Cure 
of Diftempers fubjedt to human Bodies, which 
would be tedious to relate I lhall therefore con¬ 
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perhaps why if was of fuch extraordinary Value 
among the Ancients. Some fuppofe this Plant to 
be the Benzoin which produces the fweet Gum, 
call’d AJfa dulcu i but. that is a Miftake, for the 
Benzoin \s the Gum of a great Tree in the EaJ}- 

Ivdies. 

The next Remark we may make upon this 
Chapter, is the Method the ancient Wrjtets.pje- 
fcribe, of preferving the Seeds pf the LeutHl iq 

Afhes, that is, in Wood Allies; which I.haveezr 

perienc’d to be an excellent Preferver ,pf Fruits, 
and is much the Left Thing we. know to pack 
tender Fruit in for Tranfportation ; it not only 
will keep fuch foft Fruits, as Peaches, Nectarines, 

Abricots, &c. from bruiting ip the Carriage, but 
keep thejr flelhy Parts from Putrefaction. The 
late Lord Capel, who was fo famous for his fine 
Garden? at Ke tv Green, by this Means had Fruit 
fent him from this Place to Ireland in very good 
Perfection. The Method of doing which was to 
gather the Fruit when it was quite dry, and after 
laying it in Flannels for fome Hours, a Box was 
prepared for it with a Bed of fine lifted Wopd- 
Afhes at the Bottom, about four Inches thick, up¬ 
on which the Fruit was laid fo as not to touch one 
another by about an Inch, and then Wood'AIhe§ 
lifted over them till all the Spaces between the 
were fill’d, and the Fruit was cover’d about two 
Inches $ then more Fruit was laid in as before, and 
then more Afhes, and fo on, firatm fupei- flratujn f 
till the Fruit reach'd within four Inches of the Top 
of the Box, and then as many Alhes fifted ov#r tf 
as could be prefs'd down under the Lid of the 
Box by a Man’s full Strength $ fo was it cafry’d 
feveral hundred Miles without receiving the leaft 
Injury. The Finenefs of the Parts of thele.Aflies, 
render them in the firft Place capable pf being 
prefs’d'fo veryclofe together, that there can no 
Air get through them ; nor are their Parts fuch 
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as are apt to imbibe Moifture, and ate therefore 
uncapable of Putrifaftioh for we may keep them 
many Tears without perceiving them to Alter or 
Change, from what they were when they were firft 
made, and • are not only without any putrifying 
Quality in themfelves, but feem alio to contain 
fome Power which is oppofite to Putrifadtion, and 
therefore, we never find any Infedts breed among 
them -, for this Reafon I am apt to believe, that 
Wood Alhes would be the beft Thing we could 
ufe to bring Seeds in from foreign Parts, as the 
haft • and Weft Indies -, for in long Voyages we find 
moft Seeds incline to rot and breed Infedts but 
this Way,' I believe, will keep them found, efpe- 
rially fince the Ancients affirm, that the Letitilh , 
which are fubject to corrupt, may be preferved 
by em. 

I 'come in the next Place to enlarge a little 
upon what our Authors fay concerning the fowing 
the Lint or Flax-feed pretty thick, that the Flax 
may* be the finer. It is certainly very necelfary, 
th^t every Farmer fhould be well apprized of every 
Ufe‘fhe Plant may be put to which lie is about 
to cultivate, that he may direct his Work in fuch 
a Manner as may bring himfelf moft Profit. We 
find.fthe Flax is moft valuable that is produced 
of 'Plants which have their VefTels finall and fine, 
which always happens when the Plants are weak, 
and are grown up pretty tall by (landing clofe 
together; but in our Crops for Fodder or for Seed, 
if our Plants ftand too clofe, then we {hall be 
loirs’ by the Weaknefs of the Plants. Now when 
we'fow Flax upon ftrong Ground, the Stalks of 
our ! Flax’will be ftrong and large, if they do not 
ftancf very clofe together ^ and if they are at too 
great i Diftance from one another, then they will 
bS^ffiort in their Stalks, but the Seed will be the 
better for‘jtthen thefe ftrong Stalks when they 
come to be drefs’d, will yield very'coarfe Flax 
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from the too great Nourifhment of the Earth, 
which the Sap VefTels receiv’dj|and which 'VefTels, 
when they come to be feparated from the Paren- 
chymous Parts, which held them together, is the 
Flax which is to be fpun for Thread, or for 
Cloth* if therefore thefe Veffels are large and 
luxuriant, it will be impolfible ever to fpin a fine 
Thread from them: But to have fuch Flai as will 
fpin to a fine Thread, we mud contrive in the 
Culture of it, to avoid giving it too much Nou¬ 
riihment, that our Plants be rather weak than 
ftrong, and that the Stalks be long, which is done 
by chufing our Ground, rather poor than rich, and 
lowing our Seed lo thick, that the Plants may grow 
as near together as polTible, fo will they prevent 
one another from gathering Nouriihment from 
the Air, and run up to a good Height in fuch {len¬ 
der Stalks as we defire: In m}’ Notes upon a for¬ 
mer Chapter, I have given my Thoughts concern¬ 
ing the Advantage which every Plant receives 
from the Air, as well as from the Earth, to help 
its Growth. And as the Flax is mod valuable, 
which will produce the fined Thread, fo is Hemp 
likewife; but as the Hemp naturally brings a 
much larger Plant than the Flax; fo of Neceility, 
we mud allow it much more Room, as our Authors 
have dire&ed; but the nearer the Plants grow to 
one another, if they are not too clnfe, fo much 
the finer will the VefTels be, which we make our 
Hemp of for fpinning ; and c 
more valuable. 

The next Thing I lhall take Notice of, is, what 
our Writers obferve of the Rape or Turnep, and 
the NapiiS' or Naverv, which as well as the Hemp 
and Flax, they rank among the Pulfes, which 
fhews that they were no extraordinary Methodids 
in Botany, and their Names too of Plants, are 
fometimesfo much out of the Way, that one hard¬ 
ly knows how to trace them* and ’tis for this 
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Reafon, I fuppofe, we have had Co mqch Confu- 
fion among the Trajflators of them, and especially 
where any of them fpeak of Inoculating or Qraf¬ 
fing •, we have fiich unnatural Matches made be¬ 
tween the. Stock and the Scions, as has given 
Room to the Readers of the Tranllations, to iuf- 
pecf either the Judgment, or the Veracity qf the 
ancient Writers, or elfe to blame the Infidelity of 
the Tranflatqrs. I wilh I may have better Luck 
in what I am about ; I fiiall endeavour to fup- 
port every Thing I fet down, with the belt 
Reafons I can, alter I have given the Opini¬ 
ons of thofe who have written in the befi; Way, 
Upon the Subjects I {hall have to handle. 

The Turnep, however, by the Defcription they 
give of it, and its Ufes feems to be the fame, 
which we now cultivate in England, with a round 
Root, to fo good Advantage, both for t he Food of 
Man, and as a Fodder for Cattle in the Winter; and 
what I account to be none of its leaft Perfections, 
is, the Improvement this Root is of to fandy Soil, 
by enriching it with its Juices, fp that it lhall be¬ 
come fit for producing of Corn. A Plant which 
has been fo long known for thefc Perfections; be- 
fides, the fhortTime it takes to be upon the Ground, 
one would have thought, might have made its 
Way as far as England, many hundred Years ago; 
efpecially, fince in Columellas Time, it was a Fa¬ 
vourite in Gallia or France-, but yet the Culture of 

it for Cattle, has been fo much overlook’d, that I 
am told, it has not been apply d to that Ufe with 
us, above twenty Years, and even that has been 
only in a few Parts of our Country i but within 
this lafl five or fix Years, I hope my Writings 
have help’d to introduce it in many Places in Eng¬ 
land-, for I find that ’tis now almoft generally 
known, and propagated by our Farmers. 

Our Authors give us a very necelfary Caution, 
concerning the {owing of the Turnep, that we do 

not 
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not fow it too thick •, for if we fhould, fay they, 
the Ropts will be fmall, and will rarely come to 
Apple as they ought to do. From this Remark 
of theirs, it feems as if they were not us’d to hough 
their Turneps ; which is the Method in England, 
to fet them at a proper Diftance from one another, 
fo that the Roots may become large $ but where 
this is neglected, we find the Ancients very right 
in their Judgment; our Turneps will run all in- 
to Leaf, and by keeping the Air from the Roots, 
we lhall lofe the chief Benefit of our Defign, 
which principally depends upon the Largenefs of 
the Roots, alt ho’ our Kine feed upon the Leaves, 
but our Sheep chiefly admire the Roots ; for 
which Reafon, I have known fome Farmers mow 
their Turneps, about a Load of Leaves at a Time 
for their Kine, and have left the Roots for the 
Sheep whom they folded upon them,allowing them 
as much Room as pofiible. 

With the Rape or Turnep, they likewife recom¬ 
mend the Napus or Nave iv, which Names have 
been ftrangely confounded by the Rota nick Wri¬ 
ters, one being often taken for the other. The 
Greeks call the Napus i. e. Emms Significa¬ 
tion a turner,te radicis figttra deduBa, from the Swel¬ 
ling of the Root, fed Rapis hoc nomen magis com - 
petere videtur , but the Turnep much rather is a- 
greeable to this Name, quam >o»o\i f; but Galen 
makes no Difference between Buviadas and Govgy- 
Mas 5 and indeed there is very little but in the 
Form and Greatnefs of the Root, and fomewhat 
in the Sweetnefs. Pliny would make five Sorts 
of the Napus, but he mi flakes the Word pxfa'nt, 
or Raphanus for Napus ; taking it very likely from 
Theophrafius, who maketh four Sorts pxjur 
Rapbamum Radifhes, not Naporum. But Mr. 

Tournefort, and other Botanifts of late Date, makes 
Rapa to be the Turnep which we find thus nam’d, 
Rapa Sativa, rotunda, raike, Candida. C. B, Round 
'■ ;■ f ' Garden 
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Oarflen Turnep with a white Root,' Rapum Sativum ! 
Rotunium , J. B. This Turnep has large Leaves 
fpreading upon the * Ground, which fomewhat 're- 
fembie the Leaves of the red Colwort in Shape, 
but are of a dark green Colour, rough and jagged 
oil both Sides to the very middle Rib' The 
Flowers are yellow, the Seeds are redifh and round, 
very like Colwort Seed * the Root fometimes 
fwells to a very large Subfiance, which in the 
Garden Phrafe is appleing of the Root, fending 
down a fmall Fibre to draw in Nourifhment * 
this Root is firm and fucculent. The Stalk of this 
Plant rifes to the Height of four or five Foot^ 
the upper Leaves are oblong, fmooth and of a 
grayifh Colour, ending in fharp Points, but broad 
at the Bottom, embracing the Stalk. The Flowers 
are made like thofe of the common Charlock , fet 
upon long, {lender and fmooth Footftalks*, they 
are fuccee.ded by taper Pods, divided into two 
Cells, which are parted by a thin Membrane, 
and containing a double Row of round Seeds, 
Mr. Tournefort fays Napus or Navew is the Genus 
of a Plant, which differs from the Turnep, only 
in that particular Make and Appearance, which 
eafily diftinguilhes it to the Gardiners and Hu- 
fbandmen , wherefore, fays he, we may if we 
pleafe, reduce it to the fame Genus. The Napus or 
Navew we fpeak of is call'd Napus Satha, radice 
alba , C. B. and is the of the Greeks •, it rifes 
with a Stalk a Foot and half high, hollow with 
many Wingsthe Leaves are without Footftalks, 
and embrace the Stalks and Branches, the lower 
Leaves are deeply cut, but the upper ones are 
plain and pointed at the Ends. Lobel tells us they 
are not fo rugged as Turnep Leaves, the Flowers 
are yellow, like thofe of the Turnep, and the 
Seed alfo is like that, and contain’d in long Pods * 
the Root is likewife refembling the Turnep Root, 
but not fwelling fo much ; or making fo large an 
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Apple, this lhooting deeper into the Earth, and- 
is of a compad fiethy Subftance, and commonly 
white, but there are fome Sorts which have yel¬ 
low Roots. Lobel fays, the Root of this is fweeter 
than that of the long Turnep ^ but I cannot fee,, 
but that one may properly call this the long Tur¬ 
nep, fince there is no confiderable Difference,but 
in the Shape of the Root; thefe are cultivated jn 
great Plenty about Montpelier, but do not grow wild. 
Thus have I concluded my Remarks upon this 
Chapter of what the Ancients call Pulfe^ I fhall 
now proceed to give the Opinion of the Roman 
Writers of Husbandry, concerning the feveral 
Sorts of Fodder for Cattle. 
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CHAP. XII. 

_ « % 
w 

Of the feveral Sorts of Fodder for Cattle , 

from Columella, and others of the Roman 
Writers of Hnfbandry j with Remarks. ' \ 

HERE are feveral Sorts of Fodder for 
Cattle, as Medica, Vetches, the Fodder 
of Barley and of Oats, Fcevugreek, and 
alfo the E> vum, and the Cich Pea; befides 
thefe, there are fome Sorts of Fodder of lefs Note, 
which are feldom cultivated •, the Cytijfus excepted, 
which is of great Value, but of that I fhall fpeak 
by and by, when I treat of Browfe for Cattle. - 
The Fodder which has the firft Place in this 
Chapter, as the moll deferving of any other, is 
the Medica , or Medick Clover, which will hold in 
good Strength upon Land for ten Years after ’tis 
Town, and will bear Cutting fometimes four, and 
fometimes fix Times in a Year ; it is a great Enr 
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richer of Land, and is an extraordinary Fattener 
of Cattle, and is lo nourilhing, that a Roman Acre 
of it will feed three Horfes for a whole Year. 

When we are about to cultivate this Plant, we 
muff firft break up our Ground about the Kalends 
of OSober, and let it lye to mellow all the Winter 5 
than plough it again carefully about the Kalends 
of February, clearing the Ground of all the Stones, 
and breaking the Clods as fine as may be. About 
March we are to give it a third Plowing, and har¬ 
row it well$ then we muff lay it out in Beds of 
ten Foot wide, and fifty Foot long, leaving Alleys 
between them for the Conveyance of Water to 
them in dry Seafons; and that they may be free 
on all Sides for Weeders to work, when there is 
Oceafion. After this, fpread fome old Dung upon 
the Beds, and fow the Seed about the End of April, 
in fuch a Proportion, that a fingle Cyatbus of Seed, 
lhall cover a Piece of Ground, ten Foot long, and 
five Foot broad •, which being done, let your Seed 
be prefently raked in with wooden Rakes; for if 
the Seed is not prefently cover’d, the Sun will 
damage it. When we have done Sowing, the 
Ground mud not be touch’d with any Iron Tool 5 
altho’ we mull: take care to deftroy all Weeds 
that appear amongft our Medic a while it is young: 
for then it is apt to receive Damage, by Weeds 
growing among it. 

It is fikewife to be obferv’d, that we mud by no 
Means attempt to cut any of it, till it has began 
to feed •, after which, we may mow it as foon as 
we pleafe, and give it to our Horfes. 

When we fird give them this Fodder, we muft 
difpence it to them in finall Quantities, lead it 
fhould not agree with them for too much of it 
at a Time, till they are a little ufed to it, will 
be apt to fwell them, and breed too much Blood. 

After mowing this Crop, we fhould water it 
often, and weed it carefully a few Days after it 

has 
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has began to fpring: With this Management, we 
may cut it fix Times in a Year, and it will re- 

mairi'good for ten Years. 

There are two Seafons for fowing of Vetches; 
the firft is about the autumnal ^Equinox, if we 
defign them frr Fodder,:then allowing- feVen Bu- 
jhels of Seed for a Roman Acre. The leCond Time 
of Sowing is in January, dr fomewhat later when 
we defign them to ftahd for Seed ■, we then allow 
only fix Bulhels of Seeds for a Roman Acre. At both 
thefe Seafons of Sowing, you may either fow your 
Seed upon Land unplough’d, or upon Ground that 
has been broken up, but the laft is. the belt; how¬ 
ever, We are to obferve, that this Soft of Seed 
mu ft not be touch’d by Dews, for they ate hurtful 
to it; therefore we Ihould not fow Ibonet than 
eight or nine a-Clock in the Morning, when the 
Suit or Wind has dry’d the Ground 5 at the fame 
Time, taking Care that we fow no more than 
may be cover’d cr plough’d in the fame Day, and 

that too, before the Evening Dews begin to fall, 
for they will certainly fpoil the Seed. We muft 
alfo obferve not to fow it before the five and 
twentieth Day of the Moon, for otherwife it is 
remark'd that it is hurt by Snai's. 

When we fow Corn for Fodder, we Ihould fow 
it in a cultivated Ground that has been well dung’d. 
For this Ufe we fhduld fow the Orieum Cantberbmto, 
or fix row’d Barley about the autumhal JEqu'mx, 
allowing ten Bulhels of Grain to a Roman Acre. 
For this Defign, we Ihould ehufe a ifiOift Seafotr, 
that the Grain may fpring apace, and grow ftrong 
before the Severity of the Winter comes oft, then 
will it be fit for Oxen and other Cattle, when 
there is a Scarcity of other Fodder. This will 
ferve to feed our Cattle till the Month of May, if 
we defign it for no other Ufe •, but if we fow it 
with a Profpeft of reaping a Crop of Grain, befides 
the ufing it as Fodder, then we muft draw off our 

Cattle 
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Cattle from it by the Kalends of March* and let 
it then remain unmolefted for Seed bearing: The 
fame we may alfo do with Oats, if they are.Town 
in Autumn, they may partly be cut as Fodder, 
and ferve too, to bring a Crop of Grain. 

The Fwmgreek which the Rufticks call Siliq w, 
has two fowing Seafons •, the firft in September, 
when we fow it for Fodder, i.e. at the fame Time 
we fow our Vetches, about the autumnal /Equinox-, 
and the other Time of fowing it is about the -End 
of January, or Beginning of February, if we de- 
fign it to ftand for Seed. If we fow it for Fodder, 
we allow feven Bulhels of Seeds for a Roman Acre; 
and if we fow it to ftand for Seed, we allow but 
fix Bulhels to the fame Quantity of Ground: Both 
thefe Sowings fhould be made upon unplough’d 
Ground, but Care muft be taken, that when we 
plough in the Seed, our Plough Ihould not go deeper 
than the Thicknefs of four Fingers, for elfe, the 
Seed will not rife kindly, or perhaps not at all; 
for which Reafon, fome Farmers open the Ground 
before they low with very fmall Ploughs, and 
when they have laid the Seed, cover it with Rakes. 

The Emm or Orobus, call’d in Englijh the bit¬ 
ter Vetch, thrives bell in poor Ground, not over 
moifi.; lor a too rich Ground kills it * it has two 
fowing Seafops, the firft, is in Autumn, the other 
in January, or all February, but by no Means in 
March for the Farmers fay, that if it he fown in 
that Month, it has an ill Effeft upon the Cattle 
that feed upon it, the Oxen chiefly are made gid¬ 
dy by eating of it. One Roman Acre requires 
five Bulhels of Seed. 

In that Part of Spain call’d B&tica , the Cicer is 
cut, and gently bruis’d, and being then macerated 
in a little Water, becomes foft, and is given to 
Oxen in lieu of the Orobus. It is likevvife mix’d 
with Chaff, and given to other Cattle. 
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T welve Pounds of the Seed of Or dun, pr : |>itreaF 
Vetch js fufficient to fow a Usman Awe, and fif¬ 
teen Pounds pt Geers, or Cjche Peafe.: It is neith^f 
unpleafajit, pop upiiCeful to Mankind, being much 
like to the Cicerpula or Lathjm in Tafie, thp‘ % iff- 
fle differing iff tjie Colour, which is tending fo 
black; it Js /own in March either deeper or foal- 
lower, n s ,the ffichnefs of the Soil require*. Thu* 
far o,ur Author* concerning the feyeral Sorts of 
Fodder for Qattjle, in life among .tlje Roman Hu- 

ffandmen, I foal) now offer fopie proper Remarks* 
upon what is here laid down, for the better ex¬ 
plaining of the foveral Particulars. ■ • # ' ; 

My Reader will find an Account of the Mej&cit, 
Vetch, Famigmk, afld the Ervum, wfiat ,they ar* 
in roy Ffotes upon the Chapter of Pulfe, to which 
f think proper to refer him, rather than be guilty 
fi{ Tautology; but as to the Methods which W 
here direded for their Culture., it will be ncceto- 
ry to reafon a little upon them. 

The Medic? or rnedick Clayer, yre are told, if f» 

fingle Roman A c repf it befell m&oagfoi.twillfoed 

three Horfes all the Year about, for it may be cut 
fometim.es four- and fometimes fix Times in a Year 5 
at this Rate of reckoning, if we allow two Shil¬ 
lings per Week for the Fodder of each Horfo, then 

our Acre will produce of Fodder to the Vafoe of 

fifteen Pounds twelve Shillings a year, which 
when the Fxpen.ce qf cutting Pt for the Hories, 
and aU other Cure and t&bour is taka? put of 
that Spur, ithqte may well enough remain four¬ 
teen Pounds per AWM Profit ; for, I think, my 
Allowance for Work and Cate, which is one Pound 
twelve Shillings per Axnm, is as much a 
tome to.^ .and then allowing twenty sni 
more for .the Rent of tho Ground, we {hall have 
Wmaining, clear Profit, thirteen Pounds per An- 
9m to the Farmer, which we may expe& _ wit9 
fome Certainty, this being .« Crop which is not 

U fubjett 
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fubje£t to be huk by Summer - ' Showers, or beat 
down by Hail, or fpoifd by Tempefts-, and’be- 
iidesvit occafions as little Trouble as any Crop-, 
for-all the Labour here, in a manner, is to reap 
the Profits of it. We muft take Notice, that the 
Horfes are' not to feed upon it in the Field, which 
appears by two-Things* the firft, from the man¬ 
ner of difpofihg the Ground in Beds, encompafs’d 
with Trenches; or deep Alleys for Watering it 
and in the next Place, from what is faid of the 
Cutting it, fometimes -four, and fometimes fii 
Times a Year, which could not be done, if Cat¬ 
tle were ever fuffer’d to graze upon it. I am o- 
Miged even to "Explain this as I have done, becaufe 
fame Country Men, who I have mentioned this 
f6j could • not • be fatisfy’d, whether' the Horfes 
were not to Graze upon it, or to have it ; cut for 
them-, and therefore there may be others alfo who 
may be as ignorant. ' ' 

The Method of laying out this Ground for Mt- 
dick Claver, or indeed any other Sort of C/aw, I 
admire extremelyfor, I don’t'know any Way fo 
good for .watering-fuch a Crcp, to Advantage, as 
this is ; I fuppbfe it to be level Ground, with a 
Head of Water near it, the Beds encorhpafs’d with 
Trenches, or Alleys, to hold Water as long as we 
think proper^ to be , as I imagine, commanded by 
Slnices, which may let it on Or off at Pleafure; 
the Breadth‘ahilength of the Beds is fuch, that 
the' Water beihg : ; once let into the Alleys, may 
feed the Roots of the Claver 'quite through each 
Bed, .without injuring' the Herbage, by lying upon 
it, which is very often the Cafe in Watering of 
Fields for befides the Glutting, or almoft Suffo¬ 
cating the Herb with Water, which is too thick a 
Medium for it to breath in, if I may fo call if 
it is apt to be fcorch’d and burnt, by the Sun* 
comming too fuddenly upon it, after the Water is 
gone off-, but when the Earth alone is refrefh’sf 
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by the Water, the Sun then exhales it by De¬ 
grees, from the Earth, and the moift Particles in 
that Exhalation, which moves among the Shoots 

and Leaves of the Plants, are imbib'd by. the 
fpungy Parts of them, and nourifh them as they 
require, and the Plants become ftrong and vigor 
rous ; for it is not enough to feed the Roots' only 
of Plants with Water, unlefs the Air about them 
can be rendred fomewhat moift at the fame Time 5 
for if the Seafon be very hot, and dry, the Shoots 
of Plants are then (hrunk into a narrower Com- 
pafs than they are in moift Weather, and the Vet 
fels are fo much pinch'd and conftrained, that they 
cannot fuffer the Juices to pafs freely, which are 
taken in by the Roots ; but if the Air is moiften’d, 
as well as the Earth, then all the Parts of the 
Shoots will be in a proper Condition to receive 
Benefit from their Roots: It is a certain Rule, 
that whatever Plant has its Leaves, or, Shoots, 
abound naturally with Water, will the fooneft 
rot in Water, and as the Clivers , of-all-Kinds* 
have juicy Stalks, fo they would foon be 'da¬ 
maged by it, while another Plant, which is lels 
fucculent, will not fuffer fo much, and an Herb, 
which has its Leaves as thin as Grafs, will not 
eafily receive Damage from it; but however, this ' 
is to be obferved, by the by, that all Plants 
which grow naturally upon the Land, are- help’d 

and ftrengthe.n’d . by the Air, and will, in Time,' 

grow fiddly, if they are confin’d to keep their 
Refidence in the Waters; and on the contrary, 
fuch Plants as naturally have their Refidence in 
the Waters, cannot fubfift if they are brought into 
a Medium fo thin as the Air-, others there are 
which will not fubfift upon dry Land, nor in 
the Waters, altogether; but muft live in Earth 
continually moift, as in Boggs; and again, there 
are fome whofe Roots never take hold of the 

Ground, but only ftriketheir Fibres into the Water, 

M 2 and 
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and fwixn from Place .to Place •, and .then again 
we have fiich as never appear but in the colder 
Seafans, as the Mofies, See. While, on the other 
Hand, the hotted Weather of our Summers, is 
hardly fnfficient to keep feme Plants alive: How 
necdlkryisit then to qqnfider the Soil, Temper of 
Air, Situation and Quantity of Water proper for 
every Plant we cultivate, that every one may 
have its Share of Benefits which Was created for 
it; and when this is rightly confidered, we fhall 
then find our Nurfery thrive and profper to our 
Advantage. 

I;conceive that the Alleys are about fix Inches 
deep, land about two Foot wide; and if any fhould 
think this i$ walling of Ground, let him only 
confider which he would rather chafe, a full A- 
creof this Glam, that might becutjthree times a 
Year, nr one of this Sort, that will bring five or 
fix Crops; he will find, that an Acre of Ground, 
manag’d this way, will confiderably exceed the 
pther in V alue. 

We are next to explain what that Afeafure is 

which the Romans called Cyatbns 5 which Afeafure 

of the JMedick Seed, they fay, is enough to fow a 
Piece inf Ground ten Foot long, and five Foot 
broad; .the Gjwfetis contains four Spoonfuls; fo that 
one -iff the Beds of ten Foot wide, and fifty Foot 
long, wiH .take up ten of this Meafure full of 

Seed. 

% 

The Advice of Columella , to rake in ,the Seed as 

foon as ’tis fown, is very neceflary to beobferved 

in the fo.wing of all Crops, that is, the burying of 

the Seed, whether with the Harrow;, with the 

Plow, or with the Rake; for if we leaye our Seed 

fpread, and uncover’d, in the Field, fo as to lie io 

that State a whole Night, .the Birds wifi certainly 

have a good Share of it ; and befides, it will jbe 

fubjeft to fuffer by the Dews, which always rife 

in great Quantity at both our fowing Seafons ; 

.feme 
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',$& indeed are more apt to Be injured 
ban others; that is, where Seeds ai 
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is large; 


as ate thinly coated, and' whofe Germs 
in this Cafe the Dews are apt to make 
liate Impreffion upon the Seed 1 , and oe« 
cation its Gertne to begin its Growth 5 or elfe, if 
the two Lobes of the Seed happens to' Be very 
Spongey, and Contains watery Juices, then the! 
Lobes will imbibe the Moiffure of the Dews, and 
by their (welling, will put the Qe>me, which* they 
inclofe r into a Vegetative Motion-, which* Motion^, 
being once began, mud Be continued Without 
Interruption, or elfe the Seel will die: And now' 

I fuppofe, in thofe Seeds which have lam a* whole 
Night abroad, the Dews have that Effe£f upon 
them, that I fpeak of; and before we can plow 
them in the next Day, the Heat of the Sun will 
dry them, and pinch their beginning Growth, lb 
that they will hardly come to good ; now when 
the Seed is at once put into the Ground, then it is 
notfubjefi to thefe Changes; but as foon as it is 
bury’d, begins to move, and by continuing its 
Growth, without Interruption, comes to be a 
healthful Plant. I don’t doubt, but F (half have 
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becaufe 


common Practice of (leeping of Com; But they 
mud obferve, that the Seed of Corn is of a quite 
different Nature from that of Pulfe, or almoft of 
any other Seed; for Corn, fuch as Ifljeat, Rye, 
Parly, Oats. See. has no Lobes, or Far-leaves in 
the Seed; fo that they are ilot fubjeft to be in¬ 
jured by wet, as Lome others, and efpecrally all 
of the Pulfe Kind, which immediately begin to 
fwellwith the leaft Moiffure-, and when they onc« 
begin to work, muff be kept moving, or elfe no¬ 
thing' coines of them; I had fome tryal of this 
hind this Year, with the Kidvey Bean, at a Garden 
at Vavx- Ha\l r which I have in Partner (Inn with 
others mv Be firm waste find out the Be- 
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gree of- Heat required chiefly for the Kidney Bean, 
and to' endeavour to bring it up as'.hardy as I 
ccnld5 1 therefore try’d it. in.feveral Degrees of 
Heat in- January, one in a common Hot-bed, with 
Glaffes* others upon "an Hot-bed j; with no other 
Covering than Bafs-tnats'i and a Third Parcel in 
the Frames, wherd I raifed|the forward Plums, 
Cby riesy Grapes, See. .In this laft Frame I fow’d 
fome of th z Kidney Beam , within fix Inches of the 
Boards^^againft the back of which was the warm 
Dung,'/ qnd ■ another Row about two Foot and 
a half from the warm Boards: Thofe in the Hot¬ 


bed cover’d with Glafles came up very well •, as 
did a)fo r.thofe within fix Inches of the warm 
Boards; But thofe which came up on the Hot-bed 

i f j • t , • i j x 

cover'd;only with Mats, and. the others, which 
were Town at two Foot and a half Biftance from 
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jhe ^warm Boards of the . Fruit Frame, a few of 
them <#tne up, but very weakly ^ which, as foon 
as : I perceived, I took them up, arid tranfplanted 
them them into warmer Places, as well as thofe 
jieeds : . which had not yz\ began to fhow their 
firS Roots* and Though I did this with the greateft 
Caution that could, be, ( fo that they were not out 
of the Ground a fourth part of a Minute, yet 
none of them came to any thing ^ fo fmall a 
Check will deftroy a Seed of this Kind, when it 
has once began to fwell for Germination, But 
Corn, I fay, brings a Seed of another Sort, a 
Grain of Corn is rather a Bulb than a Seed, be- 
caufe-it has-no Ear-leaves. .But .on ; the other 
Hand, .1 may obferve, that my Kidney Beam which 
were-not-tranfplanted, had Beans upon them in 
Febmvy. . 

We may frill have a better .Judgment,’ how Ha¬ 
zardous it is to check a Seed when it once begins 
to vegetate, if we confider, i hat it.. Contains the 
whole Plant in-Miniature, for fgch is-Jhe Germ 
.cf the Seed which I fpeak of, this Germ contain- 
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ipg init; ;$J 1 the Veflels in final!, which, : by the 
Help of due Nourishment, are to malce up the 
whole grown Plant } and if the Veflels of a full 
grown Plant are not larger than fine Hairs, when, 
rb?y are at, their largeft Degree of-Growth, theft 
how extremely minute muft their Veflels bej 
when they are. all of them contain’d within the 
Compafs of a Seed, which, in Comparifon to a 
full grown Plant, is as a Fly is to an Elephant} 
and the finer the, Parts of any thing, fo much 
more are they fubjedt: to alter and change,; by 
every little Accident. • 

..Mr. Toumefori, in his Voyage to the Levant, 
fakes Notice of, this, when he fpeaks of the Plant 
called- Dodartia,. Orientalis:. The Seeds, fays he, 
are nothing elfe than a membranous, Body, in 
each of which is rolled fpirally, or wrap’d up 
like a Snail, ;a young Plant s which is a T.wift, 
orBtring, of ,a bright green Colour, half an Inch 
long, and a., quarter of a. Line broad, at the Be¬ 
ginning} but growing narrower , and Sharper to¬ 
wards the End, faftened at the broad End to a 
fpungy and clammy Placenta ,; which is. partly in 
the Seed Veflel, and partly in 4 he,.(^up. The 
Creator of all Things, feems.to have, defign’d, by 

this Plant, to lhew us,.,that. the £ra£nVs of Plants 
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are contained in (mall* in the Gzrm of.-the Seeds, 
and that the Seeds are as fo many Bladders, which 



enclofe the entire Plant, waiting only a proper 
nutritive Juice to fwell their Parts,' and make 
them become vifible. • 

■ There are many Things in Nature, which, jvould 
difeover to us the Strutture of Things unknown, 
if we were to confider them attentively: Alal- 
(ighit/s has a wonderful Talent that Way; and in¬ 
deed, our Notions, and Syftems ought not to. be 
farm'd, nor eftablilh’d, but upon a ; great Number 
of iQjbFery^tions. For Example,‘ ( .in the: Montli.of 

in the Body of a TwIipRoot, we have,ob- 
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fetfl an ftitire Ttffp, oh whofe Smk, thoii^h 1 66t 
fftfed Lities high, might fee feeft tfte FloWei, wlieb 
ifMs hot to ffbnear ’till the AMI follOWirie: We 



fofi3d plainly difcern the fix Leaves of t 
ttfeif Stamria, their Apices, the ViJHlhitri, or yonfig 
Firiitj the Seed Veifels, and the SCeUtf thkf cbii- 
faih’d 5 add after all this, who can refufe to be¬ 
lieve, that all thefe Parts were fhu't tip, even yet, 
In A narrower fpade, and ate rendred fnore of left 
■fcifible, in Proportion, as the nutritive Juice ha& 
fWell’d arid dilated the firfallet Parts. Thus f 'ii 
Mr. Tourvefort. I have my felf difcovered the 
Bloffems of a Mezeiim, in the Buds of that Shrub, 
at MidfaMer, though the time of their Bloom is 
not ’till Jammy. And likeWifc' in the fhort Btids 
tif Pears, Which appear about Mitjfhmpitr, : an in- 

bt Mitrofcope Will fheW us' the BloflbriW de¬ 
fer tlje April following: Arid fo like wife 
Wd tnriy ohferve the lame itt the Buds of Vifies. 
I have been the fuller upofi this Head, becaufe or 
the efpecial Care We sire directed to take of Pre 
FetCing the Seeds of the Vetches froth Dew*; rind 
though, In a particular Manner, We are dirtftecj 
to guard this Seed froth the Dew-, yet it is Certain, 
that every Sort of Seed will, more or left, receive 
Da triage by the Dews coming upon them. But 

feefides what they might fuffer iri this Sbtf, yet if 
is very rational both to few out Seed, rind cover 
if ris fodn as the-Gronrid is broke Up, hecaufe the 
"" will ftori exhale the nutritious MoiftUrd 




which is turn’d up with the Erifth arid if the 


seed is riot fcWriririd ct 

Waflt thrit' nourifhing J 


Strength 

We are dirtSed not to tdudh the GroUnd with 
any Iron ToeF,-after the Seed is SoWriy Which is 
ri Piece of PhMbphy feme what difficult tb .rindef- 
ffririd; or is thif riot feme piece of SUpdfftinOri ri w 

ok the Hufhririd- 
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rteiifo i vie find they were Bo frUaff Egritfe ia 
thft^gs of this Kind 5 However, rf it » not of that 
Sdrt, perhaps then the Juices of the Plant dot* 

with iron: or elfe. if the 


not agree 


GitmntTf 


thisisfowm, iB Italy, Were fpch, asMr.KW'- 
itiftift tells us, are in the Iffond of Afilo, which 1 , 
by {rteafis of the Articles of Iron, produce fevC- 

fil Kinds of Minerals, as Alum, Sulpber, add the* 
MkeI fay, if the Ground has Parts of Sulphur irt 

g of fifch Earth with Irotf may 6t- 
caftOn in extraordinary Heat, being joh/d with 
the Moifttife ol the Earth, as eommoir Water, 9riK 
phut powder’d, and Filings of Iron will do, arid 

fo tlk! Seed, or Plants may fuffeT by it * thought 
orte weald thiilk it (hotlld be impoflible, that ftf 
little Weat as the Iron 'fools would fuffer, irrtrst 
dng over the Ground to bury the Seeds, cdfiftf 
Have any Effedt ripen the Sulphurous Parts, i£ 
there were any •, but yet perhaps may Iron part 
With its Virtue, Without being feemingly dirtii- 
nifhed, as the Load' Stone will do to fever*! thou- 
foods of Needles, without either growing lichterm 
Weight, ot fffraller irt Bulk. But then tf 
ticipatiori of the Iron with the Sulphur is fuck, 
ih Odr Cafe of burying the Seeds, or Weeding, 
that I fuppofe the Influence is not of long Dilra* 
lion, tio more than it would be, when the Ground 

b turn d up with an Iron PW ; however it may 
lalt long enough to do Mifchief to the Grain, or 
the young growing Plants, for ought' we know. 
The chief Occsfion of my offering this as a ftea- 
6 >n Is, becaufe the Lands about the Neapolitan 
Side of Italy, abound with Sulphur y arid it may 
be, this Secret being known to the Rmrn or fta. 
Han HnfBaridmeft. was the OccafiOri of th 



ikes in fbme Cafes; though 
by their Works. The Pr 


fffion 



Concurrence of Iron 1 , Sulphur arid 
Water,- fte in my Notes upon a former Chapter.- 
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t The next Thing which ought to be confider'd, 
Kthe Diredions given us not to : mow, or cut a* 
nj .of our Medick ’tiil it begins to .fliew its Seed ; 
this-is certainly an excellent Rule in the Ma¬ 
nagement of a durable Crop : of any; thing, to let 
it;arrive at the fummit of its Perfection,-before 
we, difmember it of any of its Parts ; that is, 

tfjat jour Plant : be fully grown and ,■ accomplifh’d 
before we wound it, or cut it 5 for, according, to 
' ty Syftem of , the Circulation of. Sap in Plants, 
which Mr. Fairchild, and fome other accompliftul 
Gardiners are now come into; pretty well, every 
Branch which is cut off a growing Plant,- is of 
Damage to the Root,;in Proportion to the Bignefs 
of the Branch we cut; for • bythis Amputation, 
the concordant Root, with the,eut Branch, cannot 
have fuch Juices return’d, to it ; as it expefis, after 
file lively Juices it has fent up ,haye done their 
Djuty, a^d jdifpepfed thejr- Powers to the feveral 
Parts of the Branch; for here the Communication 
iscut off, and fo the Root, as I fay, which pro¬ 
perly belongs, to that cut Branch,: ipuft fuffer, 
andjwjll even diey and if we wefe.to'cut.down the 
Shoots of a whole Plant, before they h^d ajmpleat- 
ed their growth for the fird time,. ; then,all the Roots 
Would perilhv and the Plant Ibe entirely deftroy’d, 
r But it is neceffary I ,explain a, little further 
how it happens that this firft Cutting-fhouldjiot 
be ’till the Plants are in Seed, and. that the other 

, _ ^ ^ % % 1 'a' 11 ^ 1 ' •/ M f 44» W J. I*' ... 

Cuttings maybe at. any time;, the Reafon for one 
and the other is, much the fame, viz. from, a right 
Kpowledger we have, of the ; Growth, of a Plant. 
We are to know, that every Plant .whatever, has 
cither a Quantity, of, Root, or a Number of Roots, 
proportionable to the Leaves, Stalk^.or Branches, 
that appear above Ground; ,, and there is a drift 
Communication from the Rootsto; the Branches, by 



1 ' 


and 




aud being afiifted alfo by thofe Parts which are. 
imbibed from the Air, helps the Roots, as well as 
the Sap from the Roots is helpful to the Branches. 
Now, by the Circulation of thefe Juices, through 
the feveral Parts of a Plant, every Part becomes 
prone to ad like the reft, and compleat themfelvgs 
more and more, ’till the whole Plant, has come 
to that Perfection which Nature had.firft defign’d 
it, which is, the bringing of perfed Fruit * then 
are alfo the Roots fully qualified to produce per¬ 
fect Off fets, or Suckers, which {hall have the 
bearing Quality in them, if, during the Time the 
Seedling Plant has been growing, it has, not been 
injured by cutting, or lopping; which, as 1 ob- 
Ferv’d before, affeds the Root, and keeps it from 
becoming fo ftrong and vigorous as Nature at firft 
defign’d it. By this Circulation of Juices through 
Plants, all the. Parts, both Roots and Branches, 
are fo , much partaking of the fame Qualities, 
that, Rbots may be made to become Branches, and 
Branches to become Roots, only by ihifting their 
refpedive Mediums. The Roots have fo great a 
pendency to the propagating the Species they are 
of, that we fee them frequently employ’d in 
pufliing forth Suckers, or r frfets, from little Buds 
which they frame under Ground, whilethe Bran* 
ches are at work above, in perfecting their Seeds, 
The Buds which are fram’d in the Roots, feem 
to proceed from fuch Juices of the Plant as ap¬ 
point the Flower, or Fruit-Buds in the Branches; 
that is, where fuch fruitful Juices happen -to.ftop, 
either in the Root or in the Branch, there mufi: 

, neceffarily follow, in fuch Places, either young 
Plants, which immediately hatch. and fpring up 
from the Root, or Fruit, with Seed from the 
Branches; which laft being bury d in the Ground, 
hatch. and grow likewife ; for the Buds in the 
Roots ad juft as the Seeds do when, they are put 
in the Ground. Now our Medica being once com- 




pleat m all its Parts, the Roots ate then 1 in foil 
Strength, and are capable of afcting with Vigour ; 
and wer rriuft obferve, that hi all Plants of this 
Sort, when the Fruit is full grown, the Circula¬ 
tion becomes flower by Degrees, in the Fruit-bearing 
Shoots, and is chiefly employ'd in putting forth 
young Shoots towards the Roots, as is common in 
the Afters, or Starworts, and fuch Plants, whofe 
Stalks wither every Year* fb then, as foort as we 
fee the Fruit is grown, we may finely know the 
plant is foil grown, and we can do little or no 
Hurt to-the Circulation by cutting, or lopping; of 
the Plant and fo, when the young Shoots grow up 
to a foil Size, we may cur them lately, while others 
gjie preparing to fneceed them, near the Root 
“ we have a remarkable Inflance of the Hecdflfy 
of letting a Plant remain uncut, T tfll it Bas per- 
feded it? feyeral Parts in the Tulip, which re? 
news its Root every Year •, for if we happen to 
Freak off the Bloflom while it is in the greet) 
Bud, with the greateff part of the Stalk with if, 
the new Root, which is then framing it fclf for 
the next Years Service, will not be abote half 


made, and wj! 1 gather no more Strength from 
that Time But if we leave the Flower to perfect 
it fel£ and its Seed, then, upon taking up the 
Plant, we {hall find the old Roof entirely decay’d, 
and the new Root as perfed as we can defire, But 
I have explain’d this fully in my Monthly Wri¬ 
tings, and have faid ertotigh in this Place, to ftrew 
ns the Neceflify of letting our Claveir, or Medick, 
come to its foil Growth, before we begin to cut if. 

But our Claver being cbnic to the Perfedion we 
define, we are direded not to give our Cattle 
fob much of it at firft, But difpence if to them in 
finafl Quantities, ’til! they are. ufed to if. J.fiiicf, 
that at the firft: eating of if, it will purge oar 
Cattle, bat befog && made a Eitfe fonifiar tb 
them, if will- itak& tfteftr gfdw exceeding fat, 

unlefs 
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xejcife. I once was told 


Cowherds 


s difcreetly given, it is very ferviceable 

thing to Cattle. It is obfervable. that 


the .Grams 


which they give to their Cows, wh,ich they 

frelh every other J)ay, they feed then* wtfifths 

Hay made either of the Medicjt, or other Havers, 

mix’d with Barly Straw, which makes them a- 

bound with Milk : More of which Management 

may ,be {een in ray Monthly Writings of HuC- 
bandry, &c. 

1 may ndd howeyer, that our Cowherds are not 
S .little jealous of the Clavers, that thpy wflf 

fwell .the Cattle too much, if it is riven by it 
fdf.-, but being ferv’d to them with a dup Sharp 
0| Barly Straw, which is drying, the ill QnaJitips 
of the Covers arp ccyrpfted. I have beep told. 



them, that ft hinders jtl 
’Tis wefl worth pur Notice, theDi&rypcpmftde 

byfhe Romw Hulbandmen, between the Sowing for 

a'Crop of.Fodder, and tbeSowing the fapie ^Gtam 
to hapd for Seed * they allow fevpq Bulhels pf 
fetches to a R»mn Acre, jf they Qfc ,fown for 

Boddnr i n«d jbut % Rufhels of (Grain, if .we fow 
it ,to ftand iof Seed- This difference in the 

thy 9! Seed Ihews us, that onr Aere of Fodder 
ought fo he fown thicker that) the other: the Rea- 
fon ,is beqtufe what we Cow fqr Fodder jhorid 

fflW long, °f as fall as at can, which the Cowing 

clofe together .will .cccafion^ and the other for 
bringing of Sepd will never .brine a full Cron, if 
there is not Sufficient Room for 
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before. 
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before, when I mentioned the Flax; for if we were 
to fow as thick for to bring a Crop of Seed, as 
we are‘ direded to fow for Fodder, our Plants 
would be too much ftified to pay us that Way. 
and'if we were to fow for Fodder, and allow no 
ore Seed than we are direded to ufe for a Seed 
Crop, then we fhould neither have our Fodder in 
fo great Quantity as to the Number of Plants; 
nor would each Plant be much more than half as 
long as we fhould defire. 

There is one more remarkable Paflage, which I 
cannot help-taking Notice of, which relates to the 
Sowing the Vetch, not before the five and twenti¬ 
eth Day of the Moon ; or elfe, fays our Author, 
it is obferv’d,' that the Snail does it hurt. It is 
very certain that this, and moft of the other Sorts 
of Pulfe, are fubjed to be eaten by the Snail, 
when they are young and tender 5 and if fuch a 
Method as this would free us from the Deftrudion 
thofe Creatures make among our young Crops, it 
would be Very well worth our while to obferve it, 
But let us firft confider how far it may be ratio¬ 
nal, or agreeing with the Laws of Nature. Th? 
firft Sowing of this is about the Autumnal JEqui- 
»ox, or in September ; the fecond in January -, which, 
about the laft Half of the Month, feems, by the 
Roman Account, to be as forward as our middle of 
February V'the Se'afon that the Snail makes its Ap¬ 
pearance abroad, is, commonly, from about the mid¬ 
dle of March, ’till November, in which Month it lays 
it felf up for the Winter, and fo remains, ’till 
the Temper of Air is fuch, that fome of our more 
tender Vegetables begins to Spring, it then wakes 
from its Winter Sleep, and becomes troublefome 
to the Gardens, when the Weather is wet efpe- 
dally, hut in dry Weather they feldom appear-, 
their Food is chiefly upon tender Leaves, ; before 
the Juices are digefted, or the Veffelsof the Leaves 

have gathered their full Strength; and then all 
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the’• Mifchief I perceive they do is, to fcrape'off 
the Outfide of the Leaves, or of green Neftariiies, 
or fuch like fmooth coated Fruit, -with the Teeth 
in their upper Jaw j but rough coated Fruit 
they don’t care to meddle with; about Midfant- 
mer, I have feen them (hut up with a kind' of 
homey Subftarice covering the Mouth,of their MlEj 
they breed twice a Year, about March and about 
the.End of September, or in OSobery that is to fay; 
they lay Eggs as large as Tares, which they de- 
polit about two or three Inches deep in the Ground, 
even in luch Places as has not been difiurb’d or 
broken up for two or three Years before 5 'but how 
they, get their Eggs there, I cannot conceive: In 
fine,' their' Manner of Coupling is no lefs fiifpri- 
zing, for each Snail is both Male: and Female, and 
in'the A& of Copulation performs 1 both GffTc^a, 
fothat their Increafe is prodigious, for they both 
bring Eggs, and we find their Eggs lodged in the 
Ground both in the Spring and' Autum Seafons, to 
the Number of'about thirty in a Knot, which'fills 
as much Space! as the SnaiT’it felf, the Eggs are 
extremely White and Round.’ Now the QnefHon 
is, : Whether"there is a certain time of the AJoon 
when" tHefe’Creatures come abroad to feek' thtir 
Food; hnd after fuch a Space, whether they are a- 
ga'in laid up ’till the Moon returns to t]je‘ fame 
State? If it be fo/then how muft we contrive;t'o 
fow our Vetches, that the}'’ may be defended a- 
gMinft the Snails? Iobfcrve, that they feldomap¬ 
pear but in the Evenings, and at Night; and it may 
be that they coifte abroad only in the light Nights, 
and then- reft during the Time the Nights are 
dark; if if be fo, then I fuppofe, this Sowing of 
the Vetches at the five and twentieth Day of the 
Moon, is to‘give them Opportunity of juft ap¬ 
pearing above Ground, when the Snailsare laid up 
in the dark Nights of the Moon which is to fol¬ 
low j for, I- fuppofe, thefeSeeds will lie in the Ground 

three 
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•iree Weeks before they come up, ; and wbffh they 
are once above Ground, then in a Fortnight more 
they will become top tough fear the Srjaila $ it muft, I 
think, befomethmg qf_ this Sort, that makes the 
Jfam&t Writers prefs this flatter fo jijuch, end e> 
yen to back their Dire&ion ha a Manner as if il 
was founded upon jE#per iepce j and indeed, this 
carries a gqod face of Reafpn with it, when they 
fow in vhtfwa 5 for then, if the Snail is laid up iij 
dark Nights, it is likely, that at that Time of the 
tear they lay fhemfefves up for good and alii 
and fo the y-pUflg Plants _ get fo much Strength, 
while the.Snailsaje in their Winter Quarters, that 
the Springfollpwing they pafs without jPamage. 

The nett Thing,whi.ch vye are to obferye is their 
Piredions about the Fftragp pf Barly and Gats j 
that i% the Fodder made from tjhe Grafs or Herr 
bage of theft Grainy here we are dirked to fow 
ten Bulhels of Barly upon a Rorym Acre, when 
,we de%n to cut k for fodder, which is aboijrt twice 
2» much as they allow for the feme Quantity 4 
.Ground, when they fow for a Grpp pf Grain; we 

aft remember, that the Orimm, or ffordem Can? 


tbarimm, which is recommended here to be fowa 

js up with ftngle Stem?, 
or at m»ft has two tv three Stems ;to a Boot, lb 
that the Plants of this Sort take up very little 
Room,*in .companion with-tlje Qr/kajji DjJHclm, 
which will bring twenty or thirty Stalia .upon a 
Root 5 therefore the Catitberimni may he fown much 
thicker upon all jQccafions, than the other- R 
is plain, the Ancients fed their Cattle upon this. 
Recapfe they tell us, that if we defign it to Hand 
for Seed, we muft keep pur. Cattle Rom it after 
foe firft of flfarcb, which intimates, that the Cat¬ 
tle needinot be kept from-it kill that Time, which 
is as much as to lay, feed your .Cattle upon this 
.green Batty kill the of Mgrcb, and then take 
them pg, th* the Plants WJ hasp Liberty to 


grow. 
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grow; this is a Method praftifed by many of ou 
Evglijb Hulbandmen, with good Advantage, uport 
the Wheat Grounds •, for, befides the Dung of fuch 
Cattle, which ferves to enrich the Ground, they 
fettle the Earth firm about the Roots of the Corn! 
and by their cropping of the Corn in its firft (hoot, 
occalions it to fpread into many Stalks; Tor this, 
like thofe other Plants that will bear topping, 
will fend out many Shoots for one; but if Corn 
was a Plant that fhot out of the Seed with Ear- 
leaves, or Lobes, this cropping would utterly de- 
ftroy it. This Method likewife is to be ufed with 
Oats that are fown before Winter. 

The Ancients, fpeaking of fowing the Emm 
upon unplough’d Ground, give us a very good Cau¬ 
tion not to turn the Earth too deep, when we plough 
in the Seed; they mention Ploughs for that Ufe 
which do not penetrate the Ground above three or 
four Inches, which are not only ufeful in burying 
Seeds which require to lie fhallow in the Ground, 
but which likewife penetrate no further than the 
Mould, or upper Stratum of the Ground, which 
the Farmers call Surface, and, in fome Places, 
Sulk of the Earth. 

There is one Remark which they gitfe us con¬ 
cerning the Ervnm , which is of a very odd Nature; 
that is, if they fow it in March, the Oxen that 
feed upon it will grow Giddy. Concerning the 
Virtues of it, Galen and Pliny tell us, the Grain 
was eaten by Men, and the Herbage given to the 
Cattle; the Seeds, fay they, were made into Mealy 
by firft fteeping them in Water a good while, and 
then parching them ’till the Rind break; they are 
then ground and patted through a Boulter, which 
Meal they keep as of great Ufe, both to move the 
Belly downwards, and provoke Urine; yet, fey 
they, being too largely taken, it caufeth Headach, 
Pains in the Belly, and bloody Urine; this is a- 
fcrib’d to the Grain only, fo that perhaps fuch of 
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this Plant as is raifed in March, may produce more 
Seeds than thofe which are rais’d at other Times, 
and fo have a greater Effedt upon the Brain of 
the Oxen but the Herb itfelf, I fuppofe, partakes 
of feme of the Qualities of the Seed, which, per¬ 
haps, may prevail more in the Plants raifed in 
March, than in thofeTown at other Times ^ for we 
are very well a{fured,that the fame Spot of Ground, 
at feveral Seafons of the Year, is more or lefs ca¬ 
pable of.diftributing its juices 5 in March, more 
plentifully, and much quicker than in February, 
and more in February than January, and in Decern* 
her they are (hut up: So it is likely, that the luxu- 
rient Juices of the Earth, in the Month of March, 
may make fo great an Impreffion upon the Seed, 
that the Virtues of, the Plant, which comes from 
the Seed fown at that Time, may have near twice 
as much Power as thofe Plants which were fown 
in January, when the Ground only began to aft 
upon Seeds, and could only dilpence its more Va- 
pid Juices. 

That the Earth has not always the lame Power 
of difpenfing its fpirituous and vigorous Juices, is 
evident, by fowing the fame Sort of Seed in every 
Seafon cf the Year-, fome Seafons will produce 
Plants of four times the Strength that other Sea¬ 
fons will do, though we ufe the fame Soil to eve- 
•ry one, and even if the Soil be as Simple as we 
can get it: But I have fet forth this at large, in 
my Notes upon one of the foregoing Chapters. 
Let us not Miftake, that this Difference in the 
Virtue of the Plant, is the fame as we find in fome 
Plants, which may fafely be eaten while they are 
in the tender Bud, but: are ftrong 'Poifons when 
they are full grown; for in our prefent Cafe, ’ti* 
always the full grown Plant that is: to be ufed • 
But, in fome Soils, perhaps, a Plant may not have 

foillan Effect as in others-, if it be true, what is 
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reported of the Cafavi , which is a Root which 
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u fed .by theffle/l Indians for making of Bread; the 
Juice of which is fo ftrong a Poifon, in the 
Iflands where the Plant generally groWs, that if it 
be tailed by Man or Cattle, they die immediately 
without Remedy; but the Juice of the fame Root, 
growing upon the Upland, on the Continent, is 
not at all hurtful. The Account of this Plant, I 
believe, will neither be difagreeable to my Reader 
nor foreign to my Subjeft. The Plant has a ve¬ 
ry large Root, as big commonly . as a Carrot of 
the largeft Size, but brown on the outfide, and 
very white within; of this Root the 'Attiericam 
made their Bread, notwithftanding they had Plen¬ 
ty of Mais among them, which is the Indian 
Wheat, both in the Ifles as well as the Continent: 
The Method they ufed, to make this Root into 
Bread, was after this Manner; having pared off the 
Rind, they feraped or broke the Root very fmall, 
from whence they prefs’d out the Juice, which 
they kept by itfelf, which then is prefent Death 
to any Creature that taftes of it; but if it be boiled 
to half the, Quantity, it makes a good vvholfome 
Drink, .fomewbat like fmall Ale 1. and if fet in 
the Sun, it, will become as good sfs any Vinegar 
made of,;Wine; if we boil this Juice ’till it be 
thick, it will be as fweet as Honey, and ferve for 
the fame Ufe. 

The Mafs, from whence the Juice was prefs’d, 
they put into a Pan, and fet it over a Fire ’till it 
becomes thick and fit for drying; after which it is 
reduced to Ponder, and putting Water to it, make 
it up in fmall Cakes, and balce them in the Sun. 
Thefe Cakes will abide good for a long time, e- 
ven twenty Years, without Corrupting, affording 
good Nourilhment to the Body, although it is 
harfh and fharp in the Mouth and Throat •. Thus 
we fee the Poffibility of rendring the moll Hub- 
born Poifons fit for Diet, by feparating the Parts; 

N 2 nay , 




nay, there are fome Plants which are poifonouB 
when they ,are green, and being well dry’d Will 
become wholefome for Ufe. 


In this, and in fome of the foregoing Chapters, 
we are directed to fow more or lefs Seed of a Sort. 

S ™ 

as the Richnefs of the Ground requires. A Gen¬ 
tleman who is now with me, and well {kill’d in 
the Affairs of Hufbandry, tells me, this Direftion 
is too general to be underftood by thofe who are 
not Matters of the Art $ and, as he very well ob¬ 
serves, ’tis thofe who I am chiefly to inform: 
*Tis therefore I defign to be a little particular 
upon this Head. When we have fix'd upon any 
particular Seed for fowing, we are to chufe fuch’ a 
Soil for it as belt agrees with it* for it may be, 
that we may not find, in all our Farm, the very 
Soil which, of all others, would be the moft pro¬ 
per for it: But fuppofe it fhould be fo, that we 
were lucky enough to find the happy Soil we wife 
for, then we need not be at the Expence of fo 
much Seed, as if our Soil were but half fo proper 
for it. Now whatever Soil happens to agree the 
beft with aifent, is, fn that refpedt, a rich Soil, 
though toaYlant of a contrary Nature,’tis a poor 
Soil: However, fuppofing if to be the Firft 5 then 
from the Delight oirr Plant will talce in* growing 
on it, our Plant will be prolperous, and fill more 
Room than if it was to grow upon a Soil lefs natural 
to it. The Bean, for Example, if it be planted upon 
a ftrong Loam, will make a large and vigorous 
Plant: For as it loves fuch a Soil as can perpetually 
afford it plentiful Nourifliment, its Veffels fill 
themfelves*, and by that Means are more fully 
explain’d than a Bean which has been fet in * 
light Tandy Soil, -though both of them were fet 
upon one Day, and expos’d in the feme Manner to 
the Sun, and partook of Showers equally: Nay, 
find even though the Beans were both of the fafltf 
Weight, and of the fame Bignefs too, as near as 

com 
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coyld jb’e; yet would that which grew upon the 
light fandy,Ground, when its whole Plant w^s 
perfected, not weigh near fo much as the other 
Plant, that gr^w upon the Loam-, andconfequent- 
ly the Plant .upon the Sand would not fill fo much 
Space in the Field as the other. So then we may 
fow more Beans upon the hand than upon the 
Loam, becaufe there will be more Room for the 
Plants to grow, without fmothc-.iing one another. 
When 1 fpeak of the Bean, I give it only as an 
Fjample, to Ihow that a Plant, when it likes its 
Soil, will take up more Room than when it does 
not like it; though at the firme time we are to 
qbferve, that il a Plant will grow upon a Soil, 
though it does not ramp abundantly into Branches, 
yet it will be more Fruitful; and one may fow 
Store feed upon fiich a Spot, than where the Plant 

grows more luxuriant. .. 

But if a Farmer be ignorant what .particular 
Soil each Plant of life likes belt, let him majce a 
Trial in the following Manner: Chufe g Spot of 
Ground in one Place of a firong Clay, another ,of 
a Gravelly or Scaley Soil, another in a.Lqam, a- 
nolher in Sandy Soil, and one, if he can,' ip a 
Heathy Soil, which is generally black Sapd; up? 
op every one of thefe let him fow, in the Winter 
Seed-time, a few of every Sort of Bean, of Pfal}*, 
of Lentils, of St. Foine, Claver, Tares, Everlast¬ 
ing Peafe, Wheat, Rye, Barly, Oats, Turnips, or 
what other Sort of Pulfe, or Grain, he has by him; 
2 nd at the Seed-tiipe again, in the Spring, let him 
fow Part of the fame Spots, with all the Sorts of 
Seeds before mentioned, and by no Means pull a- 
n y of them up’till the Seed is Ripe, making his 
Remarks at the fame rime in Writing, vyhich Soil 
produces the ftrohgeft Plant of any Sort, and 
which Soil renders each Plant moft fruitful. He 


'fill likewifehave an Opportunity of another Ex¬ 
periment, which is, what Plants are mended by 
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Winter-forcing, and which profper beft by Spring- 
fowing. He lhould likewife try all thefe Sorts in 
different Expofures, or Situations, as upon the Sides 
of Hills, and in Valleys; but upon Soils of the 
fame Kind, which, we fuppofe, he did before up¬ 
on' the Plain; that he may difeover which delight 
in high Ground, and which thrive beft in the 
Valley. And in the next Place, if he can, let him 
pick out Parcels of Ground, of the fame Sort, 
which lie wet, and try the fame Grains in fuch 
Places, and, from the whole, he may let to work 
with a kind of certainty, which, of Neceflity, 
will bring him better Advantage than his Neigh¬ 
bours ; and, confidering that two or three Days 
in a Year will more than ferve for the Labour 
which fuch an Undertaking will require, will not 
a Farmer be fufficiently rewarded, if one Trial in 
ten will inftruct him how he may be fure of a 
Crop, or teach him to gather a Profitable Harveft 
from Ground, which, before, he efteem’d as Bar¬ 
ren, and good for nothing ? Thus have I given my 
Notes upon the feveral Kinds of Corn, and Pulfe, 
mentioned by Varro , Cato, ('ohimelU, am\ fomeo- 
thers. But there are fome Kinds of Ufeful Plants, 
which yet remain to be explain’d, as well in their 
Figure as their Culture, which I fhall mention in 
the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Of Rice , Ruck-wheat, Uie-grafs, Trefoil, 

Liquorice , with fotne others , U ft fill in if 
Farm. 



H E Subjefts which will be treated of 
in this Chapter, will be fuch as were, 
moft of them, known to the Ancient 
Phyficians, and Natural Hiftorians; but 


are not mentioned, or are {lightly touch'd upon 
by the Roman Writers of Husbandry: However, 
as .they are ufeful in the Farm, 1 think they 
Ihould not be neglected, no more than fuch as 
have been lately difcover’d, for the Improvement 
of Land \ for the Defign of this Work, is not on-* 
ly to take a Survey of the Ancient Hufbandry, 
but to improve the Practice of that Art in England. 

The firft I {hall take Notice of is Rye, call’d in 
Latin Secale, this Corn rifes out of the Ground with 


its Acroffirc fomewhat redclifh, which afterwards 
changes Green, and puts forth feveral jointed 
Stalks, which come to be fomewhat taller than 
Wheat, hearing at their Tops fmaller Ears than 
Wheat,, fet in {hort Rows, with fhorter, lharper, 
and rougher Awnes; the Grain within being fmal¬ 
ler, thinner, and darker than Wheat, and is not 
enclofed in Hulks like Wheat, but eafily falls of 


itfelf, out of the Ear, when it is Ripe. While it is 
in Flower the Ear is erect-, but being near Ripe 
the Ears decline, and bend downwards: It has 
many fibrous Roots 5 but does not make fo bufhy 
a Root as Wheat, nor does it confume the Fertili¬ 
ty of the Soil fo much as Wheat. Befides this 

N 4 Kind, 
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Kind, which is call'd Secale Vulgatim, there are 
two other Sorts, mentioned by Tragus, Dodoneus , 
and Lugdiniivjis } one is the Secale AZRhnm, or Sum¬ 
mer Rye, and the other Secale Latifoliim , the Rye 
with broad Leaves: The Summer Rye grows low¬ 
er, and with fewer Stalks than the common Rye, 
and has a fhcrter and leffer Ear, yet arm'd with 
Awpes as the other, but fewer} the Grain or 
Corn alfo is fmaller; this Sort is only fown in 
the Spring. 

The Secale LaUfolium has very broad Leaves, 
about a Cubit long} ’tis much in other Re- 
fpects like the common Rye, but brings a larger 
Grain. 

jRye is of a more clammy Suhftance than 
Wheat, and is accounted to be next in Goodnefs 
to Wheat, if the Com be fweet and good, and 
the Bread well fermented and bak’d, it then gives 
a firm and folid Nourifhment to the Body} yet 
many of our EvgUJh Farmers fow Wheat and Rye 
together, near of equal Parts, which they call 
Majlin , as well in the Fields as in the Meal *, this 
makes the fweeteft and moifteft Bread I ever eat. 
This Corn, I mean the larger Sort, is frequently 
cultivated in the more Noitbern Parts, bearing 
the fevere Winters better than Wheat. They are 
fown with us in 03 ober and November, ana the 
fmaller Sort is fown in April only, and will pro- 
fper very well in cool Places, where it has little 
Sun} nay, I am inform’d by the fame Hand that 
furnifh’d me with fome of the Seed from the 
Apenhie Mountains, that good Crops of it have 
grown and ripen’d where it has not feen the 
Sun} as for the Quantity of Seed which an £«• 
glifo Acre requires, it fliould be the fame that 
we allow for Wheat} having this always in our 
View, that the richer the Ground is, fo much the 
lefs Seed we mull beftow upon it} and an Acre 

#f plain Ground will take up much, more Seed 
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than the fame Quantity of Ground meafured up¬ 
on the Side of a Hill. As for the Situation of out 
Ground, it may he towards the North, and efpeci- 
ally for the fmall Summer Sort of Corn * for we may 
preferve our better expofed Lands for f'uch Corns as 
are of a more tender Nature: Both the Winter and 
Summer Crops will be ripe in the middle ot Au- 
pft, if they are thus treated, and lie near the Sea 
but in fome of the inland Countries they will not 
ripen till about the End of Auguff. 

The next I fhall fpeak of, is the Tragopyrum, or 
Buckwheat, which fome have taken to be the 
‘fijuVi, nov, or Etyfimum of TbeopbraJIm, which is tran- 
flated Trianon by Gaza, and is alfo fuppofed to 
be the Iris of Pliny. To make the Difference be¬ 
tween this Eryfmum, and another Sort of Plant 
call’d by that Name ; fome call this Eryfimum Ce¬ 
reals, Mattbeolus and Lvgdunenjis call it Fnimentvm 
Sarafenicum, and Dodmiem, Fegopyium and Trago- 
pyrttm.* Tragus makes it Ocytrnm Veterwn, and Clu - 
Jius and Tabermontanus, Ocymum Cereale but neither 
Dodoneus nor Lugdunenjis are of that Opinion, but 
endeavour to prove that the Ocymum of Vano, Co¬ 
lumella, and other Roman Writers of Hufbandry, is 
no particular Herb, but a general Name for green 
Fodder, cut to feed Cattle, and to purge them, 
or elfe feveral Sorts of Pulfe and' Oats mix’d and 


fown together; but it is plain from Varro , that 
Ocymum was fown to fatten and purge Cattle, and 
that it was to be cut while it was in Flower, 
from whence it appears, that it could not be 
Mixture of Corn and Pulfe fown together, be- 


caufe thefe never Flower together-, but it muft be 
fome particular Herb, and rather this Herb than 
any other, which the fpeedy fpringiog, or germi¬ 
nating of the Seed, which is in three or fotn^ 
Days after Sowing denotes; for the Name Ocymum , 
which comes from *> 4 ;, fignifies Cito quickly, and 
agrees very well with the fudden fprouting of this 

Herb; 
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Herb; and befides, we find that the other Qua¬ 
lities of this are anfwerable to the Character. 

This Buckwheat, fays Dodovrn, is a Grain which 
ir lefs nonrifhing than either Wheat, Rye or Bar¬ 
ley, bat more than Millet or Panick; and the 
Bread or Cakes made of the Meal of the Seed, is 
quick of Digeftion; yet the Country People in 
feveral Parts of Italy and Germany , feed upon it 
as a common Bread, and are ftrong and able to 
follow hard Labour. This likewife was, and is 
ftill in great Ufe to fatten Cattle and Poultry of 
all Sorts, which it does exceedingly and quickly. 
It is a common Obfervation in England, that fuch 
Cattle and Fowls as are fatted with this Grain, 
if they are not lull’d in a fhort Time after they 
are fat, they will die of themfelves, by being fuf* 
located with their Fat. 

This Plant rifes out of the Ground with feve- 
ral round, hollow, brittle Stalks, about a Yard 
high, and of a reddifh Colour, bringing the Leaves 
fingle upon Footftalks; the Leaves are not unlike 
the Ivy Leaf in Shape, but are much fofter to 
the Touch ; at the Top of the Stalks come forth 
Clufters of fmall Flowers, which turn into fmall 
triangular blackifh Seed, with a white Pulp with¬ 
in; the Root is fmall and thready. Some are of 
Opinion that this Grain was firfl brought from 
Africa into Italy ; but however, it is very common 
with us in England, and for the Profit it brings; 
is frequently cultivated by our Farmers in their 
pooreft Grounds, fuch as fandy Lands upon the 
Sides of Hills, which the People fuppofe will bring 
nothing elfe; and befides the Profit made of the 
Grain, the Haulm or Stalks of it being plough’d 
into the Ground, meliorates the Soil as well as 
Dung: We find this fown in great Quantities in 
fome Parts of Surry ; the ufual Seafon of Sowing it 
is in April, and it is ripe in Augufl. 
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The Moiftnefs and Vifcofity of the Stalks of 
this Plant, is fomewhat like that in the Lupine, 
and helps to hold the Parts of Sand together; fo 
that of NeceiUty it mull be a. good Manure for 
all light open Soils, and would undoubtedly be op 
excellent Ufe in the firli turning up of Heath 
Ground, whofe Parts are always light and open. 

The next Plant to be taken Notice of, is the 
Meadow Trefoile, or what is call’d by our Coun¬ 
try People Clover, or Clover Grafs; it is call’d in 
Greek Ttiwwov, and Trifolium in Lathi, becaufe it. 
bears three Leaves together upon one Footftalk;. 
it is probable that Diofcorides, altho’ he has not- 
made a particular Chapter of this Plant, yet was- 
not unacquainted with it, and has even mention’d 
it in deferibing the Lotus Sylvejhis , which as he 
fays, fome call’d Lybica ; as alfothe Medica, whofe 
Leaves were like the Lotus Trifolia Prateujis , which 
makes it plain that he knew it, by comparing o- 
ther Herbs to it: All Authors call thefe Trefoils 


by the Name Pratesfe, as growing moll common¬ 
ly in Fields. There are feveral Sorts of Trefoil, 
but the following which I fhall deferibe is ac¬ 
counted the beft, and is the moft generally us’d. 
This Trefoil has many Leaves rifing from the R oot, 
fet three together upon long Footftalks; among 
thefe come likewife Stalks, at whofe Extremities 
are fet the Flowers in Clutters, which feldom rife 
higher than the Leaves: Thefe Flowers are of 
a reddifh 1 purple Colour, and are fucceeded by lifr 
tie Cods which contain fmall Seeds; the Root 


fpreads much in the Ground, and if it likes the 
Land, will laft good three or four Years. We ge¬ 
nerally fow it in the Spring, having firtt care¬ 
fully plough’d and levell’d our Ground, which 
fhould be more enclining to Clay than Sand; for 
this loves a holding Soil, and will profper exceed¬ 
ingly if we happen to have a Conveniency of 

watering it in. a dry Seafon: I think the Method 

of 
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of watering thefe Clover Grounds fhould be the 
fame as we have diredted, for the Medica for this 
in every refpect fhould be treated like it, and 
we may then cut three or four Crops a Year. 
We receiv’d the moft profitable Kind of Clover 
firft from Flanders, where they have made confi- 
derable Improvements with it, as we have like- 
wife done in England 5 but it is our general Way 
to fow it with fome other Seed, as Barley , or Rye 
Grafs, or fometimes with both Barley and Rye 
Grafs. When we fow Barley with it, we Gill fow 
eur Barley thick enough to bring a good Crop ; for 
tho’ there is not fo much Barley expended in this 
Sowing as there would be if it was fow’d alone, 
yet we find that it brings many Stalks, and the 
Ears are fo large, that it produces little lefs than , 
what we expect from a full fown Crop: The feve- 
ral Sorts of it require feveral Sorts of Land, and 
different Situations, whether our Ground be Clay, 
Loam, Gravel, Chalk, or Sand. There is one Sort 
of Clover or other that will fuit with it, and eve¬ 
ry one of them when they have grown their due 
Time will enrich the Ground for Corn when they 
sire ploug’d in5 but efpecially thofe Soils which are 
of the ftiffeft or ftrongeft Sorts, are the moft benefited 
by it. If we fow it alone, we allow from ten to 
fifteen Pound Weight of Seed for an Englijh Acre 
of Land, according to the Richnels of the Ground. 

' When we fpeak of Sowing this Seed with Barley, 
’tis not to be mix’d with the Grain of the Barley, 
when ’tis fown, but the Barley muft be fown firft, 
and then the Clover. • 

In dry Lands we may fow it early in the Spring 
with black Oats, that it may have the Benefit of 
the Rains of the Spring, to make it' fhoot vigo-i 
roufly 5 fome fow it among Wheat and Rye, 
where the Ridges are broad, either at Michaelmas , 
which gives it an Opportunity of Seeding and 
growing thick; ori elfe in the Spring they fow it 

among 
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among their Corn, and cover it only by rowi¬ 
ng it. 

We are to obferve, that we do not cut it till it is 
knotted for Flowering, which generally happens in 
May, for when we cut it we have good Occafion for 
hot Weather; for this is a juicy Plant, and re¬ 
quires much more Pains, and more Heat than 
common Grafs to dry it, or make Hay of it as it 
Ihould be ; fo that tho’ we might cut it three or 
four Times a Year, yet if we have not a Profpedt 
of drying it well, we had better cut two Crops 
only in a Summer, and let it ftand for Seed, 
which mud be very ripe before we cut it. 

We may know the proper Time for cutting 
this Seed Crop, by obferving when the Stalk be¬ 
gins to die, or change to a yellowilh Colour ; 
then if you have dry Weather cut it, and let it be 
as well dry’d as you can, before you carry it 
Home. 

If our Clover begins to decline, we Ihould only 
mow our Spring Crop in May, and then let it 
ftand to feed, which as foon as we fee it is ripe 
and Ihed, we may feed it down with Cattle, and 
there will come up a frefh Crop, which will laft 
good as long as the former. 

In the feeding Cattle with this, there Ihould be 
the fame Caution us’d that we have mention’d 
When we treated of the Medick, otherwife they 
will be in Danger of burfting. When we turn 
them into it at firft, let the Dew be thorowly off, 
and the Clover be dry, and fuffer them not to re¬ 
main above half an Hour; the fecond Day wc 
may let them feed as long again, and fo by De¬ 
grees we may let them feed Day after Day, till 
they may ftay fix Hours; and then if the Wea¬ 
ther be dry, we may let them feed at Difcretion: 
If we fow Rye Grafs with our Clover, it is not 

fo dangerous 


for Cattle. 


This Herb is fo profita¬ 
ble. 



2°3 


of the 


hie, that one Acre will feed as many Cattle as 
five or fix Acres of common Grafs. 

The nest which may properly follow this, is 
the Rye Grafs, of which there are three Sorts ac¬ 
cording to Bobbins, in his Prodrcmus, viz. the Gra¬ 
ms?; Secalhmm Maximum, or the largeft Rye Grafs; 
the Gramen Secalhmm Majus, i. e. the larger Rye 
Grafs; and the Gramen Secalhmm Minus, which is 
■the leaft Kind; thefe make Part of the Gramme 
Triticea, or Corn Grades, which refemble in great 
rMeafure the Sorts of Corn they take their Names 
from: We have fome growing like .Wheat, fome 
like Barley, fome like Oats; but ’tis the Rye 
Grafs which we chiefly recommend. The Stalks 
of the largeft Kinds rife fometimes to two or three 
.Foot high, bearing a few fhort Leaves: The 
■Spikes of the largeft Sort are fometimes three or 
four Inches long, bearded and not unlike the Ears 
of Rye; but the Roots contrary to thofe of Rye, 
are running Roots and joynted. The fma}left 
Sort of Rye Grafs is much like the former, except 
in its Magnitude, and in the Manner of its.Root, 
which in this is.fibrous; the larger-Sorts, however, 
are thofe which are for our. Culture, which • befides 
their natural Tendency to fpring fooner than other 
■GralTes, and their Strength to refill the fevered 
Winter, are of good Duration, and will profper 
in the moft ftubborn Clay, altho’ it is fpringy; 
but it is apt to ramp, and bring hard Stalks, if it 
be not fed pretty clofe, and filch Feeding will 
make it grow fine, and afford - better Pafture for 
Cattle. If we fow it alone, then an Acre will 
take up three Bufhels of Seed, and fometimes Tour 
Bulhels; but when we fow it with Clover, then a 
little more than a Bulhel of Seed will do for an 
Acre, and about nine Pound of • Glover Seed for 
an Acre; I mean the great Clover, in a Ground 
where Brides had been made, and. the Ground , had 
been taken away, till the Farmer had nothing 

left 
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left but a ftrong Clay, which lay fo low, that the 
Waters and Springs oi the Lands above it were 
continually breaking in upon the Ground: I re¬ 
member the Sowing of Rye Grafs, and in the 
fixth Year after it was in great Strength; but 
there was no Clover with if. I faw it once cut 
for Hay, but ’twas very coarfe, and what I judge 
the Cattle would not like; however, the Seed of it, 
when it is thralh’d, might be worth about half a 
Crown a Bufhel, and an Ewglijb .Acre of it might 
poilibly bring about fix and thirty Bttlhels of 
Seed, which at half a Crown per Bufhel, will be 
worth four Pounds ten Shillings, befides the Hay, 
and the Profit of feeding of Cattle afterwards, 
which may be worth near twice as much more. 

If we find our Rye Grafs begin to decline, we 
may fow a Bulhel of the Seed upon every Acre, 
and role it in, and it will renew our Crop. We 
muft take Care .that our Hay be throwly dry 
before we carry it in, for it requires more drying 
than other Gralfes; and the Seed too muft be 
well dry’d after 3 tis thrafh’d, before we lay it up, 
or elfe it will heat and rot. 

After this we have the Spurry, which is calfd 
in Latin Spergula, by all the Writers except Tha- 
lius , who gives it the Greek Name of Antbilloides, 
and Fabius Cohmna , who calls it Alfme temifolio 
,Altera , and alfo Tricophillos. Label calls it Sagitnt 
•Sperguh, from its Ufe in fattening of Cattle: The 
People of Flanders hold this in great Efteem for 
that Ufe, and the Feeding of Poultry, for which 
Reafon they fow abundance of it; and alfo they 
find, that it greatly encreafes the Milk in Cow* 
that are fed with it; and likewile from Experi¬ 
ence, caufes the Fowls that eat of it to lay more 
Eggs than ufual. Of the Sagina Spergula, or Spur¬ 
ry, there are feveral Sorts; but I fhall only def- 
cribe the greater, which is the Sort for our Care, 
it is call’d the Sagina Spergula Major: This Plant 

puts 
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puts forth feveral fmall upright Stalks, about half 
& Foot in Length, upon which grow fmall narrow 
Leaves, at unequal Diftances, let together in the 
Manner ol a Star, or theRowel of a Spur; for 
which Reafon it is called by fome Spurwort. 
The Flowers are many, fmall and white, ftanding 
on the Tops of the Stalks; after which appear 
fmall round Heads, containing black Seeds. The 
Root is fmall and fibrous, and dies every Year. 
This Plant delights in dry fandy Ground, and 
will thrive well in fhady Places, and requires no 
Manure. It is ufually fown twice in a Year in 
Flanders, and thofe Parts, the firft Time in May, 
that the Seed may be ripe in Augujl-, and theo- 
ther Seafon is in September , after Rye Harveft; 
thefe Rye Grounds they plough and fow the Seed 
without any more Ceremony, which affords them 
a good Food for their Kine in the Winter, when 
other Grafs is fcarce: Mr. Hartlib fays, that the 
Milk of thofe Cows which feed upon this, makes 
excellent Butter ; and the Hens of common Poul¬ 
try will eat the Herb greedily, which will make 
them lay abundance of Eggs, as well as the Seed 
will do. This may ferve as a good Thing to be¬ 
gin with, when we firft break up Heath Grounds, 
or other fandy Grounds, which are counted un¬ 
profitable and I judge that every Herb that we 
difcover, which can bring a Crop upon barren 
Grounds without Manure, or much Culture, may 
be counted fo much clear Profit to the Farmer, as 
well as fo much Riches got to the Nation ■, and 
befides, it will lead the Way.to more Difcoveries. 

There are many Sorts of Graffes and Herbs 
which grow wild, and are unregarded, which if 
they were known, might turn to great Profit for 
the enriching of barren Grounds, and feeding of 
Cattle: It would not be Lofs of Time in my Opi¬ 
nion, to follow and obferve Cattle when they feed 

in different Soils and Situations, what particular 

Plants 
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Plants they chiefly delighted to feed upon, that 

from thence one might make a Choice of thofe 
Sorts to cultivate in Quantity for their Welfare. 
Here we fhould have an Opportunity of obfervirg 
too the natural Soil for fuch Plants, and from 
thence learn the better how to treat them when 
we come to cultivate them, and in particular we 
fhould remark that thefe wild Plants profper 
without Dung, or other Manure * for a Soil natu¬ 
ral to a Plant wants no Help, and if we can 
find a Soil of the fame Kind, we need not dif- 
pute the thriving of a Plant} the Ufe of Dung 
and other Manures is only to bring a Ground 
to a certain Order, that it may be like fome na¬ 
tural Soil which we defign to imitate, which if 
we fucceed in, then it is call’d rich Ground, be- 
caufe it contains all the nourifhing Richnefs winch 
the Plant defires. The Method I propofe to dis¬ 
cover fuch Plants, is I think the only Way we 
cap take, and mull: of Necelfity be fure and cer¬ 
tain • for there is fuch a Share of Knowledge im¬ 
printed in every Creature, that in the Way of 
Diet, they know what to take, and what to re- 
fufe, and if they have their Liberty to chufe, in 
a Field where there are perhaps growing an hun¬ 
dred different Kinds of Plants promifcuoufly, of 
which the better half fhould be poifonous, we 
foall find that they will not touch any but fuch 
only as are agreeable to their Health and Wel¬ 
fare } but in this Cafe I (hall give the Precedency 
to our Kine, who fhould make the firft Choice, 
and then try our Sheep, whofe Nature being dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Kine, will direft them to 


eat of feveral of thofe which the Kine had left 5 
for what perhaps would hurt the Kine, may be 
wholefome for the Sheep, as we have found in 
feveral Inftances} however, we {hall very likely 
find fome of thofe Herbs which were eaten by 
the Cows, will be eaten by the Sheep likewife> 

O and 
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and fucli Herbs as thofe are to be chofen before 
others, becaufe in all our Pafture or feeding Lands, 
we Ihould contrive to feed them with a Succeffion 
of Cattle 5 that is, after the large Cattle are off, 
we are to turn in our fmall Cattle, as Sheep or 
Goats, if we have any; for thefe bite fhort, and 
will feed very well after Kine: I fay, when we 
have found out fuch Plants as are agreeable to 
our large and fmall Cattle, let us obferve the 
Nature of the Land, and its Situation, and fave 
the Seeds of fuch Plants, in order to get 'Quan¬ 
tities of them for fowing a Crop. Thefe Trials 
may bed be made in thofe Grounds which are 
reckon’d the mod barren, becaufe we have Plants 
enough already which will profper in what we 
call rich Grounds; but it is the poor Grounds 
which we want ufeful Plants for. 

But after all this it will be objected, that per¬ 
haps we may not get Seed enough to fow an 
Acre in ten Years Time, for perhaps we may 
not be able to fave the Seed of above one Plant 
to begin with, and it will require endlefs Patience 
to wait for a Stock of it; this Thought I know 
has difcourag’d a great many, but I doubt not 
but the following Account will be fufficient to fet 
afide that Difficulty. 

Suppofe I have one Ear of a Sort of Barley 
which I defign to cultivate, and make the bed 
of to get a Stock of Seed, this Ear has no more 
than forty Grains, which I fow at four Inches Di* 
fiance, fo that they will fill the Space of two 
fquare Feet and a Quarter, which we fuppofe is 

put into the Ground in the Year 1724.*, if all 

the Grain come up, we may reafonably expefi 
five or fix, nay, eight or ten Shoots from every 
Root -, but to allow for all Hazards, I only {hall 
take four Shoots or Ears to every Plant, at forty 
Grains on a Shoot, one with another, then will 
eur Inereafe be the fame Year 1724, from the 

forty 
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forty Plants, one hundred and forty Ears, contain¬ 
ing fix thoufand four hundred Grains of Barley. 

The fix thoufand four hundred Grains after the 
Rare of one thoufand to meafure half a Quarter 
of a great Pint, ftrike Meafure, will then amount 
to three Quarters of a Pint •, and this Number 
of Grains being fovvn at the fame Diftance as be¬ 
fore, or twenty in a Foot fquare, will fill the 
Space of about three hundred and twenty fquare 
Feet, or about a Rod and half of Ground, which 
we fhall fow in the Year 1725. 

We are then according to the foregoing Cal¬ 
culation, to expect four Stalks from each Root, 
with forty Grains on each Stalk, then fhall we 
have fix thoufand four hundred Roots, twenty five 
thoufand fix hundred Stalks, and one Million 
twenty four thoufand Grains increafe the fecond 
Year, that is, at the Time of Harveft in 1725, 
and the Year following the Increafe will be al- 
mofl: without Number 5 but however, there mufi: 
in fuch Accounts as this be Allowances given and 
taken: A Gentleman within a few Years, try’d 
the Experiment from the Produce of one fingle 
Root of Corn, and in three Years Time fow’d 
above an Acre of Ground with the Increafe ■, fo 
that in my Opinion, there is Encouragement e- 
nough to propagate the Seed of any new Plant 
of Ufe. 

I come in the next Place to mention the Po- 
tatoe, which is a Root of extraordinary Ufe to 
Mankind, both for Food, and the making of Starch; 
but however it happens I know not, we do not 
find it cultivated in any great Quantities in Eng¬ 
land, except near London: Its Root is very nou- 
rifhing, and would very well ftand in the Place 
of Bread. We have feveral Sorts of them, but 
the belt among thofe that will profper in out 
Climate, is the Virginian Kind, which brings a ve¬ 
ry fweet Root. Clnlius takes $e Potatoe to be 

0 2 the 
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the Ar a chili! a of Tbeophrajhts , and Batihhnis in his 
Fiodrovws places it among the Nightfhades, call¬ 
ing it SnUmim Tvberofttm hfadsvtnn j, which Tribe 
it is furely of, as appears both by the Flowers 
and Fruit. However the more general Name is 
Batatas, or Potatoes the Sort I recommend may 
be known by the following Charadteriftics * it 
fprings from the Ground with many hollow flexi¬ 
ble branches, knotted in many Places at certain 
Difbnces, which are too weak to fupport them- 
fclves without Props * from thefe Branches fpring 
the Leaves, which are many in Number, joyned 
on each -Side of a middle Rib by Couples, fome 
larger than others* they are of a dark green Co¬ 
lour, lometimes tending to Rednefs, refembling 
in feme Degree the Leaves of Water Creffes, but 
fomething larger* they are fharp and biting to 
the Tongue. From the Bofom of thefe Leaves 
come forth long flender Footftalks, whereon grow 
pleafant Flowers, which equal in Bignefs thofe 
of the wild Mallow, but are in Shape like the 
Flowers of the Mali Irfan a, or mad Apple* or ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Ray, are rather like the Bloffoms 
of the Winter Cherry, Monopctalous, but cut into 
five Segments, the Outfide of a pale Purple, 
and thelnflde of a bluifh purple Colonr.. From 
the greenifh Pointal which ftands in the Middle 
of the Flower, there darts out a greenifh Ray, 
which ftretches out to each of the Stamina. , the 
Apices of which are of a faftron Colour, and are 
five in Number. Thefe Flowers are fometimes 
ten or twelve in Number, upon the fame Stalk, 
a few cf them only being open at one Time 5 
thefe fmell fomewhat like the Bloffoms of the 
Lime Tree. When the Flowers have done blow¬ 
ing, they are fucceeded by the fame Number of 
little Apples, about the Bignefs of a Chefnut, but 
of an orbicular Form, at firft of a dark green Co¬ 
lour, but when ripe of a dark red, almoft black; 

they 
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they are rarely white and chanafd, tho* it feme- 
times happens * they are full of a moift and whi- 
ti(h Pulp, in which lie many fmall roundilh Seeds 
like thofe.of the Nightshades. 

The Root is tuberous, fometimes about the Big- 
nefs of a Mans Fill, and feme limes very fmall; 
the Root however is commonly uneven, and of 
an irregular Figure, bearing feme Maiks or Ve- 
ftiges upon it, from whence the next Year's Shoots 
are to fpring. It is cover’d with a duiky or dark 
red Bark} the Flefh of the Root is firm and 
white, and fometimes the Knob or Swelling from 
which the Plant fprings, when it is taken out 
of the Earth, in found empty and flaccid. 

At the Origin of the Stalk are many whitifh 
fibrous Roots, fpread along the Surface, which 
fometimes penetrate very deep into the Earth, and 
there frame other Roots of a tuberous Kind •, fb 
that the Plant when it is fork'd up out of the 
Earth towards the Winter, has been found with 
forty, and fometimes fifty Knobs of different Si¬ 
zes. We fhould take up all thefe Roots before- 
Winter, or they will be fubjedT to rot in the 
Ground* we mull: then lay them up in a dry 
Place for replanting in the Spring. 

We are tochufe a light Soil for them, as the bed, 
to make them increafe their Roots, tho’ I have 
known ’em grow well in ftrong Land * but in the 
lighter fandy Lands, the Roots are much the fweet- 
eft, as well as the Increafe is greater than in 
the fiiff Lands, one Root bringing forty or fifty 
Knots, the fmalleff of thefe Knots are what we 
generally fave for Planting, after our Land has 
teen firfi: plough’d very deep, and has had a fe> 
cond Plowing in March, we then plant them a* 
bout fix Inches afundcr, and about five or fix In¬ 
ches deep in the Ground, and they will bring $ 
good Crop that Summer. 
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Some are careful to lay a large Quantity of 
Dung upon their Potatoe Grounds, but I have 
known thefe Roots to profper as well without 
Dung, when the Ground has been well wrought. 

The neit Improvement of Land which I fliall 
fpeak of is by planting of Liquoris, of which 
there are feveral Sorts, if we reckon the wild 
Kinds. The Liquoris is call’d by the Greeks rxwjir- 

p&s s nd from thence Glycyrrhiza by the Latins, 
which is as much as to fay Dttlcis Radix , or the 
Sweet-Roor. The Kind which is us’d in the Shops, 
is that Sort I (hall fpeak off, being of much more 
Value than any of the others. By fome it is di- 
ftinguiffi’d by the Name of Glycyrrhiza Qermamca , 
and Levis , or Non Echinata, and Siliquofa by Lobel j 
Tragus and Cordus call it Dulcis Radix, and o- 
thers Liqmitia , and Glycyriza Vulgaris Siliquata , 
This Plant rifeth out of the Ground with 
many round woody Stalks, bearing many wing’d 
Leaves at uncertain Diftances. The Leaves which 
make thefe Wings are fmall and long, fet on 
both Sides cf a middle Rib, fomewhat refem- 
bling of a young feedling Alh. The Flowers ap*; 
pear at the Joynfs, after the Plant has Rood ma¬ 
ny Years in a Place without removing-, for it 
muft have got into full Root before it will blof- 
fom. Thefe Flowers are fet upon long Stalks, 
one aboi r e another, making a Spike of Bloffoms*, 
they are of a pale blue Colour, and are fucceed- 
ed by Cods, which are fomewhat flat, and of 4 
brewnifh Colour, in which are contain’d three or 
four fmall round hard Seeds, 

The Root grows deep in the Ground, as thick 
as a Man’s Thumb, or more, at the Head, fend¬ 
ing many long Roots from it, both downwards, 
and alfo Suckers from the Side?, whereby it will 
quickly increafe v Thefe Roots are brown with¬ 
out, and yellow within, yielding a very fweet 
Juyce, which is preferable to any that comes from 
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Abroad: I am told by a Gentleman near Godli- 
wan, that one Year he fold an Acre of Liquoris for 
an hundred Pounds^ but it is feldom worth lefs 
than fixty Pounds per Acre, 

* It delights in a Tandy Soil, or any Soil which is 
of a good Depth, and open in its Parts, and free 
from Stones. I have known it grow well in black 
Tandy Soil, that has been turn’d up a Year or 

two before the Liquoris was planted in it, and this 
was done without the Help of any Dung, tho’it is 
the common Practice among the Liquoris Planters, 
to lay great Quantities of Dung upon thefe Grounds. 
The Soil however mud lie dry, and be very well dug, 
and trench’d about three Spits deep, that the Root 
may have Liberty to (hoot downwards, and then 
I cannot find that there is Occafion to be at the 
Expence of any Manure, unlefs we happen to 
have the cleaufing of- fome Pond, which has lain 
about a Year to mellow, and that indeed wilj 
help the Growth of the Liquoris, if it be well mix’d 
with the Ground when we trench it. 

Some are of Opinion that the Ground fhould 
be dug twice over, once at Michaelmas , and the 
fecond Digging in the Spring, juft before we plant 
the Roots, The beft planting Time for this Root 
is in February , if the V/eather be open, that it 
may have the Benefit of the Spring Showers, 
which are of great Service to it at the firft Plant¬ 
ing-, for if our planting Time happens to be 
follow’d by a dry Seafon, our Roots will never be 
fo ftrong as if they were to have the^ Benefit of 
Rains-, and it is the firft Year that gives us the 
Promife, either of a good, or an indifferent Crop -, 
for upon the Strength of the firft Roots, depends 
the Strength of all that are made afterwards. 

In the Choice of our Sets, we fhould alfo be 
careful to collect them from ftrong Plants, th$ 
fcrowns or Tops of which are the beft^ after thefe, 

the Runners from the Mafter-Roots, which ha?| 

• O* Knots. 
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Knots, or Sprouts on them, are good, and may be 
cut to the Length of four Inches; but be fure to 
obferve that there be one or more Knots to every 
Set, for without there are Knots to every Set, the 
Set will not grow. I think proper to mention 
this, becaufe tor want of fuch a Caution in my 
Direction, for planting Horfe Kaddifh, only fome 
of the very fmooth Parts of the Horfe Raddifh 
Roots were put into the Ground, as thinking they 
would produce as clear Roots as they were taken 
from; Lut none of them came up, and fo I was 
forced to fuffer the Blame, till I happen’d by Ac¬ 
cident to come there my felf, and explain the 
Matter ^ for without fuch Roots as we put into the 
Ground have Buds, or Knots upon them, they 
will never (hoot. 

The Manner of Planting the Sets of the Li- 
quoris, is in Lines, placing the Sets at a Foot 
Diftarxe, about five Inches deep, and doling the 
Earth to ’em as foon as poflible, for they fuffer 
very much if we let tljem dry ; therefore it is lie- 
ceffary when we prepare our Sets, to lay them 
in Earth, as foon as we have cut them; not in an 
Heap, as fome do, and cover them, over with 
Earth; but in Layers upon the Earth, or in a 
Hole dug in the Ground, if it be pretty dry. 
There make a Layer of Sets, then cover them a- 
bout two Inches thick with Earth, and upon that 
another Layer of Sets, and fo on till we have 

got a fufficient Quantity; and then fling fome 
Earth over the Whole. Nor is it lefs for the Ser¬ 
vice of the Liquoris, if we carry our Sets any confi- 
derable Journey, to ufe the fame Method with 
them; for our Plants will be the ftronger for it the 
firft Year, and it is upon the vigorous Show of 
that Year, that our Succefs depends. 

At the Time of Planting, if the Seafon be dry, 
we mufr Water our Plantation as foon as the Sets 
are in the Ground, and continue fo to do till they 

. begin 
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begin to fell in the Root, if Showers do not 
fall 

The firft V ear, to make feme Recompence for 
our Charge of Digging and Planting, we may fow 
all the Ground with Onions, which will do no 
harm to our Liquoris, and put Money in our Poc¬ 
kets * for befides the Expence of Houghing and 
Seed, they will be worth about fifty or fixty 
Pounds, or perhaps more, if they happen to take 
with the Ground. But fow nothing among your 
Liquoris which has a Root which (hoots deep in 
the Ground; for fuch Plants will injure it. 

When our Liquoris has ftood three Summers, it 
will be fit to take up; the Sea fen is in November , 
or December , if the Weather be open, for in thofe 
Months it weighs meft, and is the fulleft of Vir¬ 
tue, the Roots having then pofleft themfelves of that 
Share of Nourithment which was to be expended the 
following Spring in the new Shoots; fo that now 
the Roots are in their Prime for the Buyer, as 
well as in the bed Condition for the Seller, being 
now full Weight: But if we let them dry, they 
lofe of their Weight, which is a Difadvantage to 
the Farmer. The beft Liquoris are long Roots, free 
from Knots, and of a good Thicknefs. The ufe of 
this is chiefly among the'Apothecaries. 

I am in the next Place to fpeak of the Woad, 
or Wade, which is a Plant of excellent Ufe a- 
mong the Dyers, it is called in Greek 'IsctrrV ar.d 
Ifatis alfo in Latin, as well as Glafirn , and by 
fome Guaditvi , from whence the Italian Word 
Guado , which is the Name now in Italy for Woad. 
C&far , in his Commentaries, mentions the Glajlum 
with which the Britaim ufed to colour themfelves, 
to make them look the more Terrible to their E- 
nemies, as fome People think; but that’Cuftonx 
among them might be ufed, perhaps, as it is at 
this Day among feveral of the V'ejl Indian Nations, 
rather by way of Ornament than to ftrike Terror, 
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Pliny likewife fpeaks of the Britahis ufing of Glajhm > 
in the firft Chapter of his Twenty fecond Book, 
But it remains yet a Difficulty to know from 
whence the Word Glajlum is deriv’d, fome believ¬ 
ing that Vitrum fhould be read in lieu of Glajlum, 
becaufe the German Word Glafs, from whence 
they think Glajlum is taken, is fignified by Vitrum: 

If it fhould be fo, let us confider what fome Ano- 
tators fay, Glajhm forte rumen inditum a Callia 
imentore qu. Callajlum •, a Gelu qtt. Galajlum. Sed quod 
Vitro colore tivgeret a Glafs diBum ejl. The Glafs of 
the old Times had furely a bluilh Colour, for the 
making of white Glafs is but a Modern Inven¬ 
tion ; and perhaps the Ifatis might take its Name 
pf Glajlum from the blue Colour produced by it. 
However, that the Britains did Paint their Bodies 
with Woad we may be affur’d, from the Accounts 
we have of thofe Times, The Arabians, as Avicen, 
in his 512th Chapter fays, call’d this Plant Nil ; yet 
in his 506th Chapter, tells us of another Nil, which 
is a kind of Convolvulus, or blue Bell Flower, which 
Serapio calls Hab ahil granttm Nil 5 for Nil in the 
Arabian Language fignifies a blue Colour, fuch as 
Woad, or Indigo produces; or perhaps from Anil , 
from whence was made a blue Colour, formerly 
call’d, in England , Aneale, for the Dyers Ufe, and 
was brought to us in round Cakes: But this was 
but a Counterfeit Sort of Indigo, as fome imagine, 
or elfe was a worfer Sort of that Nil, or Anil , that 
;rew in Turley •, for the beft Nil, or Anil, came 
rom another Part of the World, as Salbanl 
tells us, in 

Lib. 3. Chap. 0. Seft. 4. that by Reafon of Ship 
wreck upon the Coaft of the Mogul's Country, 
was forced to Travel over Land many Days; 
and that he found the bed: Indigo was made 
at Blame, where there are Indigo Mills; this 

Indigo, fays he, grows upon finall Buihes, 

that 


his Report of Indigo, in Fnrcbas, 
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that brings Seed like Cabage Seed; thefe Bufhes 
being cut down, are laid in Heaps, for half a Year, 
to rot, and then being trodden out by Oxen from 
the Stalks, is ground fine in a Mill, and laftly 
boil’d in Furnaces, and refin’d and forted, the belt 
is worth there eight Pence per Pound. 

Diofcoridcs , in his fifth Book, Cap. 67. mentions 
two Sorts of Indicum, the one i(Tiling naturally 
from Canes, or Reeds, and the other a Blue, or 
Purple Scum that rifes on a Dye-fat, which is ta¬ 
ken off and dry’d; this might probably be the 
fame Sort we have been fpeaking of, though rela¬ 
ted in a different Manner. We have, at this Time, 
a Colour which is call’d Florey, which is the Scum 
of the Dye-fat, when we dye Cloth of a Blue 
Colour, with Indigo or Woad, and makes a fine 
light Powder. 

The Italians call our Woad Guado, and Glajlo , 
which laft Name was furely taken from the Ro¬ 
man Name Glajhim ; and therefore, I think, we 
need not Difpute, that when C&far mentions the 
Glafium in his Commentaries, he meant our Woad. 

While I am fpeaking of the Woad, and the In¬ 
digo, for the fake of the fine blue Colours they 
produce, I think it proper enough, to add what I have 
heard, concerning the Production of a good Blue, 
from the Plant which we call Rbne, which, I am 
told, being cut when the Shoots are full grown, 
and the Leaves throughly perfected, and laid, with 
a little Water, into a Trough, ’till it Rots, will 
yield as good a Colour as Indigo: But, I fuppofe, 
it muft be feparated from the Sap-YefTels. which 
are the long Threads of the Stalks, and then pre¬ 
pared as Indigo is. 

The Woad I have already mentioned is of 
great Ufe for dying of Blue, and is of that extra¬ 
ordinary Service to the Dyers, that they cannot 
well Stain, or Dye their Cloths, of any dark Co¬ 
lour, without it, as a main Foundation. The Plant 

Vi' - • 1 . 
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has many long and broad Leaves, fomewhat like 
thofe of the Plantain, but thicker, and of a dark 
bluilh green Colour * thefe Leaves are fet on all 
Sides, of # ftrong upright Stalk, which fometimes 
rifes to three or four Foot high, or fometimes to 
five Foot* but as this Stalk rifes in Height$ the 
Leaves grow fmaller, by Degrees, ’till we come to 
the Top, where the Stalk divides into feveral Bran¬ 
ches, at the Ends of which appear fmall yellow 
Flowers, which are fucceeded by long flat Hulks, 
black when they are Ripe, and Pendulous,or hanging 
downwards, wherein the Seed is enclofed, which, 
if it be broken, and put in Water, will yield a 
blue Colour } the Root is white and long, growing 
downward in the Earth, as the Radifh does. 

Now, as this is a long rooted Plant, it fliould 
of Courfe be planted in fuch a Soil as will fuffer 
the Root to run downwards without Hindrance; 
And it is another Maxim, that all Plants which 
ha\ r e long Roots, which naturally run downright 
in the Ground, Trees excepted, will do beft in a 
light open Soil, which makes this Plant thrive in 
a Sandy, or Gravelly Soil, if it be tolerably Rich, 
or in Heart} but in rich Garden Earth fome al¬ 
low it to do beft. 

When this Plant is long continued in any 
Ground, it injures the Ground, as fome fay, be- 
caufe they find the Plant grow weaker in its 
Shoots} this is very fure, that when any Plant 
{lands a long while in a Place, with a Root of 
this kind, it will drain the Ground fo much of 
thofe Juices that are neceffary for its Nouriihment, 
that, by Degrees, it cannot be fo well fed as at 
firft, and muft of Ncceffity grow Weaker} but, as 
2s I have faid before, this Sort of Root draws fo 
different a Nouriihment from the Earth than a fi¬ 
brous rooted Plant, that any Plant, whofe Root is 
Fibrous, may be fown after it, and will profper 

as well as if the Ground had Iain Fallow s and 

* - * * n ♦ 
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'tis upon the foot of this Reafon that the Farmers 
tell us, that it improves Ground for Corn $ for ill 
this Cafe, the Nouriihment which Corn would 
draw from the Ground, is at reft all the while 
the Woad is growing upon it* The Manner of 
this Roofs fhooting downwards in the Earth, is 
alfo the Reafon that the Farmers always are care¬ 
ful to plough the Ground deep, and break the Clods 
as fine as pofiible, taking away all the Stones 
they can find, or any other Thing which may in¬ 
terrupt the Progrefs of the Root ^ for, as the Root 
is the Foundation, fo if that be not encouraged* 
and preferved in Health, the Plant muft of Ne- 
cejfity come to little ^ but Fibrous rooed Plants 
are not in fo much Danger, becaufe, if one Root 
happens to be injured, the Plant has many others 
to affift it. 

When the Ground k carefully prepared, we are 
to fow our Woad about the beginning of Febnury ^ 
and as foon as it begins to appear, we muft be fure 
to keep it clear ol Weeds 'till it be full grown. 
We are to obferve, that this is not to be fown 
like Grain, or Corn, but after the Ground is rea¬ 
dy, make Holes, with Ihort Dibbles, about fix 
Inches affunder, and put five or fix Seeds into each 
Hole. If the Ground happens to be wet, then lay 
the Ground in high Ridges, for wet Land to thefe 

long rooted Plants is always prejudicial. 

This Plant is fit to cut when the Leaf is full 
grown, and is of a bright green Colour, which hap¬ 
pens to be fooner in dry than in wet Years; but 
if we do not cut it as foon as we find it of this 
Colour, it will prefently decline, and change its 
Perfeftion to a pale Colour. Some have cut Woad 
five times a Year, when it has been very profpe- 
rous, but three or four times a Year is very com¬ 
mon : Nay, we might always cut our Woad four 
times a Year, but for the falce of one Crop which 
we fave for Seed. It is to be remark’d, that the 

Winter 
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Winter growth of this Plant is not fit for the Dy¬ 
ers ufe, but is a very good Food for Sheep. 

The two firft Crops are always the beft, and 
are generally mix’d together-, but the third or 
fourth Crops muft always be kept by themfelves, 
for they would quite fpoil the others if they were 
to be mix’d with them. When we find it to be 
of a right Colour for cutting, we mull be fure to 
lofe no Time between the gathering of it, and 
carrying it to the Mill, for otherwife its fine Co- 
Jpur would be loft. 

This Plant does the beft when the Spring is a 
little Moift, for if that Seafon be dry it is very 
fubjeft to be injured by the Fly, and other Infefts 5 
and fometimes fo many of the Plants are deftroy’d, 
that the Farmers are forced to renew it from the 
fpare Plants, which may be taken from fome of 
of the Holes, or prick in frefii Seed in the Vacan¬ 
cies : But if they fupply the Deficiencies by young 
Plants, it muft be done when the Plants are very 
fmall, and by a careful Hand, when the Weather 
is moift * or if the Seafon is likely to remain dry, 
make a little Mud, of fine Earth and Water, in 
the bottom of a Wheelbarrow, and lay the Roots 
of the young Plants in it, that they may not 
dry, taking out a few at a Time, as you ufe them, 
and fixing the Earth as hard about the Roots, af¬ 
ter Planting, as poffible. 

Some will fow this two Tears together upon the 
fame Ground * but I think it not advifable, no 
more than for any other Sort of Seed to be fown 
upon the fame Spot two Years fucceffively * the 
Reafon I have given elfewhere * but efpecially we 
muft not do it if the Plant has been annoy'd by 
Infefls the firft Year, for we fhall furely have 
them, in fome Degree, the Year following, from 
the Eggs that were left by them, unlefs we burn 
the Ground with the Stumps of the Stalks, which 
I hold to be a'good Way. 
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Jf we are fortunate in this Crop, we may ex* 
pedi: about a Tun Weight of Woad from an Acre 
of Ground 5 which may be worth, one Year with 
another, about twenty Pounds; the Seed increafes 
prodigioufly, and it is neceflary to keep a good 
Parcel of it by us to make good Deficiencies, where 
there happens to be any: But before we fow it, 
it is common to fteep it a Day in Water, to make 
it come up the quicker; but perhaps fome of the 
Preparations which have been mentioned before, 
for fteeping of Seeds, will do better, and ferve to 
keep it from being deftroy’d by Infedts when it 
grows up. I think Water, wherein Tobacco has 
been infufed, is the beft we can ufe. 

As for the Situation this Plant beft delights in, 
it Ihould be where it may have the full Influence 
of the Sun, which will ripen the Leaves, and 
bring them to a better Colour, than what grows 
where there is little Sun; but then, the Woad 
that grows the moft in the Shade will be larger, 
and yield more in Weight. The firft is beft for 
the Dyers, the other beft for the Farmer. 

There is one thing in particular which Ihould 
be taken Notice of, in Relation to this Plant, which 
is, the Injury it does to Bees, by giving thofe 
that Taft of it a Iliftemper that kills them; This 
is fo certain, that ’tis in vain to cultivate Bees in 

where this happens to grow plenti- 

of mine tells me, that upon break¬ 
ing up a Warren, he fow’d part of it with Woad, 
and had the greateft Crop that ever was known; 
as much as brought him five and thirty Pounds 
from one Acre. 

As I have had Occafion to mention the Indigo 
with this Plant, as it is produdtive of a blue Co¬ 
lour, I fhall add an Account which we have of 
the Method of making it, by the Indians $ not 

with any Profpect I can have of ever making it 

in 


a Country 
fully. 

A Friend 
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in England from the Indigo Plant, for that cannot 
be render’d hardy enough with us ever to get a 
large Quantity of it; but that we may, from 
what I (hall fet down, be put into a Way of 
drawing Tinctures from other Plants which are 
more familiar with us. We receive Indigo from 
the EaJ}, as well as from the Wefi Mies, which, 
from the beft Accounts I can get, are both made 
from the fame kind of Plant, which is a little 
Shrub with wing’d Leaves, to be met with in 
moft of our curious Gardens that have Green 
Houfes. The Manner of making it, Be La cl fays, 
the EaJ} Indians put the Leaves into a Brafs Vef- 
fel, pouring hot Water upon them, though fome 
rather chufe cold Water, and then (Hr them toge¬ 
ther to draw out the Tincture; this they pour 
into another Veflel, which has a Hole in its Side 
pretty high, through which the clear Water may 
run out, and leave the thick colour’d Subfiance be¬ 
hind, which they afterwards (train through a 
Cloth, or Bag, then fetting it in the Sun; they 
make it into Cakes, which is afterwards dry’d 
and harden’d in Pans, by Fire. 

Another Author tells us, that they cut the 
Branches in Angujl and September, after the Rains, 
from which they gather the Leaves, and put 
them into a long Cittern, pouring Water upon ’em, 
and prefs them down with Stones, to keep them 
under the Water; thus they let them remain for 
feveral Days, that the Subftance of the Herb may 
be drawn out of it; then they let out the Water 
into another Cifiern, which is of a round Make; 
in the Midft of which there is another fmall 
Cifiern, in which they labour it with great 
Sticks,like as we do Batter,or white Starch,and let¬ 
ting it fettle takeoff the clear Water, then they dir 
it again, and letting it fettle, take off the clear Wa¬ 
ter asbefore, and fo repeat this Work ’till nothing re- 

mains 
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mains but a thick Subftance, which, being fpread 
upon Cloth, they dry in the Sun, and after his a 
little harden’d, they make it into fmall Balls 
with their Hands, and lay them to dry upon the 
Sand, lor any thing die would drink up the Co¬ 
lour ^ and alfo, it it take Rain, while it is laid, 
out to dry, it willdofe its Colour and Glofs. The 
Plant of which this Indigo is made, lafts three 
Years after it is Town: The Indigo made of it the 
firft Year, while the Plant is tender, is weighty 
and redilh, called Notce: That of the fecond 
Year is rich, being very Light, and of a perfect 
Violet Colour 5 this Sort fwims being put in Water, 
and is call’d Cyeree: And that of the third Year 
is blacldfh and weighty, and the worft of all ^ 
this is call'd Cattcl'd. The beft, fays my Author, 
is made within twenty Miles of Fetipore , in the 
MogoU Country, in the Eajl Indies. 

Next to this I fhall place the Herb call’d Would, 
or Welde, which is ufed alfo by Dyers^ and par¬ 
ticularly, becaufe the name Would has been fre¬ 
quently miftaken for Woad 5 and this has been 
confounded the more, becaufe both are ufed by 
the Dyers: Eut :-s the Woad is ufed for dying of 
Blue, the Would is ufed for dying Yellow} and 
therefore the Plant is call’d Herb a Lute or Li/f- 
coh, that is, yellow Herb, bur commonly, in E?i* 
glijb, is call'd Dyers Weed. Pliny mentions it in 
his thirty third Book, Chap. S- calling it Lutea $ 
vet Baubinus refers it to Genijla Tinftoiinn, or Green 
Weed; but that is quite another Thing. Vjtruvim , 
in his fecenth Book of Architecture, Chap. 14. 
calls it Lutevm * and Vhgil calls it Lutum , in the 

fourth Eclog . of his Bucolics . 

Ipfe fed in pratis, a lies jam fnave rube nil 

Mm ice y jam croceo mutabit velkra Into, 
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It is thought by Cafalphms to be the Myagrum 
or Mehmpy, urn of Diofcoiides, and named it after 
the People ot his Time, Guadarella •, its name in- 
tea was taken as well from the yellow Colour of 
the Herb and Flowers, when his dry, as from its 
Ufe for dying a yellow Colour. With it the Dyers 
either itain Woollen or Linnen Cloth, or Silk, 
either Raw or Woven, of a yellow Colour, and 
alfo give a green Colour to thofe Cloths, or Silks, 
that have firft been dy’d with Woad of a blue 
Colour, which Viu uvlus was not ignorant of, where 
he tells us, that a yellow Colour upon Blue is 
changed into Green ^ for which Reafon there is a 
great deal of this Herb ufed in all Countries, and 
many Fields of it are cultivated, though abun¬ 
dance of it grows Wild in England. This Plant, 
call’d Luteola vulgaris, or common Would, grows 
fomewhat Bulhey, with many long and narrow 
flat Leaves, near the Ground, of a dark bluifh 
green Colour, fomewhat like thofe of the Woad, 
but lefs, and not fo fmooth, and the Points fome¬ 
what round this is as the Plant appears the firft 
Year, but the nest Spring, from among thefe 
Leaves rife feveral round Stalks, which become 
two or three Foot high, befet with Leaves, not 
unlike the former, but much fmaller, among 
which (hoot forth fome fmall Branches, which 
bring fmall yellow Flowers, in long lpiked Heads; 
thefe Flowers are follow’d by the Seed, which is 
fmall and black, enclofed in Heads that are divi¬ 
ded at the Top into four Parts * the Root is long, 
thick and white, the whole Plant changes trj 
yellow after it has been a little while in Flowerl 
This is found generally by the Way Sides, on thj 
Sides of Banks, and in by-Lanes, as well in mci 
as in dry Places. In Kent they generally fow thei 
Fields with it, juft after they have town thei 
Barly, and the Year following it is fit to gather 

The Seed is very fmall, and fhould therefore b 

onH 
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only harrow'd in with a Bufh, or rolled in with a 
Roller* and the fmallnefsot the Seedlikewife re¬ 
quires a ikilful Hand to tow it even * a Gallon of 
it is allow'd to few an Acre. It loves a warm ex- 
pofure, and will profper well in any Land with* 
out any Manure or other Care than barely fowing 
of it* nor dots it grow fo large the firft Year as 
to hinder the Mowing of the Barly or Oats that 
grow with it* and the fecond Year it brings a 
Crop, but mud be gathered with great Caution, 

left the Seed Ihould be over-ripe and Ihed* and 
we mud have as great Regard, that neither the 
Stalk, or Seed, be under-ripe, for then both will 
be good for nothing. 

When it is fir to draw, we mull gather it as 
we do Flax, and bind it in little Handfuls, and 
fet it to dry. When u is fit to houfe, let the Seed 
be beat out as foon as poflible, unlefs we can keep 
it dry ’till Much. An Acre of this, one Year 
with another, yields about feven or eight Pounds* 
and the Seed is generally worth about ten Shillings 
per Bulhel. 

I come now to fpeak of the Madder, which is 
another Sort of Plant of extraordinary ufe among 
the Dyers* the Sort of it, which I (hall have Oc- 
cafion to fpeak of, is call’d Rubia major fativa, or 
the great cultivated Madder. The Greeh gene¬ 
rally call the Madder Euithrodamun: But 

A wander in 7 heriacis Galls it Schyrhtm * the 
Larins, Rubea , or Rubia * both the Greek and La¬ 
tin Names meaning the Colour of the Root, and 
its dying Cloth and Leather of a^ red Colour. 
The Sort I fpeak of, is alfa call’d in the Shops 
Rubia TivHoi urn, and is cultivated in many Parts 
of Europe for the Sake of the Price which the Dyets 
give for it. 

This Kind of Madder (hoots forth many long 
reddilh Staples, trailing on the Ground, which are 
four fquaie, and very rough and hairy, and full of 

P 2 Joints. 
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Joints, at every one of which appear feveral long 
and narrow Leaves {landing like a Star, or Rowel 
of a Spur, round the Stalk, like the Leaves of 
Clivers. At the Top of the Stalks Come forth ma¬ 
ny fmall Flowers of a pale yellow Colour, which 
are followed by fmall round Heads, green at the 
foil, and reddiih afterwards, but black when they 
are ripe, in which is contained the Seed * the 
Root is not very thick, but is of a confider ^ble 
Length, running down a Yard deep into the 
Ground-, it is of a red Colour, and very clear 
when it is frefh * it flowers about the End of Sum¬ 
mer, and the Seed ripens quickly afterward. Dr 
ofcorides and Galen mention this Plant to be ufeful 
in many Diftempers; but take no Notice of its 
Ufe in Dying, which, I am apt to think, was a 
late Difcovery; for, in King Charles the Firft's 
Time, it was a Patent Commodity, as far as it 
concern’d the Dyers Ufe for ftaining of Red. The 
Goofe-Grafs, Ladies Bed-Straw, Woodroof, and 
Croflwort, are fuppofed, by fome, to be Sorts of 
Madder: But however, the Sort before us is what 
alone is uled for Dying, and for producing the fine 
red Colour. Some of the Roots of this Plant will 
run along the Earth like Ivy, by which this Plant 
is propagated; for it is not praftifed to raife it 
from Seed. The Sets fliould be provided in March 
and April , as foon as they begin to Spring, having 
a Regard that every Set is well rooted, and has 
fome Runners fhooting from it. As foon as we 
have flip’d them from the main Root, we mud lay 
them in a Bafket, with a little Mould, to be re 
planted as foon as poflible. 

The Soil proper for this Plant is fuch as w 
find free and open, but not direftly Sand, unlefs 
it be richer than ordinary; it fliould lie warm 
and be of a good Depth. When we prepare it lo 
planting, it fhould be dug near two Foot deep 
and the Clods broken as fing as poflible, and the 
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raked, and the Sets planted a Foot apart. A moift 
Seafon is favourable to this Plant, when it is firft 
put into the Ground, otherwife it will require a 
great deal ot Watering before the Sets will begin 
to flioot ■, the Weeding then will be our chief Care, 
which may be done effettually if we cut down the 
Weeds with an Hough before they flower-, for, if 
we venture them to ftand ’till any of the Flowers 
open themfelves, there are fome Sorts will ripen' 
their Seeds, though we cut them down; efpecially 
fuch as have Papous Seeds, as Grounfell, and 
fome others. The Madder being thus ordered, we 
may expe<$ our Crop in Perfection the third Year; 
but that the Grfcund may not be unprofitable all 
that Time, we may fow Onions upon it the firffc 
Year, or Spinach, or any other Herb which does 
not fpread too much, or laft too long upon the 
Ground. We mult likewife obferve to keep our 
Ground full cropp’d, fupplying fuch Places with 
frefh Sets, where any happens to go olf; but I 
cannot advife the gathering fuch Sets from our 
Plantation, during the firft Year of planting, 
though we fhall find enough for our Purpofe, for 
the main Roots will be hazarded by taking them 
off; but the fecond Year the Plants will be ftrong 
enough to afford us a good Number of Sets, the 
Roots then being Strong ■, but this mull be done 
without hurting the principal Roots. However, 
the beft Time of gathering the Sets is after the 
Madder is taken away, and then we fhall be fure 
of doing no Harm; every Runner then may be 
cut into Sets, each about three Inches long, having 
a Bud at the top End, to ftand out of the Ground 
when ’tis planted. But indeed, every one who 
cultivates this Plant, fhould have a little Nur- 
fery always by him, of Madder, to fupply the 
Place of the defective or dead Plants. 

This Root, when it is in a condition to take 
up, is to be diy’d to a certain Pitch, having firft: 
.? 3 
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the Hulks taken ©ff by one who is ufed to it ^ for 
in paring off thefe huffs, we may lofe a great 
Part of our beft Sort, if it be not done by a judi¬ 
cious Hand * thefe Huffs are the firft Sort, and the 
word of our Crop, not being worth above twelve 
or fourteen Shillings per Hundred •, but the Price 
of it happens according as the paring of it has 
made it richer than ordinary, The next, or fe- 
cond Sort, is the middle Riffd, and much better 
than the former, being worth about fix or feven 
Pounds per hundred Weight. But the third Sort, 
is much better than all the reft ; this is the Heart 
of it, and tends a little to a yellowifh Colour-, it 
fells for about nine Pounds per Hundred? and is 
more or lefs Advantageous, as the fecond Sort 
happens to be taken from it with Judgment. But 
there are fetsof People which go about the Coun¬ 
tries on purpofe to prepare this Pvoot, who know 
every particular of its Management, and have a cer 
tain Price, which they undertake their Work for, 
which a Farmer need not grudge them, if they 
are honeft •, for in an Acre ot Madder, by their 
Management only, the Crop may either be ren 
dred forty or fifty Pounds, more or lefs, in Value. 
But if it be fairly done, and the Madder be ftror.g 
anEr.gUJI) Acre may very well bring two Hundred and 
fifty Pounds to the Farmer, and fometimes more, 
which is a large Profit for an Acre of Ground, in 
three Years Time-, and much more than the Ex¬ 
pellees of its Management will be paid in the 
Crop of Onions, or other Things, which may b 
fown upon the Ground the firft Year of Planting. 
It delights extremely in a Tandy Loam, and want 
no Dung but. if the Ground be too ftiff, Manur 
your Land with Sand, or Heath Soil. 

When we confider that this is of fo great a Price 
and that the Dyers alone, about London, are fai 
to ufe above two Thoufand Pounds worth of it e 
very Week, befides wjjat is fpent elfewhere, I an 

furprizd 
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furprizd, that there is not more of it cultivated in 
England, than we have at Prefent. Some fay, 
that ’tis the Effect of Policy among thofe who 
have got the Culture of it at prefent, who give 
out, that ’tis an uncertain and expenfive Crop^ 
but for all that, are ready enough to run the Ha¬ 
zard of it themfelves: And then, as for the Mar¬ 
kets being over-ftock’d with it, by cultivating a 
larger Quantity, if the Price fhould be lefTen’d a 
fifth Part, there will ftiil be Money enough to 
be got by it. 

As another Improvement of Land, I might al- 
fo add, the Benefit a Farmer might receive from 
the Culture of Saffron*, but this is a three Years 
Crop too, as well as the Madder, which may be 
one Reafon that keeps our Farmers from embark* 
ing in it. As for the Method of its Culture, I 
have given a large Account of it in my Monthly 
Writings of Gardening and Hufbandry , to which 
I refer my Reader. 

Befides the Plants already mentioned, in this 
Chapter, for the Improvement of Ground, there 
are the Teafles, Caraway, Coriander, the Anife 
and Canary Seeds, which are very profitable to 
Land. The Teafie indeed grows Wild, in many 
Parts of England, but not in fuch Quantities as to 
make any great Profit of ^ but being cultivated, 
turns to better Account, the Ground carrying o- 
ther Crops upon it at the fame Time, fuch as Ca¬ 
raway and Coriander, for Seed, as is pradtifed in 
feveral Paxts of England , and brings in very good 
Profit. 

The Teafie or Fullers Thiftle is call’d Digfaciis , 
from the Greek Aty xy.or $ it is only cultivated in the 
Fields, for the Ufe of the Clothworkers, to raife 
the Wool upon the Cloth, with the crooked Prick¬ 
les of the Heads, thus making it fit for the Sheers 
to cut it fmooth, in order to give the Cloth a fine 
Nap. This Teafie brings only feveral large and 

P 4 long 
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long Leaves at firfl, which lie pretty clofe to 
the Ground, of a pale green Colour, dented about 
the Edges, and the Back or Underfide ot the mid¬ 
dle Rib, thick fet with fhort Prickles. Fiom a- 
inong thefe Leaves, rife up the Stalks three or 
four, Foot high, arm’d all the Way with fhort 
hard Prickles, jointed at feveral Places, with two 
Leaves at each Joint, which are fo joined to* 
gether at the Bottom, and encompafs the Stalk 
in fuch a Manner, that they make as it were a 
Cup to contain the Rain, or Dews, and are fome- 
what harder than the bottom Leaves. From be¬ 
tween the Leaves and the Stalks, on each Side, 
there puts forth fmall prickly Stalks, jointed and 
hearing the fame Kind of cupp’d Leaves, but leffer 
than the others-, at the End of which come forth 
roundifh Heads, arm’d with fhort crooked Prickles, 
fafhionVl like Hooks, bending downwards which 
Heads are green at firft, but are white when they 
are ripe. From thefe come forth whitifh headed 
Flowers in Circles, flowring by Degrees, begin¬ 
ning commonly in the Middle, and flowring up¬ 
wards and downwards-, after thefe follow the 
Seeds, which are lodg’d in the Cells of the Heads, 
the middle Part of the Head is often hollow, and 
contains whitifh Worms, or Magots. The Root is 
long, and fomewhat great at the Head, and pe- 
riflies as fonn as the Seed is ripe. The Land which 
this will do beFc upon, is a tender Loam, well 
broke, cither by double Furrowing or Ploughing, 
or by the Spade. Some fow it upon fuch Lands 
as they do Corn, after they have double furrow’d 
it, that is, plough’d it with two Ploughs, to fol¬ 
low one another in the fame Furrow: Thus is 
our Ground prepar’d for Sewing about the End of 
February , or Beginning of March. If we fow Ca¬ 
raway and Coriander Seed with it, then we mull 
allow about eight Pounds r of Caraway Seed, and 

3 $ much Coriander Seed, to about half a Peck of 

Teaile 
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Teafle Seed, which Quantity will fow an Englijh 
Acre •, both the Coriander and Caraway, like the 
fame Soil as the Teafle. The Coriander and the 
Teafle both bring their Crop the fame Year, but 
the Caraway mud: not be cut till the fecond Year, 
and will laft two or three Years afterwards: A 
Piece of Ground thus fown, muft be hough’d twice 
a Year, viz. in the Spring, and in Autumn. 

When we cut our Teafles, which are ripe a- 
bout Auguji, they mud be ty’d up in Bundles, and 
be fet to dry in the Sun •, but if Wet is likely to 
happen, then we muft dry them in the Houle; 
An Acre will produce about 150 Bundles, which 
will fell for about feven Pounds ten Shillings, be- 
fides the Profit which will arife from the Cori¬ 
ander Seed, which will be very confiderable. 

The Annife loves a mellow frelh Soil, well 
wrought, and may be fown either the Beginning 
of September or in February ■, it is very profitable. 

The Caraway is call'd by the Greeks Ka'f®-, or 
Caros, and by the Laths Canim. Diofcorides fays, 
it took its Name from Carta, the County from 
whence it firfl came. To diftinguilh between this 
and other Kinds, this is call’d Canim vulgare ; it 
brings feveral Stalks of fine cut Leaves, like thofe 
of the Carot, but not bulbing fo thick. From a- 
mong thefe rife up a fquare Stalk, about two Foot 
high, bringing on the Top fmall open Tufts, 0? 
Umbel Is of white Flowers, which are follow’d by 
fmall dark colour’d Seeds, lefs than thofe of the 
Annife, and of a quicker and hotter Tafte; the Root 
is long and fmall, fhaped like that of a Parfnip, 
but rougher coated. 

The Annife is call’d 'Mam by the Greeks, and Am- 
fum by the Latins. It makes a Plant about two Foot 
high, the lower Leaves broader than thofe at Top* 
they are dented on the Edges, and are fet thin up¬ 
on the Stalks ; their Leaves are of a whitifh green 

Colpur, and very fweet to the Tafte and Smell $ 

the 
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the Stalk is, round, and only divided into Bran¬ 
ches on the Top, upon which the Umbells appear 
with white Flowers, which are follow’d with 
finall round Seed ot a whitifh Colour, very fweet 
to the Tafte; the Root is fmall, and perilhes eve¬ 
ry Year; from the Sowing to the ripening of the 
Seed, is a little more than three Months. 

The Coriander which I am to fpeak of, is call’d 
by the Greeks Ko'&mr, and K>eA>or, from whence the 
Latins Coion, and Coriovon ; but more generally 
Coriavirum, and derived from K-ia.-, a little Infect, 
which is call’d Cimcx in Latin , which has a difa- 
greeable Smell like Coriander when ’tis Green. 
There are feveral Sorts of it, but we {hall only 
defcribe that which is call’d Corianirmn vulgare, 
which at firft fpringing from the Seed, brings 
Leaves which fomewhat refemble Parfley; but as 
it fends forth its Stalk, the Leaves become finer 
as they grow near the Top. This Stalk comes 
to be about three or four Foot high, upon which 
{land fmall loofe Umbells of white Flowers, chan¬ 
ging into round ftriped hollow Seed, of a pale 
yellow Colour, when it is ripe; the Root is finall, 
and perilhes yearly after Seed Time: The whole 
Plant, Seed and all, when it is green, and grow¬ 
ing, has a {Iror.g difagreeable Scent; but when 
the Seeds are well dry’d, they are very pleafant, 
and make good Comfits: The Ancients cultiva¬ 
ted this Plant in their Gardens, for Pliny fays it 
was not found wild in his Time-, it flowers in 
July, and the Seed is ripe in Augujl. 

I (hall conclude this Chapter with fome Ac¬ 
count of the Canary Grafs, which the Greeh call 

and .the Latins after them Phalaris ^ the 
Seed is, in fome Places, made into Bread, but it 
has very little Nourifhmenr, and fomewhat dry *, 
wherefore, it is foinetimes mix’d with Wheatbut 
is an excellent Food for fatning of Poultry. This 

has feveral Kinds ^ but ours is the moft common 

Sort s 
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Sort, and is nam’d therefore Pbalaris vulgaris •, ’tis 
an Annual Plant, to be {own with us in the 
Spring; it brings jointed Stalks, about half a 
Yard high, with Leaves like Barley-, and at the 
Top a round chaffy Head, fnmewhat pointed a- 
bove, which looks yellow when it is in Flower; 
this Head, or tar, contains flat longifh fhining 
Seeds, bigger than Millet, and lefs than Lintfeed, 
of a yellowifh Colour, and fomewhat like to the 
Seed of Srfamum ; the Root is Fibrous. 

We have had this among us feveral Years, 
brought to us from the Canary Iflands, with thofe 
Birds which are called Canary Birds. It loves a 
mellow light Soil, and brings a very beneficial 
Crop; and may be cultivated without laying any 
Dung upon the Ground. 



Of Sarrition , or Houghing of Corn and 

Pulp , its Up, ns well in defraying of 
Weeds, as in nouriping of our Crops ) from 
Columella, Sk c. with Remarks. 


FTER our Sowing is over, the next 
Thing to be confider’d is the Houghing 
of our Crops, concerning which, Authors 
are of different Opinions; fome tell us, 
that Houghing, and Birring the Earth, muft be 
avoided, becaufe, by fuch Houghing, the Roots 
are left naked, and many of them cut and wound¬ 
ed, fo that being thus expos’d to the Froft, our 
Crop is deftroy’d: Others tell us, to Weed them io 
a mild Seafon is the fafeft and beft way. 



Others 
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Others however allow of fuch a Work, but do it 
after a different Manner, chufing the proper Sea* 
fons for it, according to the Soil and Situation; 
for in dry Ground, and in fuch Places where our 
Crop lies expos’d to the Sun, we Ihould ufe this 
Tillage before Winter •, firft opening the Ground 
with the Hough, and then roll it, to fettle the 
Earth clofe about the Roots; and the fame Ihould 
be repeated as foon as Winter is over: But in wet 
and cold Grounds, we mu ft only hough our Crops 
when the Winter is paft, without rolling the 
Ground. 

Many, in our Country, hough, or open the 
Ground in the Winter Seafon; but ’tis in fuch 
Places where the drynefs of the Seafon will admit 
of it. But it is not proper to do this every where, 
for every Country is not alike; in AZgypt, and in 
Africa , for Example, the Hulbandman never 
touches any of his Crops after he has fown them, 
’till they are fit to gather; for fuch is the State 
of the Climate, and the Generality of the Soil, 
that not any Plant appears but what the Hulband- 
inan puts into the Ground, which happens, either 
becaufe there is little Rain, or becaufe the Quali¬ 
ty of the Soil is only favourable to what is fown. 

But in fuch Places, where this houghing is 
neceffary, we muft not begin this Work ’till our 
Crop is all above ground, and the Face of the 
Ridges is covered with it; that is, when our feve- 
ral Sorts of Wheat are in their fourth Leaf, our 
Barley in the fifth Leaf, and our Beans, Peafe, 
and other Pulfe, are about three or four Inches a- 
bove Ground, ’tis then properly the Time to 
hough them. 

The Lupine is a Plant which by no Means will 
bear houghing •, for, as it has but a fingle Root, if 
that fliould happen either to be cut or wounded, the 
whole Plant will be loft ; nor indeed, without tbi$ 
Hazard, would houghing be of an7 great Benefit 

to 
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to it * for it is fo far from being damaged by Weeds 
that it will deftroy them. But as for other Grains, 
tho 1 the Earth about them may be ftirred while 
it is moift, yet ’tis better to do it in dry Weather, 
which will prevent the Mildew. But Barley mufl: 
not pafs this Operation ’till it is very dry. 

Some are of Opinion, that Beans need nonex)f 
this houghing becaufe, when they are Ripe, they 
may be drawn by the Hand from the Herbs that 
grow among them, and thofe Herbs, afterwards, 
to ferve for Fodder. Cornelius Celfus alfo approves 
of this Way, where, (peaking of the Culture of 
Pulfes, tells us, that after the Beans are gathered, 
we may cut Hay, or Fodder upon the fame Spot. 
But this, I think, is ill Huftandry, to fuffer any 
Weeds, or Herbs, to grow among our Grain, for 
our Crop will be very murh lefien’d by it* nor is 
it like a prudent Farmer, to provide better for Cat¬ 
tle than for Mankind, when he has Ground enough 
for the Ufe of both. In my Judgment, Beans ought 
to be hough’d two or three Times-, tor by that 
Means, we fhall find not only a great Increafe 
in our Crop, in point of Quantity, but alfo in the 
Largenefs of the Seed, which will fill the Pod fo 
much, that when the Beans come to be fhell’d, 
they will almoft make as full a Bufhel as the Cods 
themfelves would do, fo little will be loft by (hel¬ 
ling them- • 

We may hough them in January, if the Wea- 
ther be open, but taking Care that the Roots are 
not left too much expos’d, but rather, that we 
draw the Earth about the' Roots, and earth up 
the Plahts, which will occafion them to thrive 
the better: But this earthing of Plants muft not 
be done at the fecond houghing, for it rots the 
young Shoots ^ fo that in this Work there is no¬ 
thing more to do than to open and fpread the 
Earth equally $ this is to be done within twenty 

Days after the Vernal ^qubiox, before your Plants 

come 
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come to be jointed $ for if we hough, or ftir the 
Earth about our Crops too late in the Seafon, our 
Plants will be apt to fufier by the Heat and 
Drought of the Summer. 

When we hough our Crops we alfo weed them •, 
but this muff never be attempted while our Crops 
are in BlolTom, but either before or after Flow¬ 


ring. 

Every kind of Wheat and Barley, and every o- 
ther kind of Grain, which is not double Seeded, 
comes to an Ear at three or four Joints, and when 
it is full grown, drops its BlolTom in eight Days, 
after which, the Ear grows fuller, by Degrees, 
for forty Days, "till it is full Ripe. 

But the double Seeded Plants, fuch as Beans, 
Peas, Lentils, &c. hold bloffoming for forty 
Days, and continue growing and enlarging thtm- 
felves all that Time. 

Thus far of the Ancient Culture of Corn and 
Pulfe, between the Seed-Time and the Harveft, 
which depends chiefly upon houghing, weeding, 
and earthing of Plants. I (hall now proceed to 
offer fome Remarks upon this ancient way of Ma¬ 


nagement. 

We find in this Chapter two kinds of Work 

recommended, which are of great Benefit to Corn, 
or any other Crop, where they can be ufed; the 
one is Houghing, or Sarrition, and the other Rol¬ 
ling of Corn $ the firft opening the Ground about 
the Roots of Plants, and the other to fettle the 
Earth about the Roots; however thefe Works 
feem to differ from one another, yet are they 
both ufeful, as I (hall endeavour to explain. 

The Hough, in the firft Place, we are to obferve, 
was not probably of the Make of thofe which we 
now ufe in England, bur rather like a Fork, with 
the Fangs bent downwards, which being ftruck 
upon the Earth, the Fangs of this Fork made their 

Way about three or four Inches into the Ground, 
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and by gently railing of it, the Ground would be 
broken and open'd. The Reafon I have to fuppofe 
the Roman Hough was of this Figure, is, becaufe 
I find fuch a Tool generally ufed abroad for weeding, 
and breaking up of Grounds, and could never find 
fuch an Inftrument, in the feveral Parts of Eu¬ 
rope , where I have been, as our Evglijb Hough: 
This forked Hough, therefore, I conceive, had its 
Original from the Romans , and has been ufed ever 
fince by the People of thofe Nations which were 
conquer'd by them; and even in England I remem¬ 
ber to have feen fome Inftruments of this kind, 
and am told, that the Houghs which are now fo 
common with us, have not been known above 
forty Years, which, of the two, are much the bed 
for cutting up of Weeds, but not fo good for break¬ 
ing, or opening the Ground about the Roots of 
the Plants, as the forked Hough ; for thefirft orv- 
ly pares off the Surface of the Ground, while the 
forked Hough raifes and opens the Ground in fuch 
a Manner as to keep it from binding too much 
about the tender Roots of the Plants, for where 
that happens, as it often does, our Plants will be 
check'd in their Growth, but this will help them. 

Again, the forked Hough turns the Earth in 
fuch a Manner, that the Earth which before was 
the Surface, is partly turn’d down to the Roots of 
the Plants, and, in that Sort, may be faid to do 
the Office of frefh Earth. But we find, that the 
ancient Hufbandmen ufed this Houghing with a 
View of making their Pulfe become more Prolifick, 
or be more Fruitful ; and undoubtedly they were 
in the right, for upon the fiirring the Earth in 
this Manner about their Roots, they receive fome 
little check for a Day or two, which contributes 
to make their juices digeft, and come to bearing 
fooner than they would do if they were to grow 
uninterrupted; and alfo will divert the Sap fo 

much from Luxuriance, that it will occafion a 

confi- 
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confiderable fruitfulnefs in the Plant, which would 
otherwife have been loft in watery Shoots and 
Leaves. We are however to take notice of one 
Pafiage in this Chapter of Roman Hufbandry, 
which is, that by no means we are to hough a- 
mong any of our Crops, while they are in Flower*, 

: but that fuch Work ihould be done either before 
or after the BlofToming of our Crops. I think, it 
fhould always be done before, becaufe the chief 
' defign of it is to give gentle checks to the growth 
of the Plants, which, by no means will be, pro¬ 
per when the Fruit is growing, unlefs it could be 
done in fuch a Manner, as only to keep the Sur¬ 
face from baking too hard, as it will do in fome 
■ Grounds, which lie much expos'd to the Sun, and 
then there wants that due Circulation of Air in 
the Earth, about the Roots, which is neceflary 
for the Welfare of Plants* for it is equally pre¬ 
judicial to a Plant, to have the Earth too clofe 
and binding about the Roots, as to have it too 
much loofen’d, or open. 

As for the rolling of Grounds, it is likely the 
Ancients ufed the fame Way of doing it, that we 
now praftife in England * that is, with a Roller 
made of Wood, about fourteen Inches Diameter, 
and about five Foot in Length: This Roller is ufed 
to be drawn over Grounds, to cover fome of the 
fmalleft, or fineft Sorts of Seeds * and alfo, when 
Corn, of any Sort, is juft come up, it helps to 
. fettle the Earth about its Roots, before the Winter 
Frofts come on, efpecially where the Land is light * 
and again, it is of ufe to roll fuch Corn early in 
the Spring, that the Earth which has been rais’d, 
and made hollow by the Frofts, fhould be again 
fettled clofe to the Roots * but this muft always 
be done when the Surface is dry, and when the 
Dew is off the Ground, otherwife the Mold will 
ftick to the Roller, and the Corn will be torn lip 
by the Roots. In light Ground this is of great 
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Ufe, but in moift heavy Ground it is unnecefiary 
if it could be done, becaufe ftiff Land is not fo 
much affefted by the Froft as to require Rolling \ 
the Surface of fuch Land is fo bound, that the 
Frofts cannot open and break it, as t ]^y do the' 
lighter Soils. But however this is ufeful to Corn, 
it would deftroy our feveral Sorts of Pulfc, for 
their Stalks are tender and brittle, but the bare 
Leaves of the Com will bend, without receiving 
any Damage. I have alfo known the Rolling of 
Meadows praftifed in the Spring, with good Suc- 
cefs * it fettles the Roots of the Grafs, and clofes 
the Earth about them, fo that they are not foon 
dry’d by the Sun. 

We are to obferve, that though this Rolling of 
Corn fettles the Earth clofe to the Roots, yet does 
not the Ground become fo hard as when it fettles 
of itfelf, and is harden’d by eiceffive Heats ^ the 
firft only clofes the Earth, which was lightned by 
the Frofts 5 and the latter bakes the Ground, and 
makes it prefs too hard about the Roots, 
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CHAP. XV. 



E gather from Varro, Cchmclla, and 0- 
thers of the ancient Writers of Huf- 
bandry, that fuch Grain as is Town, 
Quarto Sttlco , he. at the fourth Plough¬ 
ing, or upon the fourth Change of 
Face, fuch as will happen when we fallow plough 
our Ground three Times before we plough it for 
fowirg •, or, as one may obferve, in other Terms, 
that fuch Corn as we fow in Winter, in a Farm 
of twenty five Acres of Ground, will, in prepar¬ 
ing the Ground by fallowing, ploughing, lowing, 
harrowing, weeding, cr houghing, and gathering, 
employ a Farmer one hundred and fifteen Days. 
And the Management of the Pulfe, which necef- 
farily require to be fown, in a Farm of the fame 
Extent, will take up fixty Days Work, which is 
two Months, according to Columella s reckoning; 
befides which, he computes forty five Rainy Days, 
or Holidays, when the Men do not Work. And 
again, when fowing Time is oyer, they reft thirty 
Days, which makes, in all, eight Months and ten 
Days-, there then remains three other Months, 
and twenty five Days of the Year, which are either 
fpent in the Trimeftrian fowing, or carrying of 
Hay, Fodder, Dang, or other Utenfils. All which, 
being added together, make up the three hundred 
nd fixty five Days iu the Year*- femo 
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Parro computes, that two Yoke of Oxen, asms* 
ny Ploughmen, and as many Labourers; are fuffi* 
cient to manage two hundred Roman Acres in a 
Year, provided they attend the Bufinefs of thd 
Ground, as above mentioned 5 but they muft have 
no Obftacle in their Way, and the Ground muft 
be perfe&ly clear of Bufhes. And Safer na tells us, 
that if the Cafe be fo, we muft allow more Hands. 

Columella tells us, that a Yoke of Oxen i? fuffi* 
cient to plough Ground enough for one Hundred 
and twenty five Bulhels of Grain, and as many of 
Pulfe* fo that the whole Autumn fowing, will a<- 
mount to two Hundred and fifty Bufhels ; and theri 
he tells us, the Farmer may fow feventy fivp 
Bufhels of fuch Seed as fhould be put in the Ground 
in the Spring, or at the Trimeftrian Seed Time. 

Thefe Computations they make after the £o|** 
lowing Manner, where they tell us, that about 
four or five Bulhels of Wheat will require a Man’? 
Work for Ploughing, four Days; for Harrowing, on? 
Day 5 for the firft Sarrition, or Houghing, two 
Days; and for the fecond, one Day; for Weeding, 
one Day; and for Reaping, one Day and a half. 

Five Bufhels of Siligo, or of fine Wheat, will 
require a Man’s Work as many Days as the former* 

Five Bulhels of Barley will employ a Man three 
Days to plough and fallow; one Day to Harrow* 
one Day and an half to Hough 5 and to Mow oup 
Day. 

About fix Bufhels of Beans, if the Ground be 
ftiff, will employ a Man two Days to prepare tbp 
Ground, and fow them; but if the Ground is light, 
then one Day is fufficient; and for Harrowing* 
Houghing, and Gathering, they will require, jn 
all, {even or eight Days Work. 

Six or feven Bufhels of Vetches, in a ftiff Soil, 
will employ a Man two Days to put them into 
the Ground * but if the Soil happens to be light, 

then one Day is fufficient * one Day alfo to Harrow, 

Q, 2 and 
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and another to Reap ^ in all four Days, or three, 
according as the Ground is lighter, or ftiffer. 

Five Bufhels of the Ervim, or Orobus , will employ 
a Man as many Days as we allow for the Vetches. 

Six or feven Bufhels of the Selique , requires as 
many days Work as the Ervum , or Orobus. 

Four Bufhels of the Phafeolus , or Kidney Beans, 
will employ a Man the fame Number of Days as 
the Ervum. 

Four Bufhels of CkercuJa require three days 
Work, one to put them into the Ground, one to 
weed them, and one Day to gather them. 

A Bufhel and half of Lentils require five Days 
Work to put them into the Ground, to hough them, 
weed them, and gather them. 

Ten Bufhels of Lupines are put into the Ground in 
oneDa}*,harrow’d in oneDay,and gather'd in oneDay. 

Four Sextaries of Millet, and as many of Pa- 
nick, will require four days Work to prepare the 
Ground for them, and to fow them; but it is un¬ 
certain how many Days may be required to gather 
hi the Crop • for it is a careful Work. 

Three BuiLiels of Cicers will require ten days 
Work to prepare the Ground for them, and fowing, 
and weeding, and gathering them. 

Ten Bufhels of Flax, will employ a Man eleven 
Days in preparing the Ground, fowing, harrowing, 
weeding, and gathering. 

Six Sextaries of Seflamttm , will employ a Man 
fifteen Days to prepare the Ground, fowing, har¬ 
rowing, houghing them the firff and fecond Time, 
and to gather it. 

Medica is not to be harrow'd, as is obfervd before, 
but muft be cover’d with Wooden Rakes * an Acre 
will require four Days Work, in fowing, raking, 
houghing, and mowing. 

Thus far the ancient Writers of Hufbandry, con¬ 
cerning the Management of the various Crops of 
Grain, and Pulfe, from the firft ploughing, to the 

gather- 
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gathering of them. I ftiall therefore begin my 
Remarks v/ith Ploughing. 

In the ploughing ot Layes, which is the firfi: 
ploughing up of the Grafs Ground for Corn, which 
is a Work commonly done with us in January $ 
the beft Time for this Work is. when the Land is 
wet, becaufe the Turf then is tough, and will hold 
to turn without breaking, in the well turning of 
which confifts the chief Part of this Sort of plough¬ 
ing ; which, if it be well done, will lay the Turf 
fo flat and true, that you can hardly fee where the 
Plough went ; this depends much upon the Make 
of the Plough, for the well doing of which, if the 
Earth-board do not turn the Turf well, fome will 
nail a finall Piece of Wood upon it, to take the 
upper Part of the Turf as it riles upon the Earth¬ 
board, which will caufe it to fall over, with the 
Grafs Side downward $ but a little Obfervation 
will beft inform us how to place it. 

In the next Place we come to confider the 
ploughing Fallows, which is a very great Benefit 
to Land, as appears by the common Practice of it, 
and in the great Care that Landlords every where 
take to oblige their Tenants to a ftrifl: Observance 
of it once in three Years ; few Lands, as they ima¬ 
gine, being able to bear more than two Crops 
without it; and I don't know, but that a Year’s 
fallowing will be beneficial to them, let their 
Land be what it will; nor yet,can be perfuaded, 
that the true ploughing of it, tho’ it is chargea-r 
Me, will not pay for their Labour. The Advan-? 
tage of Fallowing confiftsin two Things; 

Firft, its laying of the Land in Ridges, and fo 
expofing it to the Froft, Air, Sun and Dews, all 
which fweeten and mellow the Land very much * 
the often ftirring of it. and breaking the Clots, 
helps to difpofe it for bringing good Crops. 

Secondly, it kills the Weeds, by turning up of 

the Roots to the Air and Sun, deftroying not only 

Q 3 thofe 
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thofe Weeds which grew with the laft Corn, hut 
alfo wild Oats, Darnell, &c. that perhaps were 
naturally growing upon the Ground, even when 
they ate juft fprouting from the Seed, before they 
can draw out any great Share of Nourifhment 
from the Ground, or lncreafe by Seeds. 

The Way of ordering of Fallows, is, after the 
Crop is off, to let the Ground lie all Winter, and 
what Grafs, or Weeds, grow upon it, muft be 
eat down with Sheep, in April, or beginning ol May, 
When the Farmer has done fowing of Corn, he 
begins to plough up his Fallows-, this firft plough¬ 
ing, in tnoift Places, ought to be very ihallow, 
Well turn’d, and laid dote together, becaufe, the 
thinner the Turf is, the eafier it will dry, and kill 
the Weeds, efpedally if the Seafon is hot $ at 
which Time, one ploughing is worth three plough- 
itigs in dripping- Weather. But in fome Places, 
where there is a very cold Clay, that will not 
bear Corn well, without being expos’d to the 
heat of the Sun to warm; here they plough their 
firft ploughing as deep as they defign to go. A- 
bout Jme is the Time of the fecond ploughing, 
which the Country People call Twy-fallow -, at 
which Ploughing you muft go your full Depth. 
This Ploughing is commonly done early in the 
Morning, before the Dew is off the Ground, fo 
that there may be Time enough to feed the Cat- 
tel before they are employ'd in carrying Hay in 
^he Afternoon, About the latter End of July, or 
the Beginning of Avgvfl, is the third Time of 
Ploughing, which is call’d Try'fallow, or the 
laft Ploughing before they fow Rye or Wheat. 
Some, however, ploogh up. their Land oftner, fol¬ 
lowing the Rule of the ancient Hufbandmen. 

If the Ground rife full of Clots, as it will gene¬ 
rally do in a binding Soil, we muft make it fine by 
Hacking and Harrowing it after Rain 5 but then 
you muft not let it remain long before you 

plough 
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plough it up into finall Ridges, efpecially if the 
Ground be wetand as near as you can, leave no 
Weeds or Turfs of Grafs unki}rd,or unbroken with 
your Harrow, becaufe it fours the Land, and caufes 
the Mould to lie hollow from the Roots of the 
Corn, But if your Land is of fuch a Kind as will 
jnellow well by the Frofls, ’tis better to let it lie a 
little rough for the Winter, and fow it with Barley 
the following Spring. This is alfo neceffary, be- 
raufe the Spring Showers will afford it Moifture 
enough to make it fine for Sowing-, but if the 
Winter donot diffolve the Clots, which it will not 
do in every Sort of binding Land, fuch as the red 
Loams in EJfex, which Lands they are often forced 
to wait for the fallowing off, becaule they ufe the 
Drey Plough, the Point of which is apt to fly or 
rife out of the Ground in dry Weather, for which 
Reafon they are often forced to plough their Fal¬ 
lows fix or feven Times over, and yet the Weeds 
are feldom deftroy’d by it, for ploughing in wet 
Weather only removes the Weeds trom one place 
to another, and keeps their Roots cover’d .with 
mold Earth, fo that they quickly grow again!' 

It has been experienced, that the Sort of Plough 
pfed in Hei tfordjbire , makes a better Fallow in three 
Ploughings, than the Ploughs ufed in BJfe* pan 
do in fix or feven. 

Sometimes where Land is clotty, and a Shower 
of Rain happens to fall that foaks thorough them, 
we may ufe a Roller to hreak them. 

In OxfordJIme, the Rollers are made Octangular, 
believing that the {harp Edges hreak the Clods 
better than a round Roller j and in the Hundreds of 
of Etfex, where the Soil is a ftrong blue Clay, 
they ufe round Rollers, which are,fet ful(of ftrong 
oaken Pins, about three Inches long, and abogs 
four Inches afunder, in Rows, and the Rows or 
Llpe§ of Peggs a Foot apart. 
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However, in Hertfordjlme , where there is gene- | 
rally a pretty ftiff Soil, they always plough if j 
they can in dry Weather, and Harrow in wet, I 
which makes the heft Fallows, and always in Fal- 1 
lowing of Land they plough one Ploughing crofs the f 
Way that they defign to lay the Ridges when they jj 
fow them. But in crofs Ploughing of Land, it is 8 
beftonly to ftrikeit, and not plough it in Ridges, I 
becaufe when we come to plough it again, to lay it jj 
as it fhould be, it will be difficult to lay it even I 
at the Top of the Ridges, without leaving fome j 
Places that will harbour wet. j 

There are fome Lands in Kent, which are laid to \ 

4 

yield good Crops of Corn for twenty Years toge¬ 
ther, without fallowing* but here they follow 
Virgil s Advice in Changing of Seed, 

Sicquoqve mutatis requiefcunt fetibus arva t See. 

And when thefe Kentijh Lands are lain fallow, they 
are but once plough'd before fow mg, and fome- 
.times a Crop of Peafe ferves inftead of it, which 
is in Effect what we have before related. 

In Sujfex they commonly plough their Fallows 
but twice, altho’ their Land is generally very (lift, 
and would therefore be much mended by often 
ploughing * for if the Land does not want fallowing 
to enrich it, it yet will require ploughing to fweeten 
it, and deftroy the Weeds. 

Where Land is but indifferent, and we lie re¬ 
mote from any proper Manure for it, in that Cafe 
fallowing is found to be of extraordinary Benefit 

to it, and is anciently recommended by Virgil, 
as we find in the Georgies, Lib. i. 

t 

♦ 

At Ji non fuerit tellus fecund j, fub ipfvm 
Ai Surum temii fat erit fufpevdere frfco: 

IUic officiant l&tis ne frvgibns le b& * 

Hie, Jferilcm eziguus ne defer at humor amt ant. 

Alter nis 
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Alternis idem tovfas cejfare novales , 

Et fegnem patiere jitu durefcae campitm* 

Which Mr. Dryden gives us thus in Englifk \ 

But if the Soil be barren, only fear 
The Surface , and but lightly pi ivt the Share, 

When cold Ardturus rifes with the Sun , 

Left wicked Weeds the Corn Jlmld over-run 
In watry S oil, or lejl the barren Sand 
Should fuck the Moijhn e from the thirjly Land . 

Both theft unhappy Soils the Swains forbear , 

And hep a Sabbath of alternate Tear , 

That theJ'pent Ea ; th may gather Heat again 7 
And better'd by deflation, bear the Grain. 

Some take a Crop of Wheat, and another of 
Peafc, and then fallow their Land again. In Staf¬ 
fer djlme they frequently give their Lands Winter 
Fallowing, or Ploughing, fjjhiarto Sulco , reckoning 
the three former Ploughings of the fame Year, 
and lay their Land in Ridges where they fow 
Barley •, which is not difagreeable to the Hu{ban- 
dry of the Ancients, according to Virgil , Lib. i. 

Ilia feges dcmitm votis refpondet avail 
Agricold, bis qua, folcm , bis frigor a fenfit * 

Illius hnmenfd rupenmt bonea mejjes. 


Thus rendred by Mr. Dryden : 



That Crop rewards the greedy Peafant’s Pains , 
Which twice the Sun , and twice the Cold fnjlahts , 
And burjls the crowded Barns with more than pro¬ 
mis’d Grains. 


Tlivy, and others of the Ancients, recommend 
the ploughing of Land four Timesi but we mult 
obferve, to lay no more down in Winter than 
we can prefently raife up again, becaufe if much 
Rain happens to fall upon our new lay’d Ground, 

it will be poachy, and be difficult to plough, efpe- 

cially 
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daily if it be Clay; and therefore it is belt to 
plough fueh Ground in a Morning, and harrow it 
down in an Afternoon, what you defign to ftrike 
the next Day: Or it may be harrow’d in the Mor¬ 
ning, before you plough it. 

If the Ground be full of Weeds, from the Moi- 
fture of the preceeding Summer, the ploughing it 
early in the Winter will help to kill the Weeds, as 
well as to mellow the Ground. 

Some will fprinkle four or five Pound of Clover- 
Seed upon an Acre, with the laft Crop of Corn, upon 
fiich Ground as they defign to fallow thenext Year, 
which Clover may ferve to feed at Mkhidvms , and 
the next Spring, till about Midfutnmer , at which 
Time we may begin the firft ploughing for Fallow, 
and the /Jugxift following it muft be plough’d in fmall 
Ridges, and fo remain for a Winter Fallow, in or¬ 
der to be fown with Barley in the following Spring. 

When we happen to have a good Soil under the 
Surface of our Ground, which is fuch as will ad¬ 
vantage our upper Soil, to be mixt with it, we may 
do it by making a deep Furrow with one Plough, 
and have another Plough to follow it in the fame 
Furrow-, or elfe the Mixtures of Earths may be 
made by Plough-trenching, which is done by 
ploughing a deep Furrow, and to have eight or 
ten Men to follow the Plough with Spades, to 
fling out the fecond Stratum of Earth -, that is, tq 
dig the Trench a Spit deeper than the Plough had 
touch’d, and to lay that .Earth upon the Ridge 
which the Plough had made. 

In the laying up of Land in Ridges, there are 
leveral Methods ufed in England ; fome in plough¬ 
ing their Lands lay four Ridges together; others, 
in the Hundreds of Ejfex, lay fix or eight Ridges 
together-, and in fome Parts of Huvthigdovjbirc, 
and other Places, where the Ground is chiefly ftiff 
wet Clays, they fow all their Crops upon broad 
f.ands; the middle of the Ridges, in fo:pe Places, 

fifing 
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tiling neat a Yard higher than the fide Furrows, 
which greatly helps to drain thofe poachy Lands * 
for the chief End of laying Land in Ridges is the 
draining of it; and the wetter it is, the higher 
thefe Ridges may be laid or the differ the Soil is, 
fo much the better will it bear railing. But if 
the Soil is enclining to be light or fandy, or dry, 
fo fhould we decline the ridging of it, for the 
Sun will have fo much command over it, that 
nothing can grow, or even live upon it. 

But this Way of laying of Land in high Ridges, 
can only he done where the Soil is deep. Where 
the Defcent of the Ground does not require the 
Ridges for the drawing of Land to be laid other', 
ways, they chufe to havs them run Eaji and tEcJ}, 
becaufe the Sun then comes between the Ridges. 

What Furrows we make, we mull be fure ta 
leave them clean and open, fo that they may 
carry off all Handing Water, and likewife to ob- 
ferve, that in all the loweft Places, there muft 
be Drains that lead from one into the other. 

If the Plough will not make thefe Drains deep 
enough, we mull then ufe the Spade, and grudge 
no Expence to do it as it ought to be v for in the 
well draining of Corn Lands there is great Advan¬ 
tage. 

In the making of Drains, either for Corn 
Grounds, or Grafs Grounds, we ought not to lay the 
Earth, which we take out of the Drains, near 
them, but let it be carry’d away fome Diftance, 
by Carts or Barrows, by which Means we (hall 
be conllantly Wring our Drain, which other- 
wife would be fill’d up, or trod in again, and of¬ 
ten Hop them. 

If the Spring Ihould happen to be dry, fo 
that the Ground rifes in Lumps, the Air will 
fo harden them, if they be of a ftiff Soil, that it 
will be hard to break them, unlefs there Ihould 
happen to fall a great deal pf Rqin to moiften 

them; 
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them: But left Rain fhould not happen to fall, 
harrow fuch Ground as foon as you have plough’d 
it, and foon after plough it up again to an Edge; 
but in light Soils this need not be done. 

In fome Places, : tis practifed to fow Corn un¬ 
der Furrow, as the Country-men call it; that 
is, to fow the Corn in the Furrow, and then 
plough a Ridge upon it to cover it. Others har¬ 
row their Ground, and fow Wheat, or Rye, with 
a broad Caft. Others again, only with a fingle 
Call:: And others with a double Caft, and then 
plough it up on an Edge, in broad Lands, where 
the Ground is dry. 

Others there are who plough their Land an 
Edge for broad Furrows, and then fow their 
Wheat, or Rye on it, and harrow it in; which 
laft Way I prefer before the fowing of Wheat, 
and Rye, under Furrow, in wet or ftiff Lands, 
becaufe the Corn will not be bury d fo deep this 
Way, as it would be the other-, and we may take 
this Rule along with us, that our Furrows fhould 
be deep or fhallow, according to the depth of the 
Soil. As for the Quantity of Ground which we 
may plough in a Day, one may make fluff to 
plough an Acre in ftiff Ground the firft Time ’tis 
fallow’d; but where the Land is already broken 
up, and not too wet, we may plough an Acre and 
half in a Day; and in fandy light Soils, it is not 
uncommon to plough two Acres in a Day. 

Farmers tell us, that in ftiff Clays they plough 
and fow one Acre in a Day, and an Acre and 
half of Barley, or Oats, in the fame compafs of 
Time; and in light Lands double as much, with 
one Team of Horfes. 

It is neceffary to obfejrve the following Rules 
in ploughing of Grounds for fowing of Crops; that 
our Winter Crops, fuch as Wheat, and Rye, 
fhould be fown early, before Winter, if the Ground 
be cold, and later in hot Ground, Again, for our 

Summer 
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Summer Corn, we mud plough and fow our poor 
or light Lands firft, and our cold ftiff Land laft 
of all*, but yet with thefe we mud take care to 
be foon enough, left we fhould want Rain, as I 
have known fometimes ^ for then the ftiff Ground 
will grow fo hard that it cannot be plough'd, 
which was the Cafe in the Year 1723, when, a- 
bout London, the Seafon was to dry, that many 
Farmers could not fow any Barly at all- 
in fome Places ol* Hertfordpire , it is the Cuftom 
to fow their Barley with a broad Caft upon wide 
Ridges ^ and in Ejfex upon narrow Ridges, as they 
do Wheat, harrowing it with two fmall Harrows, 
which they put on each Side the Ridge, and fo 
draw them right up and down, and then roll it 
with a Belly Roll, which goes between the Ridges. 
However, fome rather chufe the large fquare Har¬ 
row, and recommend two or three Sorts, one finer 
than another, to be pafs'd over Ground, which 
would not only render the Ground finer, but co¬ 
ver the Seed the better. 

If our Land be very dry, and happens to be on 
the Side of an Hill, if our defign be to lay it 
down for Grafs, we muft plough the Furrow crofs 
the Defcent of the Hill, a little declining, accor¬ 
ding to the Quantity* °f Moifture we fhall want 
to retain, this wou’d help the Land; whereas if 
we were to lay it in fuch a Manner, that all the 
wet could run off direftly, then the upper Part 
would be poor, and the lower Part only would 
be capable of bringing a Crop. 

It is a common Practice in England, upon the 
turning up of Lays, to fow the firft Crop with 
either black or white Oats, according as the Land 
is either moift or dry. The Summer after this 
they fallow it, and, according to the Nature of the 
Soil, either fow it with Rye, Wheat or Barly, and 
to make the following Crop, either Beans, Peafe, 
Oats, or fuch like, 


If 
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If Land is very Strong, or Rank, we fhould not 
fow Wheat after our firft ploughing, but rather 
Cole Seed, or Barley, and Wheat after them. 

There are fome who fow their Land with Wheat 
after a Fallow, and the next Year fallow it again, 
and fow it with Barley * and the Year after with 
Peafe, and then fallow it again, and fow it with 
Wheat, which is a good Method where Land is 
not in Heart, and Dung and Manure fcarce, efpe- 
daily in hafly red Brick Earth, fuch as we find in 
Ejfex, which Lands are rendred more fix’d and 
Tolid by ploughing. 

In Sujfex , where the Clays are very Stiff, they 
fow tv/o Crops after a Fallow, and then lay down 
their Land with Clover, or Rye Grafs, for three 
Years, laying then about twenty Loads of Dung 
upon an Acre, or elfe Lime or Chalk it while it 
is Grafs. This is accounted a very great Improve¬ 
ment of Riff Grounds, making them fit for Corn 
and Grafs alfo; fof fuch Grounds will hardly 
bear natural Grafs upon ploughing up, unlefs they 
lie a great many Years, and are well dung’d. 

I {hall here take a further Opportunity of ex¬ 
plaining the feveral Sorts of Soils mentioned in 
the former Chaptersas it is chiefly the Stiffnefs, 
or Lightnefs of the Soil, that occafions more or 
lefs Work to the Farmer. 

The Sorts of Clays which are generally known 
are Black, the Blue, the Yellow, and the 

White, of which the Yellow and the Black are 

9 • % 

the bed for Corn, as the Blue and the White are 
the contrary \ fome of thefe are of fo flubborn a 
Nature, that nothing will fubdue them, and are 
fo voraceous that nothing will fatiate them. With¬ 
out the greateft Induftry, they turn every thing 
that is laid upon them to their own Subftance 5 
and tho’ fome Clays are more pinguid, and others 

more open, yet all of them are very tenaceous of 

W ater 
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Water on their Surface, where it is apt to Magnate 
and chill the Plant, without penetrating into them; 
and in dry Seafons becomes hard as Stone, with the 
Sun and Wind, anduncapable of any life, hill the 
induftrious Hufbandman ufes proper Means to 0- 
pen their Parts, and render them more capable 
of receiving Benefit from the Air, &c. 

The chief Produce of thefe Lands is Wheat, 
Barley, Grey Peafe, Beans, &c. The natural 
Produce is generally Goofgrafs, wild Tanfey, 
large Dafies, Thilfles, Docks, May-weed, Poppies, 
&c. But fome of thefe Clays will produce good 
Clover and Rye-grafs, if they are well manur’d, 
either with Horfe Dung, Afhes, Chalk, Lime, or 
Soot, efpecially if they are MofTy; but if not, 
then fome Sorts of Marl is recommended, fharp 
Sand, folding of Sheep, Pidgeons Dung, Malt 
Duft, &c. 

It is certain, that Clays hold Manure the bed 
of any Lands, and yield the ftrongeft Grain, efpe- 
cially if they have a Mixture of Stone Lime. 
Thefe Lands are commonly fown with Black 
Oats, at the firft breaking up and then fallow 
them, as defcribed before, and fow them either 
with Wheat or Barley, and after that with Oats, 
or Peafe, or Beans. 

The beft: Produce of Chalkey Lands is Barley 
and Wheat, tho’ Oats will do pretty well upon 
them likewife. Their natural Produce is Poppies, 
May-weed, &c. The Grafs Seeds which will do 
the belt for this Ground, are St. Foin, and Trefoil, 
and if they be very rich, then Clover. The Ma¬ 
nures which are the beft for thefe Lands, are Rags, 
Dung, folding of Sheep, &c. If Rain happens to 
fall Upon thefe Grounds before the Corn begins 
to fpring, it will make the Earth bind fo hard, 
that the Corn cannot rife through it, but lie and 
tot in the Seed. 


In 
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In OxfordJInre , they commonly manure fuch 
Lands with half confumed Dung, which, they tell 
us, prevents the binding of them too much 5 and 
fome mix the Dung with fharp drift Sand, which 
makes it work fhort, efpecially if the Ground be any 
thing dry. It is common there, to fow thefe Lands 
with Wheat, or with Wheat and Rye together, 
which is call'd Miflen, or with Barley ^ but if 
they fow thefe Lands with Wheat, then they fow 
Peafe, or Vetches, to follow it, in the fowing of 
which, it is necelfary to take care of fair Wea¬ 
ther, left the Land fhould bind too hard upon the 
Seed* but two Nights dry Weather will do well 
enough. 

The Lighter Soils, fuch as Sand and Gravel, 
eafily admit of Heat and Moifture, and for that 
Reafon are not fo Valuable, for they can hold 
neither one nor the other, they have not te¬ 
nacity enough to retain Moifture, or Heat} fo 
that fuch Ground either Burns or Scorches, or 
elfe Chills too much, and produces nothing but 
Mofs, or fuch like Tokens of Diftemper. But if 
it fhould happen that Sand carries a better Mold 
than ordinary, and a Bottom of Gravel, or loofe 
Stone, tho' it does not hold the Water, it may 
produce a forward fweet Grafs 5 and tho' 5 tis fub- 
jeS: to burn, it quickly recovers itfelf, with a ve¬ 
ry little Rain. 

When we come to examine the pure Sheer Sand, 
we find the White, the Black, the Red, the Yel¬ 
low, and a bluifh Sort, and thefe are either har¬ 
der or milder, or fofter, and fome which is meet 
Duft, and very light: Befides thefe, there are the 
Grey, Black and Afh Colour, which are frequent 
in Heath Grounds, which are fuppofed to be the 
pooreft of all the reft, tho’ not fo in reality, be- 
caufe they will enrich other Lands. 

Gravels are alfo much of the fame Kind and 

Nature, only it is thought, that thofe which are 

the 
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the moft Stoney, or are mix'd with harfli Sand, 
are the hotteft, and the moft barren * but if any 
of them lie upon Springs, they are generally cold. 

The profitable Crops, which are cultivated ge¬ 
nerally upon thefe Sorts of Land, are either Rye, 
White Oats, or Turneps. And the natural Plants 
which grow commonly upon fuch Lands, are 
Twitch Grafs, Sorrel, Broom, Furze, Brakes, or 
Fern, Ling, or Heath. Their beft Manure is 
Marie, of the tougheft Sort, or any Sort of Clay 
that will diffolve with the Froft, or Cow Dung, 
Chalk, Mud. Thefe Sort of Lands are commonly 
order’d for the Corn they will bear, as Clays ; 
but where they happen to be overrun with Broom, 
or Furze, the marling of them commonly kills 
them ; only the firft (owing is generally with 
Buck Wheat, or French Wheat, as fome call it; 
for which is made three Fallowings in Winter, 
and a {hallow ploughing in May following, about 
which Time thefe Lands are commonly Sown, a- 
bout a Bufhel of Seed to an Acre, which general¬ 
ly yields fixty fold * and fo with once ploughing 

up of thefe Lands, after the Crop is off, they are 
fit to fow Rye on. 

Thefe Lands have feldom more than two Fal¬ 
lowings for Wheat, unlefs they are full of 
Weeds. The Wheat which is generally chofen 
• for thefe Grounds, is the white Lammas Wheat •, 
and after a Fallow there is fown the Rath ripe 
Barley, and generally fallow them every o- 
ther Year, reckoning them unfit for Beans and 
Peafe, tho’ fometimes they fow them with Winter 
Vetches; and where it happens that now and then 
we find a Farmer that will venture upon Peafe, 
he chufes the Rath ripe Pea for his Crop. It is 
the Opinion of fome, that thefe Lands fhould be 

conflantly fallow’d. 

It is (aid, that the Farmers in Herefordshire 
make great Improvements of their fandy Lands, 

R which 
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which are much given to Mcfs, by burning the 
Mofs, 2nd mixing of the Aihes with Lime, and 
ploughing them up, after which they fow them 
with Rye, which brings a great Increafe $ and af¬ 
ter bearing a Crop or two of Corn, may be laid 
down for Grafs to good Advantage. 

There are other Lands which are ftoney, and 
thefeareof different Kinds ^ fome are full of Flints 
and large Peebles *, others have a mixture of Free- 
ftone, of Marble, and of Lime Stones; where 
thefe Grounds are of a cold Nature, ’tis necefTary 
to pick them out*, but if fuch Soils are light and 
dry, they are beft to be left. 

There is a Sort of lean Earth mix’d with a 
Rubble Stone. The Management of this Sort 
of Ground is according to its being overgrown 
with Weeds, or being clear of them *, if the 
Weeds overpower them, they are fallow’d pretty 
late, but not fo late as Sour Lands^ but if they 
are Scary, that is, if they have no Swerd upon 
them, they fold them with Sheep in the Winter, 
and add Hay Seed to the Sheeps Dung, to lay 
them down for Grafs- or elfe old Thatch,or Straw, 
mix’d with Dung, being lain upon it, is helpful 
to itj for it is thought by fome, that if fuch Land 
has no Swerd upon it before it is fallow’d, it will 
bear no Crop of any Sort. 

In September, November , and December , thefe. 
Grounds are fallow’d as the Swerd direds*, i t the 
Farmer does it in either of the two laft Months, 
3 tis call’d a Winter fallowing, and that Ground 
is notftirr’d again ’till it is plough’d up to be fown 
with Earley*, and they anfwer better this Way 

than if they were finely till’d. In a favourably 
Year they will bear Wheat and Meflin, and if 
they are kept in Heart, they will likewife bring 
good Barley. 

Thefe Lands are fallow’d every other Year, ex¬ 
cept they fow them with Tills, or Lentils. When 

they 
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they are quite worn ont with this Sort of Tillage, 
they are laid down with Rye Grafs, and Trefoil 
The red hafely Bride Earth, is rather a Loam 
than a Clay, nor having fo much of the binding 
Quality as Clay, fuffering the Rains that fall 
to pafsintoit immediately; whereas all Clays 
hold the Water that falls on them, hill the Sun 
and Air dries it up, and after Rain, with a Froft, 
molders to duff. Thefe Loams do well to mix 
with other Earth, being an excellent Mean be¬ 
tween the two Extreams in Clay and Sand, uni¬ 
ting the Parts of thofe Soils which are too loofe, 
and cooling thofe Soils which are naturally too 
hot, and enabling them to hold Moifture. 

The bed Produce of thefe Lands in Corn, if 
they are well dung’d, is R) r e; but if they are 
Chalk’d, or marl'd or manur’d with Clay, they 
bring good.Barley, white Oats, Buckwheat, Tur- 
neps, Wheat and Peafe. The natural Produce of 
thefe Lands is Broom, Fern, Twitch Grafs. Of 
Grafs Seeds it will bring good Clover, and Rye 
Grafs, if it be well dung d hut the Clover will 
not laft long. Chalk, and Sea Coal Afhes is a 
good Manure for this Sort of Land, as alfo Marl 
is a great Improver of it; and likewife a ftiff yel¬ 
low Clay, which moulders with the Froft, has 
been mix’d with it to Advantage: Some are of 
Opinion, that burning this Land, and mixing 
the Afhe$ with Chalk, would make a good Com- 
poft for it. It is obfervable however; that what¬ 
ever Improvement you make of this Sort of Land, 
by Diing, or other Manure, lafts but a little while# 

. Thefe Lands bind very much after Rain, and 
change very White, fo that no Froft will diflolve 
the Clods; and if they are new plough’d up, and 
great Rains fhould happen to fall upon them, 
one .may walk, or ride on them, as firm, al- 
fltoft, as upon a-Gravel. 
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This Sort of Ground is very fubjefi to Worm?, 
which are great deftroyers, both of the Corn and 
Grafs, efpecially of the Winter Corn; but often 
ploughing helps to deftroy the Worms. 

In wet Years thefe Grounds run much to Graft 
and Weeds, and the Corn very much into Straw, 
yielding but thin Ears, and little Grain. 

Nothing is a greater Improvement of this Sort 
of Ground than ploughing, and will graze well 
the Year after they have been plough'd; the fre¬ 
quent ufe of the Plough upon them, renders them 
folid, and greatly contributes to fweeten them'; 
that inftead of producing of a- rank four Grafs, 
they now bear a fweet and wholfome Fodder for 
Cattle: But if we have not a mind to plough thefe 
Lands up, and we find the Grafs upon them four, 
and full of Weeds, mow them one Year, and feed 
them fhort with Sheep, which will fweeten and 
improve them very much. 

There are fome Lands which are red and lan- 
dy, which will not hold any Manure; thefe are 
commonly plough’d but once for one Year’s 
Crop, and that Ploughing is juft before the Seed 
is fown; and the Manure, in thefe Lands, is al¬ 
ways brought upon them juft before the plough¬ 
ing, or elfe a great Part of the Richnefs of it, 
Would be wafh’d below the Surface of the Earth, 
and below the Roots of the Corn, as it would do 
likewife upon their Kealy, or Skealy Soil, as they 
call it, which is Light and Stoney, fo that what¬ 
ever Rainfalls upon it, prefently finks-through it. 
Such Ground fhould never be plough’d in Ridges, 
but laid fiat and even : It is commonly fown with 
Rye, white Oats, or blue Peafe; and altho’ fuch 
Land is generally {hallow, it will bear good St. 
Foin, or Tills, or Leutills, or Vetches, efpecially 
when the Lime Stone,, which abounds in this Sort 
of Ground, is broke into fmall Pieces. 

There 
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There is a Sort of red Land which the Farmers 
begin to fallow as foon as they can in the Year, 
before the Sun is too high, for they reckon it 
does much better if it be fallow'd while it is moift; 
they feldom ftir it a fecond Time, before they 
fow it, thinking, that if they make it too fine, 
it will be over-run with May Weed. 

A mixture of Cow Dung, Horfe Dung, and the 
folding of Sheep, is reckon’d the beft Manure for 
this Sort of Ground; they fow it with Wheat, 
or Mafien, or Barley and Peafe, and Fallow it 
every other Year. 

The Way of managing the Heath Grounds in 
Kent, is to cut up the Heath in May, and when 
it is dry to burn it, and fpread the Alhes, and 
then to plough up the Turf with a broad finned 
Plough, which Turf they burn likewife, and mix¬ 
ing the Alhes with Lime, and Sea Sand, if they 
can get it, then fpread this Compoft, and lay 
Dung upon it, and about the End of September 
they fow it with Wheat, and fo continue to do 
€or three Years, and the fourth Year fow it with 
Barley, having firft folded it with Sheep; the 
fifth, fixth, and feventh Year, they fow it with 
Oats, and the eighth with Peafe, and after that it 
will bear a good Crop of Grafs. But in this Cafe, 
if Lime, or Sea Sand, are not to be had, any 
Loam, or Clay, will make a good Manure for 
it, to be mix’d with the Alhes. 

The Way of Managing their Heath Grounds in 
Staffordjhire, is to flock up their Heath in Summer, 
and burn it, mixing the Alhes with Lime, al¬ 
lowing four Load to an Evglijb Acre, each Load 
containing four Quarters, which they Plough un¬ 
der Furrow, about the middle or end of September, 
or begining of OSober. This Land they fow with 
Rye, allowing two Bulhels of Seed to an Acre, 

R 3 the 
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the increafe of which, is commonly twenty five 

Bufhels. 

After the Rye, they commonly fow it with 

Barley, in order to which they give the Ground 

three Fallowings, or Ploughings, the fxrft in 0 #o- 

ler , the fecond about Candlemas, and the third in 
/ * 

Jpril ^ and this Crop yields much about the fame 
Quantity of Corn, as the Rye. 

The next Crop to the Barley, they fow white 
Pesfe, for which they Plough but once, in March , 
allowing three Bufhels of Peafe to fow an Acre^ 
after this, the next Crop is Oats, of the white 
Sort, if the Land is in Heart * but if it is impair¬ 
ed by the former Crops, then we may fow black 
Oats but for either of them they allow but one 
Ploughing, in March, and at lalt lay it down for 
Crafs. 

^•Toorifh, or hcggy Grounds, which produce 
Peat, and are of black Soil, which the Country 
People eftcem cold Grounds, are ordered much 
the fame Way as the Heath Giounds, only they 
bum it deeper * but by that Method it bears 
little but Oats, of the black Sort, mofl com¬ 
monly : However, the Turf of thefe Lands 
burnt, and carry’d upon Rye or Barley Lands, 
is reckon'd a better Improvement than Dung. 
For my own ParL I am fo fenfible of the Rich- 
nefs and Value ol fuch a Soil, after it has been 
expos’d to the Air, and has had Time to mel¬ 
low, that I prefer it before any Manure, or 
Comport, that can be made ^ and where a Farmer 
happens to pofTefs either Clay Grounds, or fuch 
as are Gravelly, or Skaley, where he has a Quan¬ 
tity of this black moorifli Ground, may fow what 
he rleafes, with good Succefs. 

Black Mould, which is fomewhat fat, yet po¬ 
rous and light, tho’ fufficiently tenaceous, fuch 

as is compofed chiefly of the Ruins of Vegetables, 

• ‘ ■ - ! and 
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and often found in Lands that have been over¬ 
flow'd by the Sea, or other great Waters, furh as 
now and then are met with in the Fenny Coun¬ 
tries ^ where we find fuch Lands without a Mix¬ 
ture of Gravel, or Sand, and if they rife in grofs 
Clods, at the fir ft breaking up of the Plough, 
fuch Land is excellent, both for Corn and Grafs, 
as we find by Experience, and was highly valued 
by the ancient Huibandmen. 

But, as this Sort of Land is found chiefly in 
Bottoms, fo the Wetnefs of them often fpoils 
them for Corn $ but however, they are (till of ex¬ 
cellent life for manuring of other Ground: But 

where they are dry, they are extraordinary Fruit¬ 
ful, they will bring good Barley, and Wheat* but 
if they happen to be fo rich that you fear the 
Lodging of the Corn, and are very deep, Liquo- 
ris will thrive upon them extremely *‘ or they 
may be planted with Madder, or may be Town 
with Hemp, Woad, Cole, or Rape Seed, or other 
Things, which beft agrees with fuch a Luxuriant 
Soil-, and after thefe, when fome of the Fertility 
is abated, we may then fow them with Corn. 
The natural Produce of thefe Lands is commonly 
Thirties, Pocks, and other* rank Weeds, 

When Lands are (our, the Way to fweetea 
them is, to lay a good Quantity of Chalk upon 
them, while they are in Grafs, letting them lie 
a Year, or more, and then ploughing them up, 
giving them a good fallowing, efpecially in a dry 
Time, in the Summer, which will kill the Twitch 
Grafs, Sorrell, and the Mofs, which fuch Lands 
are fubjeft to, and will alfo mellow them better 
than any other Way. Soot, Dung, Marl, and 
Afhes, will contribute veey much to fweeten fiich 
Lands. 

To fome four Lands the Farmers give a Tilt, 
as the State of the Land is, if it has a great 
deal of Grafs, they ftttow it when the Sun 
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is pretty high, which is called a Scalding Fal¬ 
low-, this kills the Grafs Roots, and makes the 
Earth fine: But if it is light, and has but little 
Gra& upon it, they then plough it early in the 
Year, and it produces fuch Grafs as will keep it 
from fcalding in the Summer* for if this light 
Ground happens to fcald, they reckon that there 
is no Way left to recover it. There is no Way fo 
good, for the Improvement of this Sort of Land, 
as burning, and frequently ploughing of it. 

The folding of Sheep is very good for fuch 
Land, or indeed, the Ufe of any of the fhort 
hot Dungs, is always ferviceable in this Cafe * 
Pidgeons Dung, and Malt Dull:, is found to fuc- 
ceed very well in fuch Land, which they plough 
and fowin with their Corn, to keep the Roots of 
the Corn warm * but this fhould not be done in 
very wet Weather. 

So we have a View of feveral Sorts of Land, 
and of the Way of Managing of them, as prafti- 
fed in many Parts of England * it may not be a- 
mifs alfo to fet down the Method ufed to find out 
what Share of Sand is ill every Sort of Earth. 
To know this, let us take a Piece of Clay, fuch 
as the Brewers ufe to flop their Veffels with, and 
dHTolve it in Water, then pour off the thick into 
another Bafon, ’till there remains nothing but 
Sand, which will lie loofein the Water, and when 
it is dry, will be as loofe as the Sand we ufe for 
drying of Writings* we fhall fometimes find a 
fourth Part of fuch Sand, fometimes a third Part, 
and fometimes half Sand ; . by which one may 
partly judge what Sort of Manure will be ufeful 
to fuch Land, and what Proportion of it will be 
necelfary to improve fuch Ground. I think, a- 
bout one Half of thefe large Tandy Particles, i§ a 
good Proportion to the rounder fmooth Parts of a- 
ny Earth: But if thefe round fmooth Parts are 

too Predominant, whiph cccafjoa the bindipg 

Quality, 
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Quality, then the beft Method of altering the 
Quality of fuch Ground, is by Burning, which is 
not only a confiderable Improvement, but was 
anciently pra&is’d, as we find by Virgil, in his 

firft Georgic. 

S&pe etim Jleriles incettdere profuit agros , 

Atque levem Jlipulam crepitantibus mere ftammis, 

Sive hide ocpultas vires & pabula terra 
Pinguid concipiunt t five illis ornne per igvem 
Excoqtiitur vitium , atque exudat inutilis humor: 

Seu plures calor ille vias, & c&ca relaxat 
Spiramenta, novas veniat qua fvccus in herbas: 

Sen durat magis, & venas afoingit hiantes: 

Ne tenues pluvia, rapidive potevtia Solis 
Acrior , ant Borea penetrabile frigus a durat. 

Which Mr. Dryden Englifhes: 

Long Brattice has a Jure Improvement found, 

With kindled Fires to burn the barren Ground: 
When the light Stubble to the Flame s refignd , 

Is drivn along , and crackles in the Wind. 

Whether, from hence, the hollow Womb of Earth , 

Is warn, With fecret Strength, for better Birth: 

Or, when the latent Vice is curd by Fire , 

Redundant Humours, thro 5 the Pores expire. 

Or, that the Warmth difonds the Chinks , and makes 
New Breathings , whence new Nourijlmmt Jbe takes: 
Or , that the Heat the gaping Ground con ft rains. 

New knits the Surface, and new firings the Veins $ 
Left foaking Sbow'rs Jlmld pierce her fecret Seat , 

Or freezing Boreas chill her genial Heat, 

Or fcatching Suns too violently beat 

This Way of meliorating of Land, by burning, 
is very rational, as Berfman obferves * for the Di- 
feafes of Grounds proceed chiefly from four Cau- 
fesj vi%. Leapnefs, pojpjng from dpfeft of Ali¬ 
ment. 
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menr; Sliminefs, caufed by excefs of Moifture; 
Clofenefs, which binds up and choaks the Seed; 
aid Laxity, which gives too eafy admiffion to 
Heat and Cold; the Poet has defcribed in one, as 
many Remedies; for burning cures the Leannefs, 
confumes the Sliminefs, opens the Clofenefs, and 
{huts up the Laxity of the Earth. 

We are told by others, that the Heat of the 
Fire warming the Land, waftes the acid and fte- 
ril Juices, which hinder the Fertility of it, and 
leaves a Salt upon the Ground, in which the Fruit- 
fulnefs confifts: This piece of Roman Hufbandry, 
as it was firft began in England about Devovjbire, fo 
is call’d Denonjherivg of Ground. But Experience tells 
us, that it is not good for Stoney Lands, or Chal¬ 
ky Clays 5 nor fhould it be too often repeated up¬ 
on any Soil, efpecially where the Mould is fhal- 
low ; neither fhould Corn be Town too long 
upon fuch Grounds: This, is excellent for four 
Lands, or fuch as have lain long untill’d, and 
are overrun with Weeds; for here the very 
Seeds are deffroy’d, fo' as never to appear again, 
unleis one could believe, with fome Rnfcrntian 
Philofophers, that the Afhes of Plants will pro¬ 
duce Plants of the fame Kinds. It is likewife 
good for Land, which rims its Crops too much to 
Straw, and yields but a lank fhort Ear-, whether 
fuch Lands are wet or dry, cold or hot, this burn¬ 
ing' is of great Improvement, caufing fome poor 
Lands, in two or three Years Time, to bring as 
much Profit as the Inheritance is worth. 

Thecommon Method of ploughing thefe Grounds 
for burning, is with the bred: Plough, which a 
Man fhoves before him, with which they pare the 
Turf, about half an Inch thick, unlefs the Land 
happens to be full of Strings, or Roots, and then 
the thicker it is pared the better; the Turf they 
turn over as they cut it, that it may dry; but if 
the Scafon be dry, and the Weather hot, then the 

'furl 
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Turf will need no turning •, but if on the contra¬ 
ry, the Weather be very wet, then if the Turfs 
are railed, and let a little hollow, they will the 
fooner be fit for burning. 

When our Turf is dry, about two Wheelbar¬ 
rows full fhould be laid to an Heap •, but the 
finaller thefe Heaps are, the better, fo that they 
contain Matter enough to make fuch a Fire as 
will throughly confume the Heaps to Afhes. 

If the Turf be full of Roots, or have a good 
Head on it, or if the Soil be deep, that it may be 
cut of a good Subftance, it will burn without the 
Addition of any other Fuel but if not, the Heaps 
fhould be railed on a fmall Bundle of Furze, or 
Brakes, and if it be in a Coal Country, one may 
add of the wafte Coal to every Heap, and then 
fet it on Fire. 

Thefe Hills, after they have done burning, 
fhould remain untouch’d, ’till they have been 
foak’d with Rain, and then fpread upon the 
Ground, which fhould be done in a calm Time, that 
the Wind may not carry away the Afhes, nor pre¬ 
vent the equal fpreading of them j at the fpread- 
XDg of thefe Heaps of Afhes, it is'coinmonly pra- 
ttifed, to pare away fome of the Surface under 
every Heap, and fpread it with the reft, that 
thofe Places may abate in the extraordinary A- 
bundance of the Fertility they have gain’d by the 
Fire. _ # . 

When we plough this Ground for Cowing, it 
muft not be more than half ’ plough’d, that is, 
hardly two Inches below the Depth of the Afhes, 
and there likewife fhould not be much more than 
half the Quantity of Corn fown in fuch Land, 
as we fow upon other Lands; and it is reckon’d 
the beft to fow our Corn upon fuch Grounds pretty 
late. If we fow them with Wheat, the latter End 
of Oblober is the beft, becaufe if we fhould *fow it 
fooner, it will grow too rank. ; • 
i; • ’ " ■ They 
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They commonly cut the Turf for thefe Lands 
about May, or any Time at the Beginning of Sum¬ 
mer •, but the fooner the better, becaufe of having 
Time to bring the Land into proper Order : The 
Expence of cutting the Turf, and carrying it on 
Heaps, and burning it, is commonly done for four 
and twenty Shillings per Acre, where Men Work 
for fourteen Pence per diem. 

We muft have a fpecial regard not to burn our 
Turf too much 5 we muft only burn it enough to 
make it break, and fpread well, for the everburn¬ 
ing it, to white Afhes, makes it lofe the Nitrous 
Salt; and tho’ the middle Part of the Hills, will 
fee more burnt than the Outfide, yet, by keeping 
of the Fite from breaking out, and by laying of 
any combuftable Matter on the Outfide, the Salts 
may be fix’d in all Parts of it, for which a flow 
Fire is beft. 

In fome Places ’tis practifed, to ftub up Furze, 
Broom, Heath, and fuch like, and lay them on 
Heaps, and when they are dry, to cover them 
with the Parings of the Earth, and burn them: 
Others burn their Stubble upon their Land; and 
fome again gather either Stubble, or Fern, or other 
Trafh, together in Heaps, and burn them; adding to 
every Heap of Afhes, about a Peck of unflack’d 
Lime, covering it with the Afhes, and letting it 
remain ’till the Rains fall, and then fpread the 
Lime and Afhes together upon the Land. 

’Tis obfervable, that this Sort of Improvement 
tends chiefly to the Encreafe of the Produft; 
whereas other Manure, fuch as Dung, &c. encrea- 
fes rather the Subftance of the Straw, and breeds 
Weeds, rather than occafions Fruitfulnefs; tho’ 
fome are fo fond of Dung, that they ftill are of 
Opinion, that fome of it fhould be laid upon thefe 
Lands, at the ploughing them up for a fecond, or 

third Crop of Com; which rather ought to be at 

the 
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fire Time of laying them down for Grafs, for then 
it may perhaps be helpful to them, 

As for the Improvement which is made by 
Chalk, we muft confider, that it is not every Sort 
of Chalk which will benefit Land, to ufe it as it 
comes out of the Pit $ there is one Sort which is 
hard and dry, which is not beneficial to Land, ’till 
we have made Lime of it •, and the other Sort, 
which may be ufed without Burning, is foft and 
unftuous, which eafily breaks by the F tofts: This 
is a great Improver of moft Lands, and will great¬ 
ly alter the Nature of them, efpecially fuch as 
have not known the Ufe of Chalk before j it rs 
apt to make Land fo vigorous, in giving forth 
her Nourilhment, that unlefs we dung it, it ex¬ 
pends its Strength toofoon-, this we fhould al- 
rvays remember, or elfe the Earth will receive 
little Benefit by a lecond chalking, without refr- 
ing a great many Years to recover itfelf, unlefs 
it be fome very particular Ground •, which is the 
Occafion of that laying, that Chalk makes a rich 
Tenant, and a poor Landlord; for which Rea- 
fon, fome allow only one Load of Chalk, to 
two or three Load of Dung, or Mud, or frefh 
Earth, which are as good as Dung, and will ren¬ 
der the Land ftrong and hearty, fo as to yield a 
eonftant Advantage. 

Chalk does the befi: for four cold Lands, and 
commonly is of the greatefl; Advantage to fuch 
Grounds a3 lie the fartheft from if, becaufe thofe 

Soils near it, partake too much of the Chalky 
Quality. 

In fome particular Sorts of Lands, the Ufe of 
Chalk only has render d them fertile in Corn, 
for fourteen Years together ; the Allowance to an 
Acre was about fourteen Loads. 

It is good to carry Chalk upon a Lay, a Year or 
two before we plough it up ; for by that Means it 

will fweeten the Surface of the Earth, and will 

not 
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not work fo much downwards as it would do if the 
Land was plough’d up at firft. When inch Ground 
is laid down for Grafs, tW one cannot boaft, that 
the Bulk of the Grafs will be much encreas’d, by 
means of the Chalk ; yet we have this Benefit 
from it, that the Grafs will be much fweeter, 
and fatten the Cattle much fooner, than Lands 
that bear ranker Grafs, and enrich the Milk of 
thofe Cows that feed upon it; fo that it fhall 
yield more Cream in Proportion, than the Milk 
of other Cattle which feed upon more Luxuriant 
Grafs; this is fufficiently evidenced in the Milk 
of thofe Cows which are fed upon fuch Lands as 
afford a Chalk of this Kind. 

They have a Method in Kent, of faving abun¬ 
dance of Trouble in the digging of Chalk; where 
they find it upon the Sides of Hills, they under¬ 
mine the Bottom of the Chalk, as far as they 
would have it fall, and upon the Top they cut a 
Trench, as far as they have undermined the Bot¬ 
tom ; this they fill with Water, which, in about 
twelve Hours Time, will foak through, and caufe 
a Flake, from the Top to the Bottom, to fall the 
whole Breadth of the Place they undermined. 
But as Chalk, in many Places, lies a great depth 
in the Earth, it is dug in fuch Places, after the 
Manner that Miners carry on their Shafts of their 
Mines, and draw it up in Bafkets: In fuch Places 
it is commonly fold for a Groat, or Six-pence, the 
Cart Load, which Price is according to the Depth 
it lies in the Ground, and the Rate Workmen 
have, where it happens to be; but, I fuppofe, 
the Workmen have fourteen Pence per Diem, in 
this Cafe. 

But if it happen, that our Chalk fhoilld be of 
a bard Sort, fuch as was not fit to lay raw Upon 
•the Ground, yet it is not unfit for Lime; and 
-alfo, any Sort of Stone, Which is not of a cold 
Nature, or Sandy. Marble is much the heft of 
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any Stone, and that is not wanting in moll Pla¬ 
ces, where there are high Hills that have not 
Chalk-, befides which, Alabafler, Slate, and all 
Sort of Sea Shells, make an extraordinary Lime, 
when they are burnt, or. calcined $ but they are 
hard to burn, unlefs it be in a Reverberatory Kiln, 
becaufe they are apt to run to Glafs: It is a Rule, 
that the harder any of thefe Bodies are, fo much 
the better Lime they make, only they require a 
{Longer Fire to burn them 5 yet we may either 
burn them with Wood, Coal, Fern, or Turf, any 
of which will make a Fire hot enough. 

The Kilns ufed for the burning either the Stone, 
or the Chalk, are commonly made in a Pit, either 
round or fquare, and as large as is required for the 
Quantity which is to he burnt; this Kiln is made 
wide at the Top, and narrow’d by Degrees, ’till 
they come near to the Bottom; the Infide of this 
Pit mull be lin’d with a Wall made of Lime 
Stone; at the Outfide, near the Bottom, they leave 
a Hole, or Door, by which they may take tip the 
Afhes, and above that, fome have an Iron Grate, 
but others rather chufe to Arch it over with Stone, 
or large Pieces of Chalk * and upon this they lay a 
Layer of Stone, or of what elfe they burn in the 
Kiln, and upon that a Layer of Wood, or Coal; 

which if they repeat, Jlratum faperpatum , ’till 

the Kiln is full; only obferving, to make the up- 
permoft Layer always of Wood, or Coal, or what 
elfe they ufe for burning of their Lime, and not 
of what they make their Lime of; to -this they 
fet Fire at the Hole underneath, and fo let it 
Burn ’till it is fit for Ufe. 

Chalk is commonly burnt in twenty four Hours-, 
but Stone often takes up fixty Hours. 

Ten Bufhels of Sea Coal, or one Hundred of 
Faggots, about three Foot long, will -burn forty 
Biiihels of Chalk -, and forty Bufhels of Chalk, 
will yield thirty Buftiels of unflaek’d Lime, 

It 
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It has been praQifed, where Chalk is fcarce, to 
take Chalk Rubbifh, and mis it with Water, 
working it together as they do Clay for Bricks, 
and then being put into Brick Moulds, and fa- 
Ihion’d into Shape, and dry’d, will, after they 
are burnt, make as good Lime as any Chalk ; 
but the Stone Lime is much the beft for Land, 
as well as for all other Ufes, which, in many 
Places, they carry upon Land to the Proportion 
of a Bufhel to a Pole fquare, or a fquare Rod of 
Ground, which makes an hundred and fixty Bu- 
fhels to an Acre; every Heap fhould be covered 
with Earth, as foon as ’tis carry’d upon the Ground •, 
and fo remain ’till the Rains fall and Hack the 
Lime, and then fpread it. 

Some are of Opinion, that ’tis bell to carry it 
out to lay on the Ground hot from the Kiln; and 
that it does beft upon a light Tandy Land, or up¬ 
on a mix’d Gravel * but that it is of no Benefit 
upon wet or cold Clays, or Gravells. 

Dung, or the Cleanings of Fifh Ponds, or o- 
ther Mud, or frefh Earth, is good to mix with 
it, and makes a rich and profitable Manure, 

and wonderfully improves a Tandy or 
Soil. 

Some have mix’d Stone, Lime, and Cow Dung 
together, which has rendered Tandy Ground ca¬ 
pable of producing an extraordinary Crop of Bar¬ 
ley, and other Corn. 

’Tis the Quality of Lime to work downwards, 
like Chalk $ and therefore ’tis beft to put it upon 
the Lay the Year before we defign to plough the 
Ground. 

Sir Hugh Plat advifed, that when we lay Lime 
upon the Grounds, lying- upon the Side of Hills, 
we fhould lay it upon the upper Side of the Land, 
fo that the Richnefs of it may wafh down to 
the lower Parts, which indeed will do well when 
we lay Dung upon fuch Lands; but Dung and 

Lime 
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Lime together is much better upon any Land, 
than Lime alone; as well as Chalk and Dung 
together, is better than Chalk alone. 

Next to thefe is the Earth call’d Marie, which 
is of feveral Sorts; one of them, is the Cow 
Shut Marie, which is of a brownifh Colour, 
and has little Lumps of Chalk, or Lime Stone 
in it; this is found under fliif Clays, and is very 
hard to dig. 

The fecond Sort is Stone, or Flag Marie, which 
is a Sort of foft Stone, or rather Slate, of a blu* 
ilh Colouri which eafily diiTolves, with Rain or 
Froft; this is found on the Sides of Hills, and 
near Rivers, and is a Sort of Marie which lafts a 
great while. 

The third Sort is the Peat Marie, or Delving 
Marie, which is clofe, ftrong, and very fat; ’tis 
of a brownilh Colour, and is found on the Sides 
of Hills, and in wet or boggy Grounds, which have 
a light Sand 'in them, about two Foot deep; 
this Sort is reckon’d to be one of the ftrongeft 
Maries, and is efteem’d the bell: for Tandy Grounds; 
only we muft ufe it in a double Quantity. 

Another Sort is what is call’d Clay Marie, 
which is fomewhat refembling Clay, but is fatter, 
and (bmetiines mix’d with Chalk Stones. 

One Kind is call’d Steel Marie, and is Com¬ 
monly found at the Bottom of Pits* this is. apt 
to break into Pieces of a Cubical Figure, 

A fixth Sort is call’d Paper Marie, which lies 
near Coals, and appears like Leaves of brown 
Paper, only is fomewhat whiter in Colour. 

Marlham tells us, that there are four Sorts of 
Marie in EJfex, viz. a grey, a blue, a yellow, and 
a red Sort •, but the blue is reputed the beft, the 
yellow next to that, and then the grey •, hut the 
red lafts but for a fhort while ^ the Goodnefs of 
either of thefe is not fo well known by the Co* 

S . lour, 
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lour, as that they are Simple, and are pure from 
Mixture. 

Good Marie ftfould have the following Quali¬ 
ties; that it break in Pieces of a Cubical Figure, 
or into thin Flakes, and that it be without any 
Compofition, either of Gravel or Sand v that it 
Ihould fhatter and fall to Pieces, and Flake like 
Slate Stones •, after Wet orFroft, or by being ex¬ 
pos’d to the Sun, it ihould turn to duft; or at leaft, 
when it is dry, fhotild not hang together like 
Clay, but may open the Parts of the Ground we lay 
it upon. With thefe Properties we ,may be fatis- 
fied the Marie is good, and confequently may ex¬ 
pect good Benefit from it. 

The Farmers in Stajfordjlrire elteem the Dice, or 
Slate Marie, to be better than the Clay Marie, 
and x reckoh the grey Marie to be the beft for Pa- 
fture Grounds, and the blue Marie to do the beft 
for Corn Lands. 

In the Porth of Eiigtafid, the Marie, for the moft 
Part, is much upon the Loam ; but that which is 
the moft common in Snjfcx, is more like Fuller’s 
Earth, and therefore muft of Confluence be the 
fafteft. ft is likely, that Marie is much of the 
fame Nature as Chalk 5 for when the Potters meet 
with any Chalk, or Marie, mix’d with their Clay, 
tho’ they will hold burning with the Clay, yet 
as foon as any Water comes near fuch VelTels af¬ 
ter they are burnt, both the Chalk and Marie will 
flack, and fo fpoil their Ware; _ 

There is a Sort of Marie in DcrbyJIme, which 
tho’ it has a great Quantity of Sand in it, yet is 
very fat * and is fo fhort, that if we wet it we can¬ 
not work it into a Ball, or make it hold together. 
This kind of Marie is of great life upon Clay 
Ground ^ as it is of a hotter Nature than cpm- 

mcnly Marie is, and of a more opening Quality. 

* 
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Tho’ fome Maries are fat, and fomething more 
Opening than other Sorts; yet they are, for the 
moft .Part, of a cold Nature, and will be reftrain’d 
from a (fling, by the Weight o{ the Clay, and 
therefpre fuits befl with hot light Land: But as 
there is no Rule without an Exception, fo where 
Marie is not laid too thick, nor is of a too binding 
Quality, it will fometimes be helpful to Clays, 
especially when we defign them for Grazing 
Ground •, for in the fuiting the Marie to the Land 
lies the chiefeft Advantage; and therefore, the 
fureft way to know the Value of our Marie, is 
to try a Load or two upon each particular Sort of 
Soil, and to lay it upon them in different Propor¬ 
tions. 

The Cow Shut, or Stone Marie, is generally 
found under Clay, or low black Lands, feven or 
eight Foot deep. Clay, or Steel Marie, is fome 14 
times fotind under fandy Land. But in Clays, it 
feldom lies above a Yard deep, tho’ undef Sand it 
lies much deeper. 

The Sujfex Marie is generally foilnd near the 
Bottom, or about the Middle of hanging Lands* 

In the digging of Marie there are commonly 
died Pick-Axes, Spades, Shovels, and Barrows-, of 
elfe, where the Pit is broad, and has an eafy at 
fent, they ufe fmall Carts, which are about five 
Foot long, two Foot three Inches wide, and four¬ 
teen Inches deep, made in fuch a Manner, that a 
Load of Marie may be eafily fhot out of theni. 
The Number of thefe Carts mull be in Proportion 
to the Diftance that the Marie is to be carried* 
There are commonly three or four Hewers, or Dig 4 
gers, to four Fillers, or fometimes more; fo that the 
Fillers may be conftantly kept at Work; and to each 
Cart there mulb be a Driver and a Setter the Of¬ 
fice of the Setter is to Ihew where the Marie is to 
be laid, and to afKft in the unlading of it. Some 

S 2 Sorts 
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Sorts of Marie requires a Carrier df Water to (of¬ 
ten it for the Workmens Shovels-, and it there 
are Springs, as there often Jiappes in Slatd Marie, 
there ought to be Pumps to carry off the Water. 

There is a Sort of Carriage in Lancajbire , with 
thick Wheels, which they ufe for bringing their 
Marie out of the Pits, which is drawn with one 
Horfe* this is not fo heavy as a Cart, arid does 
not poach the Way fo much, becaufe of the'thick* 
nefs of the Wheels, 

Marie, is fuppofed by feme, to be frill of 
Fertility, from its Salt and Oily Qualitiesthfe 
Salt, they reckon, is con traded from the Air, 
and therefore believe, that the longer the Marie 
is espofed to it, the better * for which Reafon, 
they efteem it the beft Way to lay it upon Grafs 
. Grounds three or four Years before they break them 
up*, and when they cover the Land with Marie, 
not to plough above an Inch and half into the 
Soil, that they may not bury it, becaufe it is apt 
to work downwards. But fome Farmers are of a 
contrary Opinion, and chufe to plough it in deep 
as (bon as fpread * believing, the Sun wades 
the Fatnefs of it * which may be the right Way of 
ordering th eSvffex Marie, and the other the right 
Way of ordering the North Country Marie * be- 
. eaufe, as we obferv’d before, the SitJJex Marie is 
the fatteft, and that the Way of ordering of 
Marie fhould be according to the Nature of it * 
for theDifcovery of which, there is nothing like 
Experience♦, and it is for the fame Reafon, that 
they lay Marie upon hard binding Grounds, in 
Sujfex , the Beginning of Winter * and on Lands 
of a contrary Nature in May, about StafforAjlnrc• 
Good Marie, in hot Weather, will flack with the 
Heat of the Sun, and the Help of the Dews, as 
Lime does, but efpecially if any Rain happens to 
follow a hot Day, 


Marie 
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M?r]e is harrow’d in, by Xoijie Farmers, juft 
fc.eibrc.they plough it * which Method mixes it e- 
qually with the Earth j and we may take Notice, 
by the by, that Cole Seed, Clover, and any 
Sort of Grafs Seed, grows well on Land that has 
been well marled. 

It is the Way, among fome People, to try tbeir 
Marie, by putting it into a Glafs of Water, and 
if it is fo tender, as that it breaks as foon as the? 
Lumps come to the Bottom, it is then efteemd 
good, orelfenot. Again, ii it fparkles in Water, 
and feels fat between the Fingers, ’tis a Sign the 
Marie is good. But the fureft Way is to try it a- 
broad, in Wet and Froft, whether it will diffolve, 
for then we may be fure it is good. 

All Grounds which are feated on Marie, are 
commonly very rich, although they are fome- 
what heavy and cold* in fuch a C^fe wejjeed 
not doubt the Pepth of the Soil * ayd the 4 eeper 
we turn up Inch Soil, fo much the better it will 
be* for by expofing it to the Air it will be very 
anych meliorated, and efpecially if we help it 
with a little light warm Soil. 

When we ha.ve a Delign of njarling any Land, 

.we muft be careful to consider the Proportion of 
Marie which our Land requires* always remem- 
bring, that ’tis dangerous to lay on too much, and 
that we had better err on the other Side * becaufe if 
we fhould lay on too little, we may add more at 
Pleafure. It is alfo an Obfervation worthy our 
Notice, that Marie does not improve Ground fo 
much the firft Year, as it does the lecond. 

, It is the Method in Stafordjbire , to lay t\yo hun¬ 
dred Load of Marie upon an Acre, which is full 
enough, except ’tis upon a black loofe fandy 
Mould, or a Ground that is much annoy'd by 
Worms* on fuch Lands they lay three or four 
Hundred Loads upon an Acre, believing they can- 
ppt be zparled too much. ’Tis a common Obfcr- 
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vation, that where the Mould is thin, the Marie 
mud be laid thin; and where there is a deep 
Mould, the Marie muft be laid thicker, in Pro- 
port on; though there are foirie Lands which are 
only improved by Marie, as it makes an Addition 
to the Depth of the Soil and they reckon, that 
if they can marie an Acre of Ground for fifteen 
Pounds, it will turn to good Account; and indeed, 
when we are about manuring any Ground, 5 tis 
much the beft to lay on our full Quantity of Ma¬ 
nure at once, for then it will laft Time out of 
Mind ; but his flinging Money away to dung or 
manure Grounds by Piece-meals; for the Quality 
of the Soil foon overpowers any Manure, where 
it is only laid upon it in fmall Quantities. 

It is the beft Way to fow marl’d Land under 
Furrow, for if it is well hufbanded they will 
mellow: the rougher thefe Lands lie, the better, 
becaufe the Lumps will diflolve with the Froft, 
and fall to Pieces, and by breaking, will help to 
cover the Roots of the Corn. 

If our Marie fhould happen to be of that Sort 
that will render Land ftift and binding, we muft 
lay Dung upon it, and lay it down for Grafs. 

Fiat Lands are beft to be marled •, for upon the 
Sides of Hills, if the Marie be good, it vvill wafh 
away with the firft Rains. Thefe Sort of Lands 
fhould not be ploughed when they are too wet, 
becaufe it is apt to make them be too poachy, they 
fhould be plough’d three or four Years, and then 
to lay them down three or four Years for Grafs 5 
for great Care muft be taken not to let them 
lofe their Heart by ploughing-, becaufe, after the 
Ground is marled, and laid down for Grafs, if 
it is in Heart, it may be improv’d by Mark a- 
gain, after it has been fed forfeveral Years; but 
if it has loft its Heart, it can never be again im¬ 
prov’d by Marie : And we muft obferve, that 

when we defign to lay down marled Land, we 

muft 
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mud: dung it we]], or Sand it, the laft Crop, be- 
caufe it opens t|ie Land, and makes it much more 
fruitful, especially in natural Grafs, or Gerais 
Seeds; and by this Practice Marie will laft good 
thirty Years, upon many Sorts of Lands. 

The Method ufed by the. Farmers in fouje Coun-i 
ties, when they have marled their Lands, is to 
order their Crops in the following Manner. Af¬ 
ter' the firft Crop of W heat is cut, they plough 
in their Wheat Stubble ip December, and if they 
have the advantage of frofty Weather, to mellow 
their Ground, then they do not plough it any 
more ’till April , and then fow it with Barley, al¬ 
lowing three Bufhels of Seed to an Acre, the Pro¬ 
duce of which is commonly thirty Bulhels. The 
next Crop, which is to follow the Barley, is Peafe, 
for which they plough hut once, in February, al¬ 
lowing three Bulhels of Peafe to an Acre ; and 
after the Peafe are off, if they defign fix Crops, 
they fow Wheat again, and the fifth Crop is Bgrley, 
and the fafth Year’s Crop is Oats, Some Farmers 

or three Crops more, if the 
Ground be well marled j but ’tis better to be a- 
voided. 

Markham tells us of four Sorts ,of Land in the 
Woulds of Kent and SuJJex, which are improved 
.by Marie; the firft is an hazel Momd, which he 
advifes to:be plough’d up as deep as poffible, even 
to the dead Earth, and to lay upon every' Acre of' 
fuch Land, five hundred fmall Cart Loads of 
Marie: This Land they fow-. with Oats, upon a 
Lay, to kill the Grafs; or elfe they Marie it in 
May, and then give it a Summer fallowing, and 

fow it that Winter with Wheat, and the next 
Year to fqw it with Peafe, _fowing them early; 
apd then with Wheat again, if it has been a moift 
Summer; but if the Summer is dry, then they 
fallow it again, before they fow their Wheat; al- 
loiying two Bulhels of Wheat upon an Acre, 

S 4 which 
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which is the outfide of what they allow to be 
fown, becaufe if it is fown thick,' the Straw 
will be flender, and the Ear fmall, which will 
befubjeft to be beaten down by the Wind. ’In 
February, he fhould hive the Wheat fed with 
Sheep, which will fettle the Earth clofe about 
the Roots of the Corn and after that,'rolling it 
will be of great Advantage to the Crop. 'When 
we have had two Crops of Wheat, he advifes to lay 
it down for Grafs five or fix Years-, arid if it 
grows Moffy, or isoverrtm with Broom, which 
thefe Lands are inclin'd to, we muft then break 
it up again, and order it as we did'at firft, lay¬ 
ing' it down again from the Wheat Stubble • arid 
thus- being alternately fown, and relied, the 
Land will lafr good thirty Years-, whereas if 
the fertile Juice of the Marie be fpent, by often 
Lowing of if, and eipofing of it to the Air and 
Sun, as fotne fuppofe, it will remain a dead clod, 
which will not be capable of mending with frelh 
Marie. - ■ . • 

The fecond Sort of Land, which he mentions, 
is What he calls Marie Cope Ground, which is a 
kind of cold wet Clay, and not properly to be 
marled for any Corn, unlefs black Oats; unlefs 
where it is fleet for Paliitre. Thefe Lands, he 
tells us; muli be plough’d'fleet, left - the Marie be 
drown’d with the wet; but if we have good 
Drains, of fuch Ground lies any thing dry, it 
may then be fown 'with Wheat.' ' ; 

Three hundred' Load of Marie, he reckons, js 
fulbcient for ah Acre of fuch Land-, and two 
Biifhels and half of Wheat, he allows for fowing 
an Acre, which has been thus marled \This muft 
be lowh above Furrow, about fifteen Days before 
Michaelmas, and fhould be laid up in high round 
Ridf es; thefe Lands, likewile, may be well mended 
withDurg, and dry light Earth: But, I think, the 
kftlmprOvelhent of fuch Lands, is to lay them 
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down for Grafs, which the Marie will make ve-> 
ry fweet for eight or ten Years, ’till the Marie is 
got fo low that another cruft of Earth is grown 
over it, and then it may be ploughs up j but then 
there muft not be above a Crop or two of Com 
taken from it, before it is laid down again for, 
Grafs. When we fallow thefe Lands, we muft al¬ 
ways do that Work in a dry Time. 

The third Sort of Land is fandy and gravelly, 
which muft be order’d much like the hazely Soil 
before mentioned 5 only, that thefe muft have 
more Marie laid upon them, and muft not be fo 
often plough’d. Thefe Lands fhould be plough’d 
pretty deep, that the more Marie may be laid 
upon them, ’Tis common to allow five or fix 
hundred Loads of Marie to be laid upon an Acre 
of thefe Grounds, which they fow under Furrow, 
about Michaelmas , allowing two Bufhels and half 
of Wheat to an Acre, leaving the Ground as 
rough, and full of Clods, as they can •, qnd when 
they have reap’d a Crop from them, they fallow 
them, and fow them again with Wheat •, for as 
yet' they do not think them qualified to bear 
good Peafe: This being done, they let them reft 
for four or five Years >, if it happens to be over¬ 
run with Broom, they cut it, or pull it up, and 
after that fow it with Oats, and fallow' it the 


Year following, and lay three or 'four hundred 
Load of Marie upon an Acre', and order it like 
hazelly Ground; which Manure will keep the 
Ground in Heart upwards of thirty Years. If 
the fandy or gravelly Soils are wet and fpringy, 
it is bell rather to marie them for Grafs .than 
Corn, and then to lay five hundred Load of 
Marie upon an Acre. It is the Opinion of fome, 
that to burn Marie, and lay it upon the Land, 
Will be of great Advantage, for that fixty Load 
of burnt Marie, will go as far in the enriching of 
Ground, as thr?e hundred Loads not burn : but 

we 
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we are not told what Sort of Land this is fit 
for, nor what Sort of Marie we fhould ufe: How¬ 
ever, it is reafonable to fuppofe, that the Land 
they mean, fiiould be a Sort of ftiff Clay, for the 
burning of Marie will make it become open in 
its Parts, which will be good therefore for ftiff 
Ground; but by no means for light Lands, whofe 
Parts are too open already; and it feems, that 
the Marie which is moft proper for burning, is 
fuch as moft refembles Chalk, or is the fatteft 
and the heavieft, for fuch as will fall by Frofts, 
will fall by Heat. 

The Earth call’d Fullers Earth, though it is 
commonly of good Account to the Owner, for 
feveral Ufes; yet where there is a good Fund of 
it, it would be of good Ufe to lay upon Lands, 
for it contains fuch Parts and Qualities which 
are found in the richeft Maries; therefore wifi 
ferve to help Lands, where other Manures are 
hard to be got. 

After thefe Sorts of improving Earths, come 
the Clays, which, however they may be barren 
of themfelves, will ferve to mend other Grounds 

thofe 


of contrary Qualities, as thofe other lighter 
Grounds are often ufed to improve the Clay 
Lands. I have already fpoke of the feveral 
Sorts of Clays, fo that it remains only to ex¬ 
plain how they may ferve as Manures to Land 
of feveral Sorts. The Grounds which are chiefly 
improved by Clays, are fuch as are light and 
Tandy, or gravelly, the Clays making fuch 
Grounds become more fblid and tc-naeeous, and 
like\vife are ufeful by allaying the Heat of Tan¬ 
dy and gravelly Soil; nor does the .Parts alone 
of the Clays contribute to fix fuch light Grounds, 
when they become well mix’d; but the vifcous 
Quality in the Clay, being, by- degrees, wafh’d 
by the Rains into the fandy Ground, -aflifts in 

uniting and binding the fandy Carts together. 

'' ' ' • ■ ' ^his 
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This we may otferve, in a great Meafure, if we 
bury a load of Sand in a ftiff Clay Ground, and 
cover it about a Foot thick with Clay, the Sand 
will, in a Year or two, be fo impregnated with 
the vifcous Juices of the Clay, that it will be 
tough/ and its Parts hard to feparate, almoft as 
thofe of the Clay; and thefe Clays, all of them, 
poflefs the Qualities of Marie, only they are lb 
bound up, in fome of the Clays, that they cannot 
aft •, and therefore, as the Sand, and fharp gra¬ 
velly Soil will open thefe Parts, when they are 
not overpower’d with the Clay, then the Clay 
will aft to as good Advantage as Marie. Ma¬ 
ny are of this Opinion, but yet Cuftom prevails 
fo much over them, that it is feldom made ufe 
of, unlefs in fome fandy Places in Torkfiire, 
where it turns to good Account; as it would do 
any where elfe, if it was try’d: At Tollethorp efpe- 
cially, which Hands upon a light fandy Soil, the 
Farmers chiefly iffe Clay for their Manure, which 
they dig from the declivity of a neighbouring 
Hill: their Clay is of a bluifli Colour, and is 
clofe and fat, and very weighty; they common¬ 
ly lay an hundred Load upon an Acre, which 
they carry upon their Lands about Miifmmr ; 
and it is obfervable, that for three or four Years 
alter it is laid upon the Land, the Clods will re¬ 
main unbroken $ and that the firft Year they lay 
it upon their Land, it brings a rank- ill colour’d 
Barley, but the fecond Year, it brings a fine rich 
Grain ■, this manuring with Clay will laft forty 
or fifty Years, and then may be again aflifted 
with frelh Clay, as the People of that Country 
Experience. This fandy Land, unlefs it be clay’d, 
they obferve, will bear nothing but Rye, though 
they Manure the Land with other Manures •, but 
being once clay’d, will bring good Oats, Barley, 
and other Corn and Pulfe. 

• I 


Before 
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Jkfore J conclude my Remarks upon this Chap¬ 
ter, I fhall take notice of a Method of improving 
of Land, which yet has not been touch’d upon 
in this Work and that is, by {owing of Rape 
and Cole Seed, which is an excellent piece of 
fdufbandry, and Improvement of Marfh and Fen¬ 
ny Grounds, newly recover’d from the Waters, 
nr 2ny Lands which are rank. The heft Seed is 
the largeft, and of a clear Colour, like the beft 
Onion Seed ; it is ufually brought from Holland, 
hut we have fome which is very good that grows 
with US} it mud be kept very dry, or elfe it 
will be apt to mould. I have obferved, that 
when this Seed has been raifed upon dry Ground, 
(for it will grow very well upon dry Land) the 
Seed has done better when it tyas fovvn upon the 
Marfh Land, than that which came from Holland'-, 
for it is rare to have more than half the Seed that 
comes from abroad come up, it is fo apt to be in¬ 
jured by the lead; Damp. * 

The propereft Time of lowing it, is a little be¬ 
fore Mdfummer, or it will n.ot be too late if we 
put it in the Ground in July, but the fooner the 
better, jf the Ground has been fallow’d as it 
Ihould be; that is, firft fallow’d or plough’d in 
May, and fallow’d again in June-, at which Fal¬ 
lowing, the Ground fhould be made very fine, 
and even before we fow the Seed, which Work 
of lowing fhould be done the fame Day the 
Land is plough’d; about a Gallon of Seed wdl 
fow an Acre. It is fown for two Ufes, either fqr 
Seed, or for a Winter Fodder for Sheep or Cows; 
that is, in Jvmary, February, and March , when 
other Food is wanting. It turns to very great 
Advantage, even in the word of thefe Grounds-, 
hut what we defign for Seed, fhould be that which 

grows upon the riched Grounds, for there it grows 
the ranked and the ftrongeft, 
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If the Winter be mild when we Feed it, it of¬ 
ten brings a good Crop the fecond’ Year; and 
when it has been cut, it quickly fprouts again, 
and yields an excellent Food for Sheep; only 
Care muft be taken, when our Sheep are firfS 
turn’d into it, that we put them the firft four 
or five Nights, into fome common Grafs Grounds, 
becaufe Cole is apt to fwell and fill them with 
Wind, as Clover does, ’till Cattle are a little ufed 
to it. 

If we cultivate our Cole for Seed, we muft 
cut it when one half of the Seed begins to look 
Brown, and then it fliould be reap’d, as we do 
Wheat, laying it in Parcels of about two or three 
Handfuls together, to dry, which commonly 
takes up about a Fortnight’s Time-, during which 
it fhould not be difturb’d, left we filed the Seed, 
which it is very apt to do; and therefore, when 
they gather it, they do it carefully into large 
Sheets, in which they carry it to the Barn, and 
Thralh it oat immediately: But in LmcohJInre 
they commonly thralh it in the Field, upon a 
large Sheet, having under it levell’d a Piece of 
Ground for that Purpofe. The common Produce, 
upon an Acre, is five Quarters, which is worth 
about five Pounds in the Market, or twenty Shil¬ 
ling a Quarter. 

The Ufe of this Seed is to make Oyl, as I Ihall 
explain by and byr This is a very good prepa¬ 
rer of Land for Barley and Wheat, by taking 
out the too grofs or rank Juices of the Ground ; 
but in fome Places they rather chufe to low Oats 
after the Cole. 

After the preffing of the Oyl out of the Ccle 
Seed, the People in Lm.nlvjhire, where Firing is 
fcarce, burn the Cakes for heating of Ovens, and 
other Ufes; hut in Holland they make a much 
better Ufe of them, which is, to feed their Cows 

with, 
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With, in the Winter, when other Food can* 
not eafily be had. In NortbamptotiJIrire they mix 
the Powder of thefe Cakes with Water, and give 
it to their Calves, after they are three or four 
Days old, inftead of Milk, which agrees very 
well with them, ’till they come to eat Grafs, or 
Hay. But if we ufe them when they are broken, 
to lay upon Land, they enrich it extremely. 

•I fhall take this Opportunity likewife or men¬ 
tioning the Improvements which are made about 
Devovfiire and Coniwri with French Furze, which 
they fow there in great Quantities ior Fuel; 
they chufe the worft Land they have for it, 
and in three or four Years Time begin to cut 
it 5 it is of that Nature, that it burns as foon as 
’tis brought from the Field, and is excellent for 
burning of Stock Bricks. I have feen fome of 
thefe Furze abot'e twelve Foot high, but it is 
feldom they are fufFer'd to grow fo tall; for 
when this Crop has been upon the Land about 
fix Years, they cut it, and burn the Ground in 
order to fow Wheat upon it, which they do after 
they have fpread the Afhes, and plough’d it light¬ 
ly over. I am perfuaded, this Sort of Furze would 
do well in Lmohjbire, upon fome of their Skea- 
ly Grounds, and would turn to better Profit 
than what fuch Grounds are put to at prefent 5 
for where Firing is fo fcarce as it is in Lincoln- 
fine, this Crop would come to a good Market, 
and ftand the People of that Country in good Head, 
kill they could have fire Wood grow up which 
I fuppofe now they will begin to Plant, fince 
they have already drain'd fo much of the Fen, 
and are ffcill gaining more and more Ground e- 
very Day from the Sea, and that is generally of 
fuch Sort as has all the Appearance of rich Qua¬ 
lities in it, for the Nourifhment of any Sort 
of Vegetables; Belidcs. the Advantage they will 

receive. 
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receive from thefe rich black Lands, by men¬ 
ding their Uplands with them, which may be 
done at an eafy Rate, if they contrive to make 
Navigable Canals, to have a Communication 
one with another, as an ingenious Gentleman 
has already fet them an Example. But thefe 
wet Lands mull have feme Time to come to 
themfelves, and be brought into Temper by De¬ 
grees, and by leading them gradually into the 
Way of Vegeta tiorf, by fowing fuch Crops,' at 
firft, upon them, as will take off their too great 
Ranknefs. 



CHAP. XVI. 

9 

Of the Cythifus, its Ufe for feeding Cat¬ 
tle , and its Manner of Culture , from Co¬ 
lumella, Varro, &c. With Remarks. 

H E Cythifm is fo valuable a Plant, fays 
Columella , that a Farmer cannot well 
propagate too much of it, being the 
molt agreeable Food for Poultry, Bees, 
Goats, Oxen, and indeed to all Sorts of Cattle; 
for by feeding upon this Plant, Sjj^ep prefently 
grow Fat; and it is alfo of extraordinary Bene¬ 
fit to Ewes that fuckle Lambs, in making them 
abound ih Milk. 

This Plant may be ufed green for eight Months 
In the Year, and may be dry’d for the Ufe of the 
other four. 

The Cythifus is a Plant of very quick growth, 
even in the pooreft Ground, and thrives bed: in 
the mod: expofed Places. If Women have little 
Milk, let them infufe a fmall Quantity of the 

dry’d 
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dry’d Plant for a Day in Water, and the Day 
following let them drink abont three Hmirn . 
Note, the Hmim is from the Greek HftlQV a Mea- 
fare, containing nine Ounces, fo that three of 
them make twenty feven Ounces. In our Apo¬ 
thecaries Accounts, one Pound is a Pint of it 
mix’d with a little Wine, and it will give them 
plenty of Milk. 

We may plant the Cythifus about the Beginning 
of OSober, or in the Spring, after having prepa¬ 
red the Ground very fine, and made it into Beds ; 
or if we have a Mind to raife a good Number of 
thefe Plants, we may fow the Seeds in Autumn, 
as we do other Fodder, and it may be tranfplanted 
the Spring following, at four Foot Diflance. But 
if we have no Seed, fet the tender Cuttings, or 
Shoots of the Plant, in the Spring, in well pre¬ 
pared Ground, railing a little Bank about them, 
the better to hold the Water we are to refrelh 
them with, which we muft take care to alloW 
them a liberal Share of, for the firft Fifteen Days, 
if no Rain happens to fall in that Time. 

When the Cuttings begin to {hoot, it will be 
neceflary to top them to make them fpread, and 
three Years afterwards they will be fit to cut 
for the Cattle. A Pound of the Shoots of this 
Plant, green, is fufficient at one Time for an 
Horfe, and Twenty Pounds for fifteen Oxen ; and 
for the othe^Cattle according to their Strength. 

We may alfo fet fome Cuttings of this Plant 
about the End of Augujl, becaufe they eafily ftrike 
Root at that Seafon, and will be ftrong enough to 
refill the rigorous Frofts. 

When we ufe this Plant dry'd, we mull give 
the lefs, becaufe a Pound dry is ftronger in its 
Operation than a Pound of the green PlaBt $ be¬ 
fore we adminifter the dry Plant we muft firft in- 
fufe it in Water. 


To 
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To dry the Cjthifus , we mtift cut it in September , 
when the Seeds are near full grown, and expofe 
it a few Hours ’till it wither * then dry it in the 
Shade, and lay it up. 

Remarks upon the foregoing Chapter . 

The Cytifus, or Cjtbifus, is called in Greek 21'nn^ 
fo named, as Pliny tells us, from the Ifiand (ytb- 
nius , from whence they were brought to the Giecks, 
and from them to the Lathes , for the extraordi¬ 
nary Fruitfulnefs it procures both in Men and 
Cattle ^ but efpecially for fatning them, and for 
•promoting Milk in the Females ^ either to be gi¬ 
ven them green, or in dry Fodder, However, 
the Account we have of the particular Sorts which 
the Ancients ufed for this Purpofe, makes it plain¬ 
ly to be a Shrub. Yet has feveral Authors fup- 
pofed it a kind of Medica^ or feme, a Lagopus * 
both which are Herbaceous Plants: But Columella 
and Varro make thefe Opinions to be vain, if we 
compare their Dcfcriptions v/ith the others. 

We have however many Sorts of (ythifus in our 
Gardens, which are all of them Shrubs, and we are 
yet undetermin'd which is the right Sort: How¬ 
ever, this we may be pretty well afTured of, that 
every kind of Cythifus has nearly the fame Virtue 
with the reft, tho 5 perhaps one Sort will aft more 
Powerfully than another. 

As to the fixing of the very Sort which was the 
Favourite of our ancient Hufbandmen, I know 
not better how to do it than in that which is the 
Cytifus Galeni creditus marantb& Cormitus, or fuppofed 
true Cytifus , or true Trefoil , fince it agrees the beft 
of any with the Defcription we have of the an¬ 
cient Cytifus ^ this Sort, as Galen fays, grows to 
the Height of a Mirtle*, or as Plivy, and Columella , 
to the Height of a finall Tree * but, as Lugdmievfs 
fays, was taken for no other than the Medica La - 

T rata * 3 
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vata ; but that being an Herb, cannot be the right 
Sort ; this Sort of Galen s growing three or tour 
Foot high, cover’d with a greyifh or afh colour’d 
Bark, and the Wood thereof hard and firm ; the 
Leaves are hoary white, as is the whole Shrub, 
and grow without Order, three together, in long 
fcot Stalks; the Flowers are of a yellow Ihining 
Colour, like the BlofTom of Broom ; and the Seed 
grows in crocked Cods. The Cytifus is call’d in 
Englifh, Milk Tiefoil. 

This is fo excellent a Plant, according to the 
Virtues which the ancient Writers alcribe to it, 
that I fhculd have no fmall Pleafure of bringing 
it to ufe amongfl our Farmers, if I could be furft 
of the right. However, I have try’d two or three 
Sorts that we have in England, and find the Cattle 
eat them greedily ; fo that if we have not exaflly 
the fame Sort, yet of thofe that we have, we 
might make good Improvemnet, as well as propa¬ 
gate them for the fake of their Beauty, and Or¬ 
nament to cur Gardens; they flower abundantly, 
and very late in the Seafon, which is the Reafon 
that Columella, as well as molt of the ancient 
Writers, prize the Cytbifus fo much for the Service 
of their Bees. It may not be, perhaps, that the 
Bees delight more in this Plant than in any other: 
But I obferve, that in England thofe Bees thrive 
the mod, which are cultivated near great Com¬ 
mons. that abound in Heath, or Gorze, or Furze, 
becaufe the Heath, and Furze, always bring their 
Flowers towards Autumn, which is the Time thofe 
Creatures collect their Winter Store of Honey: 
Befldes, the Flowers of the Heath are always 
found in prodigious Kumbers at the blofloming 
Seafon, and that Seafon lafls generally ten Weeks, 
or more -, fo there is then no want of Provifion 
for the Bees, where their Colonies lie near large 

Heaths; neither can they want any Provifion 

when 
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when they are fituated near large Commons of 
Gorze, or Furze, which blolfom continually. 

I have obferved likewife, that when Bees are 
feated in any Place where there are plenty of 
Flowers to gather their Wax and Honey from, 
they have fill'd a common Box Hive with Wax 
and Honey, in fix Weeks. But on the contrary, 
when the Country happens to be vacant of Flow* 
ers, they have not brought their Works to that 
Perfection in a whole Summer. I have been in* 
form’d, that in fome Parts of Germany , the People 
are fo induftrious, as to move their Colonies of 
Bees, from Place to Place, many Miles diftant 
from their Home, on purpofe to bring them to 
flowry Places, for the better perfefting their 
Works before the Time of being fhut up for the 
Winter ; for it all is not PerfeCt before that Time, 
they mult be fed in the Winter Seafon, or elfe 
they will want Provisions, and the whole Colony 
be deftroyed. 

But the Heath and Furze being of little ufe,’ 
more than for Firing, befides the Service their 
Flowers are of to the Bees, one might, much 
more to the Purpofe, cultivate the Cytbifus which 
we have been fpeaking of, for this will be of Ufe 
to almoft every living Creature about our Farm, 
even to our Poultry, as Columella obferves. But 
he does not in this Chapter go further than to 
explain the ufefulnefs of it to Cattle. 

As for the Culture of this Plant, I find it con¬ 
cordant with the Directions of Columella ; our Cli¬ 
mate, and the Italian Climate, make no confide- 
derable Difference on that Head, only we fhould 
have this in our View, that fome Parts of Italy 
are extreme hot in Summer, and are fubjed to 
more penetrating Cold in Winter than we are; 
efpecially near the Alps, the Cold is very intenfe 
in the Winter Months, and when the Snows be¬ 
gin to njelt; But our Summers are alfo very 

T 2 hot; 
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hot •, but then they gently decline into Winter; 
to that I efteem England to enjoy a Climate 
much more favourable to the Health both of 
Plants and Animal'*, than Italy, which, on a hid¬ 
den Start, changes from hot to cold. We find 
by Experience, that moft Plants, which are Na¬ 
tives of Italy, or have been naturalized there, 
will profper well with us, without Shelter in the 
Winter:, nay, even fome Sorts of Plants, fuch as 
the Vine, and Olive, have been frequently deftroy’d 
in Italy by Severity of Weather; when ours, in 
England , though they have been openly expofed, 
have felt no ill Effeft from our moll: violent 
Frofts. The Vines, Olives, £Sc. which I mention 
to have have been deftroy’d by the Severity of Italian 
Weather, might be fpoyl’d by the fame Means as any 
Cattle might be render’d indifpoled, by changing 
their Place, where they had been excited to the 
greateft Heat, immediately to another extremely 
cold ; the Confequence of which has often been, 
that they have loft the Ufe of their Limbs. But 
when I fpealc of thofe Parts of Italy which are 
under the fad Influence of fudden Heats and Colds, 
I do not go fo far as the Kingdom of Naples, 
where, befides the Happinefs of a more conftant 
Climate, the Mines of burning Sulphur are like 
continual hot Beds, to the Plants that grow there. 

I may yet add, that befides what Columella 
has mentioned concerning the Propagation and 
Culture of the Cytifus, in this Chapter, we might 
greatly help the Cuttings of it, in the fbriking of 
their Roots, by fetting them in Cow Dung, as 
he obferves to us, in the following Chapter of 
Elms, where he recommends the ufe of Cow Dung 
to plant thofe Trees in, that are removed from 
one Place to another. What we call Cuttings of 
a Plant, are only the tendereft Twiggs of any 
Tree fo we are to fuppofe, they cannot contain 
■abundance of Sap in them, or fuch a Quantity as 
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I will fupport them ’till they Strike Root, without 
| the Afliftance of a good deal of Moifture^ and I 
S find by Experience, that Cow Dung in a Body, 

J will preferve fuch a Moifture as 1 (peak of, a 
I considerable Time, without fermenting or heating; 
j befides, if we con fid er that the Dung of this Ani- 
| inal is purely from the Leaves of Vegetables, re- 
| duced to the fineft Particles, we muft necelfarily 
j conclude, that a Preparation of fuch a Nature 
muft be preferable to the Dungs of thofe Ani- 
| mals which feed upon hotter Things, and do not 

| chew the Cud; the Dung of Horfes is coarfer 

i and drier than the Dung of Cows, in its Parts, 
i and not fo fit for the tender young Fibres to 
; pafs through, or gather Nourishment from-, the 
Cow Dung, which is a Pafte, having in. it a vif- 
; cous Quality, which is always ufeful tp the 
| Growth of Plants ^ but that of the Horfe, befides 
its Heat,confifts of loofe Parts, which always admit 
of every Liquid, fuch as Water, &c. to pafs through 
it, without leaving any Nourilhment in it. I once 
experienced the planting a Paffion Tree in Cow 
Dung, or rather, as I may fay, laying a Load of 
frelh Cow Dung about the Roots * the fame Year 
the Palfion Tree Spread its Branches above thir¬ 
ty Foot. So that Cow Dung, in my Opinion, is 
an excellent Improvement df Columellas , in the 
way of transplanting Trees, tonourifti the Plants, 
and fupport their Roots ’till they can renew them- 
felves, as well as a grand Necefifary for the rai¬ 
ling of any Plant from Cuttings. 

A late Commentator upon Virgil's Georgia, ob¬ 
serves, that the Cjtifus, however famous it was 
among the Roman HuSbandmen; or however it 
was celebrated by the Writers of Agriculture in 
the Augujlive Age, and by Virgil efpecially, is not 
now cultivated in any one Spot of Virgil's Coun¬ 
try ^neither, fays he, does any Farmer, or Gen- 

T 5 tleman, 
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tleman, know what it is * nor could a few Seeds 
of it be procured any where in Italy, a few Years 
iince, but out of a Garden at Naples. Some of 
it, the fame Author obferves, is found growing 
wild, in the farther Calabria, towards the Coaft 
of.th c Ionian Shore, where it is fed by Buffaloes $ 
but even there, they do not know the right ufe 
of it, and confequently never cut it for the Cat¬ 
tle, as Virgil advifes, Tondentui: Cytifi. It is ob- 
ferved alfo, by the fame Commentator, that the 
Hufbandry of England, in general, is Virgiliav , 
.which, he fays, is fhewn by the paring and bur¬ 
ning. the Surface^' by the Manner of watering 
Meadows-, by the dry Fences^ by crofs Plough- 
ing$ with many more.Inftances which could be 
produced. He adds, that in thofe Parts of Eng¬ 
land , which the Romans principally inhabited, 
all along the Southern Coaft, Latin Words re¬ 
main to this Day, among Shepherds and Plough¬ 
men, in their Ruftick Affairs * and what will 
feem more ftrange, though in Fa£t it be really 
true, there is more of Virgil's Hufbandry now 
practifed in England , than in Italy itfelf. 

. But though the Author above mentioned^ a- 
fcribes. this Honour to Virgil alone, we are to 
know, that J^irgil has little more pure Hufl)andry 
in him, than what the Writers before his Time 
had given an Account of: He gave indeed a Ma- 
jefty to their Works, by his lofty Stile, and Mu- 
deal way of Writing: But I am perfuaded, that 
the Liberty he has taken, as a Poet, has foine- 
times fo confounded his TranfLtors, that thc} r have 
graffed Trees upon one another, which he ne¬ 
ver thought on ; and given Names to feveral 
Plants he mentions, which do not belong to 
them, or, perhaps, could never have been found 
out, if it had not been for the Writers a little 
after his Time- and it is therefore I would ad- 

vife thofe, who may hereafter attempt the Tran- 

flation 
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llation of Vi ygits Georgies , to confiilt Columella , 
atld the Authors which Columella mentions, be¬ 
fore they give their Judgment of Virgil* s De- 
figns in Huibandry $ and then, 1 fuppofe, we may 
expeft a compleat Piece, where his Hufbandry 
may be as well explained, as his lofty turns of 
Thought. 

JJor would it be lefs inftructive, to the curious 
Searchers into thefe Things, if they were to exa¬ 
mine the Botamck Authors, where they may trace 
thefeveral Plants, from the Anciens, to our Time, 
which the great Mr. Ray has fumm’d up, in his 
Hifloria Plant arum , as far as he had Opportunity 
of mentioning them. It would be neceffary alfo 
to enquire into the Culture of Plants, when any 
one fets forward in fuch a Defign^ for without 
that, the Georgies of Virgil cannot be well under- 
ftood. 

I hope the Work I am now upon, will not 
a little open to our View the Senfe of the ancient 
Writers of Hufbandry, and help to explain their 
moft difficult Paflages. 

But for all what has been Paid, it is very cer¬ 
tain, that at this Day there are two or three Sorts 
of Cytbifus growing Wild in Italy , which is fed by 
the Goats. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Oy */;* Reed, the Broom, and the OJier, 

from Columella, Varro, &c. with their 

l T fes in Hufbandry. With Remarks. 

4 

pHE Reed will grow in any Ground, but 
proffers beft in light and moift Places, 
m rather than in dry Grounds ^ it is com- 
monly planted on the Banks of Ri¬ 
vers, and Sides of Ponds, than in Fields. When 
the Ground is prepared, we may Plant our Reed 
rather with a Crow, or a Dibble, than with a 
Spade, which will be lefs Trouble, and more to 
the Advantage of the Reed. 

We may either Plant our Reed from Roots, or 
Sets, which fhould Rand about two Foot afunder* 
but Care muft be taken not to bury the Tops 
of the Buds, for they would rot. We may ex¬ 
pect our Plantation to fill the firft Year $ but 
we mull not cut any of our Reeds ’till they have 
done growing, and the Winter has harden'd them. 

When our Reeds have Rood fo long upon the 
Ground, that they make finall Shoots, we fhould 
either dig up the whole Piece, and replant it, or 
elfe thin the Crop, by cutting up the Roots, where 
they grow too thick ^ and burning thefe, upon 
a proper Place, we may ufe the Alhes as a pro¬ 
per Manure to the Reed that is left (landing. 
When we make this Caftration, or thinning of 
our Reed Ground, it fhould be done before the 
Reed is cut down, for then we (hall be able to 
judge which Roots are the mod: decay’d, and 
which are ftrong enough to be left for a (hop, 

which 
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which cannot be well known after we have cut 
our Reed. 

The Seafon for new digging and planting of 
Reed, is before the Buds ol rhe Reed begin to 
(hoot, or juft after we have cut our Reed. 

When we break up an old Reed Bed, it is a 
common Rule to burn the Ground with the Stub¬ 
ble, whi:h will bring the Piece into good Strength 

for a frellt Plantation. 

Thofe Places which are too dry for the Culture 
of almoft any Plant, are the bell for Broom $ up¬ 
on fuch dry Ground its Twiggs are very llrong 
and tough. 

It is raifed from Seeds, which, when the Plants 
come to be two Years growth, we may tranf- 
plant many of them, leaving the reft at proper 
Diftances; which, the third Year, may be cut 
clofe to the Ground, like Corn; and fuch cutting 
repeated every Year afterwards. 

But for other Works of greater Strength, in 
tying or binding of Plants, there are ufed the 
Rods, or Twiggs of Willow, and other Plants 
which produce ftrong Withs, and will grow in 
poor Soils. The Willow chiefly profpers in wet 
Lands, and is propagated by fetting the Twiggs j 
which, as foon ps they have branched, Ihould be 
cut down, and the Plants reduced to one Stem a 
Piece, and the Ground about the Plants dugg and 
weeded. Nor fhould thefe Willows be lefs cut 
than Vines, that their Shoots may rather extend 
themfelves in Length than Thicknefs. 

With this Management we may cut a full 
Crop the fourth Year after planting, off the 
Shoots, within half a Foot of the main Stem j 
fo that the Plants may fhoot, and fpread in Bran¬ 
ches like a low Vine. 

After the fourth Year we may reap a Crop of 
thefe Twiggs every Year, if the Land be wet 

but if our Plantation be upon dry Ground, then 
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we had better let our Twiggs {land two Years be¬ 
fore we cut them. 

The Sorts of Willows commonly ufed are the 
Greek Willow, the Galic , or French Willow, and 
that which is call’d the Sabina, or Amerbta. 

Th o Greek Willow, fays Columella , is of a yellow 
Colour $ the Galic, or French Willow, brings very 
fmall Shoots, of a deep Purple Colour * and the 
Sabina, or Ainerhu , has fucculent Shoots, which 
are of a reddifh Colour. Thus far our ancient 
Writers of Hufbandry, cf Withs and Rods, &c. 
for tying, binding, and Hairing of Plants ^ but 
chiefly for the Ufe of their Vineyards. I fliall 
now begin with my Remarks, and firft .of the 
Reed. 

The Reeds, which are here mentioned by Var- 
70 and Columella , are defignd by them for the ufe 
of the Vineyard ^ the Leaves we find, by them, 
are ufed for tying of the moft tender Twiggs, or 
Shoots •, and the Stems, or Canes of them, for fup- 
porting of young Plants * which Services of the 
Reed is now common in Italy and in Spain : But 
3 tis not our fmall Reed which I fpeak of, but that 
Sort which the Spaniards fend us over, and is 
commonly tifed for Filhing Canes, which, I fup- 
pofe is the Sort of Reed which our ancient Wri¬ 
ters recommend to us. This Sort of Reed, or 
Cane, is call’d Harundo , or Anmdo Donax, and com- 
nionly with us the SpaniJI) Reed, or Cane* it {hoots 
forth from the Root with many great round hol¬ 
low Stalks, full of Joints ^ growing to a great 
Height, even to feventeen Foot, as I have feen 
them when they have been the moft Vigorous ‘ 
The Leaves, which'come at the Joints, are broad 

towards the Joints, and grows narrower ’till they 
end at a Point, being commonly about a Foot and 
half in Length, and fometimes two Foot^ on the 
Top of each Cane appears a foft brownifti Pani¬ 
cle, with chkffy and ddwny Seeds 5 the Joints of 
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this Reed are fometimes a Foot afunder, and very 
ftrong and ftiff, and able to fupport Plants of fome 
Strength; the Root is very hard, round, and long, 
upon which are many Knots, which produce Buds 
for Encreafe. 

I have raifed of this Sort of Reed, or Cane, in 
England, that has fhot thirteen Foot in a Summer •, 
and I find, that if it be cultivated in a Soil that 
is agreeable to it, it will do as well with us as 
our common Reed; therefore it furprifes me, that 
it has been fo long negleded as it has been, and 
that we have not now-a-days as great Plenty of it 
as we have ot the fmall Reed. 

The next Plant taken notice of in this Chapter 
is the Broom, whofe Twiggs were ufed for the 
tying up of the more flubborn Shoots of Plants, 
and indeed is fo ufeful for that Purpofe, that I 
wonder we have not apply’d it to that ufe in 
England ■, for though our Englijh Broom does not 
fhoot fo long in its Twiggs as the SpaniJI) Broom, 
yet are the Shoots of our Broom long enough to 
be ufeful for many Things, and very tough. But 
I am to fpeak of that Sort of Broom which was 
ufed by the Roman Hufbandmen, which was un¬ 
doubtedly that which we now call the SpaniJI) 
Broom, or Spartmn Hifpanicum frutex vulgare, which 
Plant grows to be five or fa Foot high, or more, 
with a woody Stem near the Root, cover’d with 
a dark Grey, or Afh colour’d Bark, (hooting forth 
many pliant, long and (lender green Twiggs; 
whereon, in the Beginning of the Year, are fet 
many fmall and fomewhat long green Leaves, 
which foon fall off. 


Tpwards the Tops of thefe Branches grow ma¬ 
ny Flowers, which refemble thofe of the common 
Englijh Broom, but larger, and more fpreading 
and (hining; they are of a golden Colour, and 
are very fweet (bented: Thefe Flowers are fuc- 
ceeded with fmall long Cods, crefted at the Back, 
t - wherein 


4 
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wherein is contain’d blackifh flat Seed, fafhion’d 
like to Kidney Beans* the Root is woody, dif 
perfing itfelf feveral Ways under Ground. This 
Plant has been hitherto only cultivated in our 
Gardens * but feeing it wants no Care, I think 
our Farmers might as well have it grow in their 
Fields, as our common Broom, fince it is raifed fo 
eafily from Seeds, and will prove fo ufeful in ma¬ 
ny Works, but chiefly becaufe it is fo ftrong a 
Shooter, This Sort is alfo call’d Genifta Hifpavica, 
& Spent urn Gracoruin, & Spartm fmtex. 

I come in the next Place to confider the feveral 
Sorts of Willow and Sallow which were ufed by 
the Rojnan Hufbandmen; the firft Sort mentioned 
is the Greek Willow, which Matthiolus takes to be 
the Salix angvjfifolia purpurea feu mgr a, or ordinary 
black Willow; But this does not agree with Colu¬ 
mellas Defaiption of the Greek Willow, who fays, 
it is j? avo colore ^ therefore the Greek Willow 1 
take to be the fame which we have with us, un¬ 
der the Name of the Dutch Willow, whofe Shoots 
are of a fine golden Colour, and eafy to bend, 
like our common Ofiers. 

The Galicav , or French Willow of Columella , is, 
he fays, of a deep Purple Colour. This I take to 
be his JGmvalh, and the Purpurea of Pliny, and 
Cortice-vigro of Tbeophraflm, efpecially fince Cohnnel 
la fays, it brings (lender and (mail Shoots. 

And as for the Sabina, it is plain, from Cohnnel 
la, that it is the fame of the Amerim , which is 
our common Ofier, as Lu^djimifis tells us^ the 
Plant, fays he, which the People about Paris call 
Ofier, is call’d by the People of Lyons, and the 
Mountainers in Savoy, des Amorim : Which tra¬ 
ditional Account I prefer before many other Ac¬ 
counts which are printed of thefe Things ^ and 
this, fays Columella , fhoots forth fucculent Twiggs, 
or Rods, which are of a reddifh Colour, anfwering 
to our common Ofier. Thefe are all of them for 

2 tying, 
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tying, or binding, and are fo ufed with us, befides 
the making of Bafket Works, for which ufe they 
turn to good Profit, even fo much, that an Acre 
of good Rods, or Withs, will bring more Money 
than an Acre of Wheat. This Oiier is call’d, by 
our Modern Authors, Salix aquatica humilis. 

The Salix vimimlu nigra has very fiender Bran¬ 
ches, fit for winding, or twitting, of a dark red 
Colour; the Leaves are long and narrow, dented 
about the Edges, of a dark Green, and a little 
White underneath, having two fmall round Leaves 
at the fetting on of every one of the long Leaves, 
which dittinguiihes this Kind from the reft. 

The Ofier is always left with a Stem, about a 
Foot above the Ground, from whence the Shoots 
or Wands rife, which are cut every Year for Ufe; 
the Bark whereof is a little enclining to yellow 
in fome, and in others of a reddifh brown Colour; 
the Leaves are long and narrow, and dented a- 
bout the Edges, dark Green on the upper Side, 
and whitifh underneath ■, this is not obferved to 
bear any Flowers, becaufe all the Shoots are lopt 
off every Year, clofe to the Head. The Rods be¬ 
ing planted into the Ground, will grow to be Trees, 
and mutt be cut clown Yearly. 

But, befides thefe, we have many more Kinds 
in England, the common white Willow, the black 
Willow, and the hard Black, the Rofe Willow 

the round long Sallow, the longeft Sallow, the 
crack Willow, the round ear’d fhining Willow, 
the letter broad leav’d Willow, the Silver Sallow, 
the upright broad Willow, the letter Willow, the 
creeping broad leav’d Willow, the Willow-Bay, 
and fome others 5 the molt ufeful among which, 
I {hall mention for the Ufe of my Brother Far¬ 
mers. 

The Withy makes a large Tree, and is fit to 
be planted on Banks and Ditch Sides, fo that it 
may be within the Reach of Water, or upon the 

moift 
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moift Side of Hills, for thefe extend their Roots 
deeper than either Willows or Sallows. We plant 
this Sort at twelve Foot diftance * and though 
they grow the floweft of all the twigg'd Trees, 
yet it reconipences by the Crop that it brings. 
The Wood is tcugh, and will bind with Strength, 
and the very Peelings, or Rind of the Branches, is 
ufeful to tye Arbour Poles together, and are fit 
for Vineyards, Efpalier Fruit, and fuch like. There 
are two principal Sorts of Withies, which are the 
hoary and the red Withy * which laft, fome would 
make the Greek Sort; it is the tougheft, and its 
young Twiggs are more flexible than any other. 

After thefe are the Sallows, which grow much 
fafter if they are planted within reach of Water, 
or in a very Bogg or Moor, or where the Soil, by 
reafon of too much Moifture, is unfit for Plough¬ 
ing, or Meadow, for in fuch Places it is an extra¬ 
ordinary Improvement, and will grow in any Place 
where Birch and Alder will grow. 

Before you Plant them, it is beft to turn the 
Ground with a Spade, efpecially if your Ground 
for them be upon a Flat. We have one more Sort 
of Sallow than the Ancients mention, who name 
only the Black and the Yellow : Our third Sort 
is cf a different Colour from the other two, having 
the Twiggs reddifh, and the Leaf not fo long, 
and of a more dulky Green, more brittle whilft 
it is growing in Twiggs, and more tough when 
arrived to a competent Size* all thefe however 
are ufeful in Thatching. 

The hooping Sallows are in great Efteem for 
their clear terfe Grain, and requiring a more fuc- 
culent Soil; they fhould be planted a Foot deep, 
and a Foot and half above Ground, although 
fome allow but a Foot ^ thefe will produce excel¬ 
lent Branches for Sets. Thefe, after three Years 
growth, will have the firft Years Increafe about 

ten 
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ten or twelve Foot long, and ftrong enough to 
make Pike Staves, or Rakes. 

It we plant thefe at the full Height, as fome 
do, at four Years growth, they will be lefs ufeful 
for ftrait Staves, and for Sets, and be of flow 
Growth; but yet will turn to good Profit. 

Thefe Ihould be planted at five Foot diftance, 
in a Quincunx Order; and if they like the Soil, 
their Leaves will grow half as large as a Man’s 
Hand, and ol a lively Green, always larger the 
firfl Year than afterwards. Some plant them 
flopeing, and crofs ways in Hedges; but this 
hinders their Growth ; and they never make a 
good Fence. 

If fome of thefe Sallows are fuffer’d to wear 
their Tops for five or fix Years, their Catkins 
will be of extraordinary Benefit to Bees, even ap¬ 
pearing before other Flowers. The hooping Sal¬ 
lows bring their Catkins before the others; and 
when they are blown, which is about May, their 
Palms yield a very fine Down, or Cotton. There 
is oae Sort which brings fo much of this Sort of 
Down, that ’tis reafonable to think, it might be 
converted to fome extraordinary Ufe. 

Of the hooping Sallows, they will, at three 
Years {landing, yield upon each Plant about twen¬ 
ty Staves, of eight or ten Foot in Length. 

One may plant Sets of one Years Growth, but 
thofe of two Years are befl, and thofe of the 
third Year better than the fecond; efpecially if 
we plant them near Water, upon a Bank: For 
Example, within a Foot of Water, or elfe alto¬ 
gether immers’d in Water. 

’Tis good to new earth thefe the fecond Year, 
though few take the Pains to do it, no more than 
to dig about them three Times a Year, as the an¬ 
cient Writers of Hufbandry advife. For to fet 
down all they diredl concerning this Plant, they 
would require as much Culture as Vines: But 

that 
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that particular Care recommended by the Ancients 
I have omitted, becaufe I fee, in our Climate, it 
is not wanted. 

Sallows may alfo be propagated by conrbing, 
or laying, like Vines, and covering fome of their 
Parts with Mold. 

For Sets, thofe are to be prefernd which grow 
nearefl to the Stock, and fo confequently thole are 
the worft which are taken near the Top of the 
Tree; they fliould be planted in the firfl fair 
Weather in February , before they begin to bud 3 
but this planting about London is commonly done 
about December , if the Weather be open. We 
may cut them in the Spring for Fuel, but beft 
in Autumn for Ufe 3 but in this Work leave a 
Twigg or two, which, being twilled Archwife, 
will bring plenty of Shoots, and fpeedily make 
an Head. 

When we plant Coppices, we fhould fet about 
one in five of this Sallow among the other Plants, 
which would fufficiently recompence our Trouble* 
therefore when we cut up Trees, thruft in Trun¬ 
cheons of Willows, or Sallows, in their Place* 
3nd if the Ground Ihould be naturally dry, yet 
the Moifture o[ the Air in the Coppice, and the 
Shade of the Trees, would yield fuch a Share of 
Ncurilhment to thefe Plants, that they would 
thrive very much, as I have experienced. 

It is reported, that there is a Way of grafting 
a Sallow Truncheon fo as to make it bear Fruit* 
but not having had the Experience of it, I can 
do no more then mention it, to be tried by the 
Curious. I am of Opinion indeed, that there is 
fuch a Plant in Nature, as one, upon which any 
Tree may be grafted * and I am apt to think, if 
ever it be found, it will be among the W T il2ows, 
or Sallows, or fome fpungy free growing Plant, 
which feldom brings Fruit, or of a very indiffe¬ 
rent Kind. However, in the Cafe before us, 

which 
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Which tells us to provide a Truncheon of Sallow 
a Foot and half long, as big as ones Wrift, and 
to graff at both Ends a Fig and a Mulberry Ci¬ 
on of a Foot long, and without claying, to let 
the Stock fo far in the Ground as the Plant may 
be three or lour Inches above the Earth •, this, 
fome tell us, will grow extremely the firft Year, 
and in three Years be fit to tranfplant. The Sea- 
fon which we are told is fit for this Experiment* 
is in lebnmy: That the Fig and Mulberry have a 
Harmony in their Juices, as the Ancients have 
told us, is evidenced by the grafting one upon 
the other, by Mr. VIbitmill, a very curious Gar¬ 
diner at Hoxtou. 

Ofiers, or the letter of the falls Kind, have vaffc 
Varieties, they are diftinguilh'd from Sallows, as 
Sallows are diftinguiftnl from Withies, being much 
fmaller than Sallows, and ftiorter liv’d, and alfo 
requiring more conftant Moifture^ but yet fhould 
be planted in rather a dryilh Ground, than in fuch 
as is over moift and weeping, which we frequent¬ 
ly redrefs by cutting of Trenches •, thefe alfo 
yield more flexible arid limber Twiggs than the 
others, and are fit for Baiket, Cage, and Lettice 
Work. 

But thefe Sort of Ofiers fhould be cut in the 

♦ 

new Shoots, for if they ftand longer, they be¬ 
come more inflexible; they fhould be cut accor¬ 
ding to the .modem Method, clofe to the Head, 
in OBober $ unlefs one will flay ’till the Frofts are! 
paft, which I think is the beft} and yet the Peo¬ 
ple near London cut them in the very coldeft Sea- 
fons, and thofe which do not obferve this Cuftoni 
are accounted ill Hufbands. At the Time of cut¬ 
ting the Twiggs they are to be bundled up, and 
lay’d in Shelter, if we defign to work them in¬ 
to rough Bafkets ^ but if we defign them for what 
is call’d white Work, we muft then fet their Ends 
in Water, for indeed, the peefd Wares of the Vi - 

U whims 
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minions Kind cannot otherwife be kept from the 
Worms. The Peelings of thefe Ofiers, as well as 
the Twiggs themfelves, are of ufe to the Gardi¬ 
ner, and are no lefs ferviceable to the Cooper. 

We have in England three or four Sorts, which 
are call’d Ofiers, one of which is of little worth, 
becaufe its Twiggs are brittle; it has reddifh 
Twiggs, and more green and round Leaves than 
the others. This is the Amsrine. 

The Ofier which is call’d the Perch, has ve¬ 
ry limber and green Twiggs, with very flender 
Leaves; and another with the yellow Twiggs, 
which, I faid before, was the Greek Sort. But 
the Balket- makers about London , who chiefly ufe 
the Twiggs of thefe Plants, in framing of Wicket 
Works, give them different Names, as they are 
of different Species, and make great Varieties of 
them, planting every Sort by itfelf, and have a 
particular Ufe for every Sort; they have the hard 
Gelfler, the Horfe Gelfter, the fhriverd Gelfter, 
and the black Gelfter, which grows plentifully in 
Suffolk :| and the bard Golftone, the foft Golftone, 
which are faid to be the world of the Golftones, 
from their being the moft brittle: Next to thefe 
is the (harp and flender toppd yellow Golftone, 
and the fine Golftone • and after thefe the yellow 
Ofier, the green Ofier, the fpeckl’d Ofier, the Swal¬ 
low Tail, and the Spanijb Ofier * and alfo the Flan¬ 
ders Willow, and white Sallow, may be added to 
- them, becaufe their Twiggs are commonly put to 
the fame Ufe; however, thefe two laft Sorts grow 
to be large Trees, yet will" bear cutting as con- 
ftantly as the Ofiers tis of thefe Sorts the Coo¬ 
pers generally tie their Hoops: Thefe are the 
Names of them, given by the Bafket-makers/ 
They may be all raifed from Cuttings, as I 
have obferved before $ but as the Cattle are 
^ery voraeeous of their Leaves, and tender Shoots, 
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we mu ft be fure to keep all Cattle from coming 
near them. Some advife to graff them upon Sal¬ 
lows, out of the reach of the Cattle. 

In France , upon the River Loir , there are ma¬ 
ny Plantations of thefe Offers and Withies, where 
they are perfectly underhood, and are both there, 
and in other foreign Parts, raifed from Seeds, 
which are contained in the Catkins * they fow 
thefe in Furrows, or lhallow Trenches, and they 
fpring up like Corn in the Blade, and become lo 
fine and tender that they are frequently cut with 
aSythe: They will alfo do this Way in our Cli¬ 
mate ; but they muft be carefully kept weeded, or 
elfe they will come to little. 

Thefe are found to be of very great Value in 
England, and require the leaft Trouble in the Cul¬ 
ture of them of any Plant 5 and then their Crop 
is fure and certain*, there is no Hazard, as iri 
Corn and Pulfc, or Hay, of being fpoifd by the 
Weather 5 but at the Time of Year we cut it, and 
may have the Value of it in Money, while our 
Ofier Ground, without further Trouble, is prepa¬ 
ring to provide us a plentiful Harveft for another 
Year^ nor are thefe Benefits unregarded in the 
purchafing of Eflates, but are valued accordingly. 
We may con fide r likewife how eafily thefe are re¬ 
new’d, if a Plant, by any Accident, happens to 
mifearry, only by Ricking in a Twigg from one 
that is next at Hand. With this kind of Hufban- 
dry, Land which was worth only ten Shillings 
an Acre, has been made worth twenty Pounds 
per Annum for ever, as one m3y fay \ and fome 
Land which ha$ been fo poachy that it produced 
no Profit at all, has been made worth as much. 
If a Man was to fit down heartily to eonfider how 
many Ways there are to improve Ground, and not 
be tacitely drawn in to fow Corn upon his Ground, 
becaufe his Hufbaridman tells him it muff bear 
Corn, or another Piece muft bear Grafs, and this 

U 2 will 
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will bear nothing, and that will never be brought 
into Orders I lay, this is not the Way to thrive 
upon an F.fiate$ for I affirm, there are thofe Crops 
which will yield more Profit than Corn, and be 
lefs Expenfive, and that above half the Lands in 
England, at this very juncture, are managed con¬ 
trary to their Nature and then for Land be¬ 
ing good lor nothing, or in other Terms, being fo 
bad that 'twill produce nothing. There is no fuch 
Land in Nature, but from fuch Obfervations as 
my Reader may obferve in this, and my other 
Books of Hufhandry, he may find fome Plant or 
other which may be profitable to every Sort of 
Land, or fome Help to the worft Land, even fo 
as to bring it to bear Corn, if nothing elfe will 
be agreeable to him. But to omit nothing of the 
Culture of this Plant, the Ancients would have 
the Ground trench'd a Foot and half deep, Pliny 
efpecially, and in that to plant the Sets, or Cut¬ 
tings of the fame Length, at fix Foot diftance $ 
thefe, if the Sets be large, will become Trees im¬ 
mediately, which, after the firft three Years, are 
to be cut within two Foot of the Ground $ then 
he tells us, that we muft dig about them in April 
Some raife abundance of them, by only lay¬ 
ing the Poles of them in Earth. In Pliny s 
Time, they made Vine Props, or for bend¬ 
ing Archwife, and yoaking as it were the Bran¬ 
ches of the Vines to one another $ and one Acre 
has been fuffiaent to yield Props for a Vineyard 
of twenty five Acres. 

The woody Sorts of Willows delight in Mea¬ 
dows and Ditch Sides, rather dry than over wet$ 
yet the black and reddifh Sorts will bear to grow in 
Grounds indifferently moift, and may be planted of 
Stakes as big as one’s Leg, and fet in the Earth the 
Length of five or fix Foot, the Hole made with 
an Oaken Stake, and Beetle, fo that the Set may 
not be forced in with too great Violence $ but firft 
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it is neceffary to flop the Trunchions at both Ex¬ 
tremes, and the thickeft End planted downwards. 
We may let thefe Sets lie in Water two or three 
Days before we plant them. This fhould be done 
in February , and the Earth doled about them as 
well as poflible. 

If we plant thefe as a Wood, or Coppice, plant 
them at fix Foot difiance, in the Quincunx Order, 
and be careful to cut away all Suckers from them 
at the End of three Years. 

The Shoots of thefe of four Years growth, will 
yield good Sets, to be planted about the fame 
Diftance as before. A Willow Coppice thus ordered, 
may continue about five and twenty Years in good 
Order, and after this being replanted with trelh 
Sets, will again renew the Profit we may receive 
from this Sort of Plant, which will be very com 
fiderable. 

If yoqr Ground be fit for whole Coppices of 
this Tree, fling it into double Ditches, making e- 
very Ditch three Foot wide, and two Foot and 
half deep, and between the Ditches leave four Foot 
of the Ground ; plant the Sets in this about five 
or fix Foot afunder; thefe, in three Years, will 
be fit to lop, which fhould be done within a Foot 
of the Ground, and will then make good Heads, 
that will turn to good Profit. 

We have yet one or two more Sorts of Willow, 
the firfl is the Garden Willow, which produces a 
fweet and beautiful Flower, fit to be admitted a- 
mong the Curiofities of the Garden •, and there is 
alfo another Sort in Sbropjbire , which is very fweet, 
and very fit to be planted by the Sides of Rivers, 
both for Ornament and Profit; it is propagated by 
Cuttings, or Layers, and will grow in any dry 
Bottom, if it be Shelter'd from the South and ex¬ 
treme Heat of the Sun; tins affords an early Help 
to Bees; and indeed we may fay, with good Rea* 
f?n, of thefe Aqvaikk Trees, that nothing brings a 
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furer Crop, nothing requires lefs Care, or is fafer 
from the Injuries of the Weather * and in fhort, 
there is no more to do after it is planted than to 
defend it from the Browfe of the Cattle * for, as 

Viigil fays, 


Texevddfepes etim, & penis crane tenendum eft: 
Pracipue cum f 7011s teller a mpruJeifque laborrn: 
Cz/i, Juper indignas bycmes Solemq^ poteiitem, 
Sylveftres uri A fit due caprcAqus fequaces 
Jlludmit: pafcuntur eves , avidaque juveitesi. 

Frigora nec tantum cava concreta pruina , 

Ant gravis incumbent fcopulis arentibus eft as ^ 7 

Quantum illi nocuerc greges, duriqitc venenvm ^ 
Jjentis , & admorfo ftgnata hi ftirpe cicatrix. S 


Which is Engliftfd thus, by a late Commenta¬ 
tor upon Vhgil. 


Next weave a ftubborn woody Fence around ^ 
And keep pernicious Cattle from, the Ground: 
Chief y when tender Shoots at firft appear , 
Hardfnps and Toil as yet unfit to bear: 

In parching Summer, and in IF inter Snows, 

Wild Beafts, and wanton Goats infult the Boughs , 
And Sheep , and hungry Heifers , feed the life ions 
BiGwfe , 

Not homy Frcfts , not all the dint of Cold , 

That ha> dens into Stone the yielding Mold ^ 

Net raging Heats , that pierce tbi o' thirfiy Rocks, 
MakeJrsh definitive Havcck as thrjc Flocks , 
Tfith fucb hivenovid Teeth } they fear the fappy 
Stocks. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

^ JTVn? of the Husbandry in Virgil j firft 

Georgic. 

HE Georg/ri take their Name from the 
Greek Agricola , Agriculture; or 

Irom >*?* or ;**, Earth, and «f> 0 >, La¬ 
bour * this Work of giving Precepts to 
the Hufbandmen, for the Labour of the Earth, 
Virgil has given us in four Books, which he un¬ 
dertook to write, at the Requelt of M&cenas, a Mi- 
nifter of the firft Rank, and a true Rewarder of 
Merit, who, at the fame Time he gave Virgil his 
Commilhon, allowed him fuch a Competency as 
was convenient and neceffary to keep his Poet s 
Mind eafy and undiilurb’d , the fureft Way of 
bringing forth a compleat Piece, The firft Geor¬ 
gia which relates to Soils, Scafons, and that Branch 
of Hufhandry which tends to the Production of 
Corn, Pulfe, and fuch like, is what I fhall confi- 
der in this Chapter, that we may judge how much 
the Hufbandry of Virgil is agreeable to what I 
have related from Columella , Varro , Pliny, Cato , Pa • 
ladius, and others. 

Our Poet begins to enter upon Bufinefs. 

T ere novo, gelidtts cam cum monUbus humor 

Liquitur & Zephyro putris fe gleba refolvit ; 

Deprejfo htcipiat jam turn mihi taurus aratro 

bigewre , & fulco attritus fploidefcere vomer* 

Which Mr. Dnden renders thus*. 
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While yet the Spring is young, while Earth unbinds 
tier frozen Bofom to the JEeJleni Winds \ 

If’bile Mountain Snows dijfolve again/} the Sun, 

And Streams, yet new, from Precipices run * 

Even in this early dawning of the Tear , 

Produce the Plough, and Toke the jhirdy Steer, 
And goad him ’till he Groans beneath his Toil, 
"TUI the blight Share is bury din the Soil. 


The Poet here begins his Infiru&ions for Til¬ 
lage, from the Time which is the moft proper for 
it, the Spring, which Seafon was moft agreeable 
to the Practice of the Ancients, and may be ga¬ 
ther’d from the Authorities of Hejiod, and Xeno¬ 
phon, the latter of whom gives the Reafon in his 
CEconomicls, why Winter and Summer are not fo 
proper for that Work: In the firft, the Earth is 
too Moift and Miery, and in the fecond too dry 
and Brittle. The Ground broken up at this Time 
of the Year, the Ancient Latins call’d VerveSnm 
qvafvere Achnn : Yet was not this Spring plough¬ 
ing fo generally obferv’d, but that in fome Pla¬ 
ces they began to plough about the End of Au¬ 
tumn, or Beginning of Winter, towards the fetting 
of the Pleiades * which diverfity, very likely 
might proceed from the Difference of the Cli¬ 
mate, and the Mature of the Soil ^ for Pliny tells 
us, that in warmer Regions, it is beft to break 
the Ground in Winter, efpecially if the Soil be 
ftiff and heavybut in colder Climates, it is beft 
to do it about the Vernal Equinox . 

The Ploughing with Oxen was common among 
the ancient Hufbandmen, both among the Greeks 
and Romans, and is at this Da)r alfo the common 
Practice of the Evglifh Hnfbandmen in the lTejl 
and Noith Parts in England, where the} r are more 
frequently ufed for drawing of Carriages, and in 
ether Works of Hufbandry, than Horfes, 
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In the next Place our Poet commends the fal 
lowing of Land for bringing of rich Crops, 


Ilia feges demiim vet is refpovdet avarz 
AgricoU , bis qua jolem , bis frigora fenjit: 

Iilius mmcvfd ivpenmt honea mejjes. 

Such Land he obferves (as appears in the fore¬ 
going Vcrfes) is the mod Fruitful, which has been 
four Times plough’d, that is, firft in the Winter, 
the next in the Spring, the third in Summer, and 
laftly in Winter. Again, this (Pliny tells) us is 
what Virgil means, when he commends fuch 
Grounds as had twice felt the Sun, and twice the 
Cold ^ which is to be underftood of the Spring 
and Summer Sun, and the Cold of two Winters * 
and this likewife is the Cuftom in many Parts of 
England, when we fallow Land to the utmoft* 
for befides the Benefit fuch Land receives from 
the Riches it imbibes from the Air, by being fre¬ 
quently expofed and turned up, in receives con- 
fiderable Advantage by being often plough'd, in 
having its Clods broken, and its Parts rendred free 
and open, which is of fervice for the good Growth 
of any Plant: But then we are caution’d firft, be¬ 
fore we Plough, to obferve the Seafons and the 
Winds, 


At pans ignotumferro qudtn feindim &quor , 

Ventos & barium ccdi pr&iijcere Morein , &c. 

This is given as a very neceffary Caution by 
Xenophon , Pliny , and Columella, that when when we 
fet about the Work, we may not be interrupted 
by ill Wheather^ and then to confider what kind 
of Seed, or Grain, the Soil will beft agree with, 
which is all in all, both in Hufbandry and Gar¬ 
dening, for there can be no Profit of our Towing, 
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if the Plant is not agreeable to the Soil it is 
planted in, 3 tis working againft the Stream. 

Our Poet in the next Place comes to direct 
the different Times of ploughing rich and poor 
Grounds. 

-- ——Ergo age , terra 

Pivgue fohm primis extemplo a menjibus amii , 

Fortes inveitant tauri: glebafqne jacevtes 
Pulvsrulenta coquat maturis folibus ajlas. 

At fi von fuerit tellus foecnvda, ftib ipfnm 
ArSvrnm tenui fat erit fufpender e Julco : 

Ittic officiant Utis nejrugibits berba \ 

Hie , Jlerilem exiguus ne defer at humor arenam. 

In the Spring he directs us to plough our fatter 
and richer Soils, that they may be benefited by 
Summers Sun $ and the poorer Land about the 
riling of A'.tiwus, which is in the Nones of Sep - 
tember $ but herein Virgil differs from Tbeophrajlus , 
who preferibes the ploughing of wet and clofe 
heavy Grounds in Summer, and light, loofe and 
lean Soil in Winter. In this poor Soil, fays Virgil , 
we mult not fuffer the Plough to go deep, leaft 
our Corn fhould be overrun with Weeds. But I 
have already explain’d this, in my Notes upon a 
former Chapter. Our Poet goes on : 

Alter vis idem 1 07if as cejfare vovales 
Ft fegvem patieie fitu durefeere campum . 

Here we are advifed to let our poorer and worn- 
out Grounds be fown every other Year, and to 
be fallow’d between whiles, for the recovery of 
its Strength. Of therefting of Ground, Xenophon , 
in his QEconomicks, agrees with Virgil in this, and 
feems to have borrow’d it from Pindar , Nem. od . nlt> 
Virgil now having taught us the peculiar Times 
for ploughing, according to the Natures of the 

feveraj 
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feveral Soils he proceeds to give Inftruciions for 
the meliorating of Ground, which he advifes by 
change of Seed, Stercoration, and feveral kinds of 
Compoft * the Reafon for the Firft, is, in regard 
the Earth, by receiving only one kind of Grain, 
comes to a Satiety, and Fructifies but poorly: 
Wherefore, bc-fides the refting of the Ground, it 
is rcqnifite to vary the Seed, as Lord Bacon tells 
us, in his Natural Hifftry. 

01 this Change of Seeds, Virgih Words are: 

Aut ibi jtava feres mutato fier e fan a $ 

Unde prius Utum Idiqua quajjante legumen 
Aut tenues foetus viti& y trijlifque lupivi 
Su/hiki is fragilcs cahmos , fylvamque fonantem. 

And is thus tranflated by Mr. Dryden: 

- where Vetches , Pulfe , and Tares have food , 

And Stalks vj Lupines grew (a Jlubborn iVooi) 

Th ' enfuing Seafon , in return may bea)\ 

The bearded Produtt of the Golden Tear. 

And then our Poet goes on to tell us, the Da¬ 
mage which Flax and Oats, and Poppies, do the 
Ground, by burning and confuming its Moifture. 
The Reafon tor the firft, Columella makes to be 
the Quality of the Plant, which, he fays, is of a 
hot Nature. The fecond, TbeophraJIus aftigns to 
the Number ot its Roots, which much exficcate 
and impoverifh the Earth. The third, which is 
the Poppy, is by Diagoras , and Erafjlratus , in Hi-, 
wjf, not only condemn’d for a foporiferous but a 
deadly Quality, proceeding not from Cold, as was 
anciently believed, but as the Chymifts, and Na- 
turalifts, have lately experienced, from a Narcos 
tick Sulphur, and bitter Salt inherent * which is 

as in Spirit of Wine,6?c. 


SUo found in hot Things, 
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In the next Place Virgil teaches us to manure 
our poor Grounds with Dung, and with Allies, 
which will be beneficial, notwithftanding this 
changing of Seeds, and fallowing of Ground. 


Sed tamen altervh facilis labor: arida tan turn 
Ke faturarc fmo pivgui pudeat fob-, neve 
Ejfa'tos dncrcm mmimdumjattare per agi os. 


Mr. Dryden gives us a good Tranflation of this: 


But fweet Vicijitudes of Rejf and Toil 
Male edfy Labour , and renew the Soil, 
l et fprir.kk fordid Apes all around , 

And load with fattening Dung thy fallow Ground. 


Here, after the refting of the Soil by change of 
Seed, which is a notable Piece of Hufhandry, he 
comes to the ufe of Dungs, which is themoft ordinary 
Way of meliorating Lands. We find, by Columel¬ 
la and Varro, that Sheeps Dung was accounted the 
beft, or Pidgeons Dung, and that of Kine-, and 
after that the Dung of Horfes, which is held to 
be fomewhat too hot, unlefs it is well rotted of 
mellow’d, or mix’d with fomething elle of a col¬ 
der Nature. The ordering of Dung is, if the 
Ground be Arable, to fpread it immediately be¬ 
fore ploughing, or Cowing, and Co plough it in, 
for if you fpread it long before, the Sun will 
drive out much of the Fa'tnefs of the Dung: But 
if it is Grazing Ground, then fpread it forr.ewhat 
late, before Winter, that the Sun may have the lefs 
Power to dry it up. It is generally receiv’d of 
Old, that dunging of Lauds, when the If'ejl W’ind 
blows, and in the Deereafe of the Moon, is of 
great Sendee to the Land; the Earth then, it 
feems, being more thirfty, and open to receive 
the Dung, as my Lord Bacon tells us. 


Among 
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Among thofe Subftances which have a Virtue 

of fertilizing of Ground, though they be not mere¬ 
ly Earth, Alhes excel, infomuch that the Coun¬ 
tries about /Etna and Vtfnvius , have forae Amends 
made them for the Milchiet done fometimes by 
their Irruptions, by the extraordinary Fruitfulnefs 
of the Soil, caufed by the Alhes fcattered about *, 
but it is not fuch Allies only, but any Alhes are 
enriching to Ground, whether they be Alhes of 
burnt Earths, or of Vegetables. 

In varying of Seeds, the Ancients obferved this 
Method, in fat Grounds, alter a Crop of Wheat, 
Rye or Barley, to fow them twice with Pulfe, 
and the third Year with Corn again. 

In indifferent Soils, after a Crop of Corn, to fow 
them thrice with Pulfe 5 and in poorer Grounds, to 
lay them Fallow. 

He next goes on to fhew the Benefit of burning 
of Lands. 

S&pe etienn forties iveevdere profuit agi os. See . 

But this I have already explain’d at large, in 
my Notes upon one of the foregoing Chapters. 
Our Author then goes on: 

Multuin adco, rafois glebas quifrangit inci tes, 
Vimhieafque trabit crates , jnvat arva *, 7 teqiie ilium 
Flava Ceres alto vcquicqnam fpettat Olympo : 

Et qui , profeiffo qv& fufehat aquore terga , 

Rurfns in obliqumn veifo perrttmpit aratro : 
Excercetqne frequens tell went, atque bnperat arvh . 

Mr. Ogleby tranfiates it thus: And nearer the 
Purpofe than Mr. Drydev. 

Much more Advantage to the Swain it yields 
1o ufe the Rake , than harrow forril Fields : 

Nor 
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Kor golden Ceres, from the lofty Skies 
Shall view his Labour with ; egardlefs Eyes . 

And who , athwart the Furrows plough's the Plain, 

7 ben breaks the Clods oblikely oer again 
Turning bis Team , and by a frequent Toil , 

TObedience brings a Dijobedient Soil. 

This breaking of the Clods is of great Service 
to Land, for rendring of it Fruitful, which the 
Rake will do more effectually than the Harrow, 
and crofs ploughing often repeated, will undoubt' 
edly reduce the more ftubborn Clods to (mall Parts $ 
this oblique Ploughing the Latins call’d generally 
Iterationem: But Sereins has miftaken the Time 
when it was to be done ; he telling us, it fliould 
be perform’d in the Autumn $ for Varro fays, it 
was perform’d in the Summer j Inter fol/liti- 
tim & Canicnlam ; Occafion and Iteration were 
Works which both tended to the fame End, tho’ 
the one was done with the Harrow, and the other 
with the Plough, yet their Defign was to break 
and leffen the Clods of the firft ploughing, fo as 
to render the Earth as fine as poflible. 

In the next Place, Virgil comes to fpeak of the 
fowing Seafon, and of the putting the Seed into 
the Ground, and its Treatment afterwards. 

Humid a foljlitia atquc hy ernes orate fenenas 
Agricol&: hybervo htijfima pulverefarra, 

L&tus ager: milio tantum fe Myfa cultu 
Jaclat, ipfa fuas ?nirantur Gar gar a mejfes , 

Quid dicam , ja3o qui femme commits arva 
Infequitm\ cwmilofque ruit male pingnis a rente ? 
Deivde fatis fiuvium inducit , rivofque fequentes ? 

Ft cum exujlus ager morientibns djlnat her bis, 

Ecce , fetpercilio clivof tramitis undam 
Elicit: ilia cadens raucum per levia murmur 
Sax a ciet 3 fcatebrifque arentia temper at arva . 


Which' 
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Which Mr. Dry den gives us thus in Englifli : 

Te Swains, invoke the Pow'rs who rule the Sky, 

For a moift Summer , and a Whiter dry: 

For Whiter Drought rewards the Peafants Pain, 

And broods Indulgent on the buryd Grain . 

Hence Myfia boafts her Harvejls y and the Top 
Of Gargarus admire the happy Crops. 

JFhenfirfl the Soil receives the fruitful Seed, 

Make no delay , but cover it with Speed: 

So fencd from Cold 3 the plyant Furrows break 
Before the furly Clod refijls the Rake . 

And call the Floods from high , tonijh aviaht 
With pregnant Streams , to fwell the teeming Grain . 
Then when the fiery Suns too fiercely play y 
And Jlnriveltd Ears on withering Stems decay. 

The wary Farmer on the Mountains brow 
XJndams his watry Stores , huge 7 orrents flow ; 
and ratling down the Rocks , large Moifhtre yield, 
Temp ring the thirjly Fever of the Field . 

Thefe Lines {hew us the Seafons mod proper 
for fowing 5 or rather, what Years will be the bed 
for the Welfare of Corn. This faying, of moift 
Summers, and dry Winters, which fhould be the 
Farmers Wifh, relates chiefly to ftiff Soils, which 
we find our Poet recommends for Corn* for if 
the Winter be over Moift, in fuch Grounds the 
Corn turns yellow, by the {landing of the Water, 
and grows Weak $ and if the Summer be dry, in 
fuch Soil, the Ground binds too hard, and reftrains 
its Nouriftiment 3 but if the Summer be wet, the 
Quality of the Air then is fuch, that no Water 
can lie long in fuch Ground, and the Ear will be 
fill’d to the Advantage of the Farmer; and be- 
fides, this Wifh is fo general, that it afFe&s the 
Sands, or light Lands likewife; for there is no 
Winter that can be fo dry, but that the lighted 
Land will be held together, and preferve Moifture 

enough 
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enough for the Support of Corn 3 and a wet Sum¬ 
mer muft certainly aflift fuch Ground, by keep¬ 
ing it continually impregnated with Moifiure. I 
have this Summer made an Experiment relating to 
the Nourifhment of Vegetables, which, in this 
Place may not be improper to infert $ it relates in 
particular to the Share of Nouriftnnent Plants re¬ 
ceive from Water, and from the Earth; I gather’d 
feveral Flowers and Fruits upon Branches, which 
I fet in plain Water for five or fix Days 3 fome of 
them, which delighted chiefly in dry Soils, in 
three Days Time had entirely loft their Verdure, 
and, I may fay, all Shew of Life } but thofe which 
were of fuch Kinds, as required moift Lands to 
grow in, were in good State at the End of the Week, 
only the Flowers they open'd while they were in 
the Ample Water, were paler by Degrees, ’till they 
had almoft loft their original Colour, which Ihew’d 
how much the principles of Colour in thofe Plants 
depended upon the Earth rather than the Water, 
for the Palenefs of the Flowers denoted a Weak- 


nefs in the Plant. Among thefe I had fome Plants 
which are naturally Natives and Inhabitants of 
Swamps, or Boggs, among which was a Branch of 
the Paffion Tree, with Fruit and Flower Buds, 
thefe outliv’d all the reft, and had no other feem- 
ing Want than of fome Body a little ftronger 
than Water to fupport them 3 they grew and re¬ 
peated their Bloffoming *, but the Shoots, which 
advanced near five Inches in Length during this 
Time, were fomewhat weak, but yet had a (hew* 
of Healthy and the Fruit of the Paffion Tree re¬ 
main’d as it was at firft, unlefs that it rather ap¬ 


pear’d duller in its Colour than at the firft, thefe 
gave me fome Notion of a lfifting my Spriggs with 
fomething more than Water, and prepar'd fome Bot¬ 
tles of Sand and Water,in which I put fuch a Quanti¬ 
ty of Sand, as to reach pretty near the Top, in thefe 

I fet 
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1 fet thy Plants, or Sprigs, which were /till alive 
in the common Water, putting into each Bottle a 
fmall Quantity of Nitre, and in four and twenty 
Hours the Fruit ol my Paflion Tree was fenfibly 
bigger, and fill’d fo much, that its Rind, or Co¬ 
vering, recover’d its former Verdure, and began 
to Ihine, as it will do in its greateftProfp'erity 
upon the Tree itfelf, fo that there is no# the 
greateft livelihood of its coming 1 to Perfection. I 
Ihould intimate howevef, that Tome of the Plants 
which had loft the Colour of their Blofforrts, while 
they were maintain’d by fimple Water,-being’put 
deep enough in the Bottles to be cover’d about 
two ’ Inches . with the Sand, have recover’d their 
Strength, enough to fho'W their Blofloins almoft of 
their primitive Colour ; and even thofe which do 
not toudh the Sand, receive,To much Benefit from 
it, that they have regain’d their Strength of-Co¬ 
lour iiy their Flowers, as much as the others! 1 This 

will fh^W us, how much Waiter is neceflaryTor the 
Support of Plantsfahd al'fo, how neceffary-Earth 
is likewife for their' NpUrilhment. -And I muft 
add likewife,, that ‘when ' my Window's- of the 
Room Whefe^they flood, were ■ {hut in the Night, 
I found, that toy Sprigs were fieble to the Touch 
the next Morning, and wanted that Springinefs 
which is common in.the Leaves of healthful 
Plants; but in an Hour after the Windows-were 
open’d, that they had a free Communication with 
the Air,' they'recover’d their Strength fo much, 
that one could difeern ho Difference between them 
and growing Plants. But there is this to be ob- 
ferved, ,thdt the Chamber where thefe Plants were 
kept,' opffiM'to a River three feveral-Ways, fo 
that the Effuvid riling from'the Water might have 
Tome Effect upon their fpungy Parts; Os a Spunge 
will fill'itfelf when the Air about it is ihoiftfand 
To become more weighty: So we may fee how 
necelfary it is that Plants (hould enjoy-a; freedom 

X in 
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in thefe three Elements, befides what Advantage 
the San is of to Plants. Here it is plain, that 
Plants are not all equally defign’d to draw Nou- 
rifhment from Water ■, nor by common Experience 
do we find, that Plants will profper with Earth 
alone, nor with both thefe without Air; but eve¬ 
ry Element muft be free to them, and not impo- 
fed upon them, fb that in the ftiff Soils, where 
Water lies flagnant among Com, it fpoils the 
Com, by making it turn yellow, and the too 
great Want of it fikewife is as injurious. 

It is alfo obfervable, the Harmony that there is 
between thefe Elements, a Plant cannot fubfift 
without the Concurrence of all thefe, and it is the 
fame with Filh too 5 for in the Trials I made a- 
feput. four - Years ago, of hatching die Spawn of 
Fifti in Earthen Pans, my Fifh would live very 
-WeiUmlhofe Pans which had Earth at the Bot¬ 
tom of ihe Water 5 but I could not keep them a- 
live, in thofe Pans where I had no Earth jo fup- 
port the Water •, and in feme young Fifh, which 
I caught when they were finall, and put into my 
Pans, l found that thofe of the fame hatching 
in the River from whence I took them, were, 
in Avtwrm, as big again as thofe I had kept in 
my Pans; which I fuppofe was, becaufe thofe 
of the River.had more Nourifhment from the Bo¬ 
dy of Earth and Water they enjoy’d, than mine 
bad in the. Pans: Though I gave them frefh Wa¬ 
ter from the fame River, every other Day, yet 
were they not near fo big, but were like Plants 
educated in Pots, in Proportion to thofe that have 
the whole Body oi Earth to feed from. But this 
Remark runs a little too far for my prefent Pur* 
pofe, F mo ft return to, my Subjett,. the ancient 
Proverb, to with for a dry Winter, and a moift 
Summer: This, as MacrchmSays, Virgi iffeems W 
have taken from the moft primitive Prefcripts of 


Jffliiaw.Hofeandry, expreft in thefe Yerfes, 
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Biberno pidvere , verno luto 9 
Grandia farra, Camille metes. 


3 * 9 . 


That is, 

I 

Winter Dull 




But of this Seafon, Pliny fays, that many anti¬ 
cipate the Time of fowing, and begin after the 
Eleventh of the Autumnal Equinox, the Conftella- 
tion Corona then riling, when, for certain Days, 
there is a conftant fall of Rain. It was a certain 
Rale, not to fow before the Rains began to fall; 
fo that the fitteft Time for it was, at the fetting 
of the Pleiades * which, among the Ancients, was 
the moft legitimate Seafon $ as from the Teftimo 
pies of Hejioi , Xenophon, Theophrajhis and Pliny 
But Pliny feems to contradict our Author, concern 
ifig the Advantage of a dry Winter for Com 
when he tells us, that both Com and Plants af- 
reft lqng Snows. However, it is obferved by Tome 
of the Ancients, that Dull helps the Fruitfulnefs 
of Trees, and Vines efpecially, infomuch, that 
they call Dull upon them on Purpofe: And they 
note, that thofe Countries where the Fields and 
Ways were moft dully, brought the beft Grapes. 
But this Excellence of the Grape, in fuch dully 
Places, moft not be underftood to proceed from 
the _I)uft which fettled among the Leaves and 
Fruit, but. as it intimates, a light fandy Soil, 
which will produce more Dull than any other 
Soil; for Experience {hews us, ■ that fuch light Soils 
are the heft for Grapes. 

In the next Place, what Virgil fays, concerning 
the covering the Seed as foon as ’tis fown, is cer¬ 
tainly very proper, that the frefh Moifture of the 
Earth may be clos’d to it-, and alfo, the raking 
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the Ground, while the Clods are frefh and tender, 
will contribute to make the Ground fine. : 

Gargarus , is, by fome, taken for the Top of 
Mount Ida, after Servius. But Macrobius, lib. 5. 
cap. 20. fuppofes it, with a good deal of Reafon, 
to be a City at the Foot of Ida , celebrated for the 
fertility ol its Soil, occaiion’d by the defcent of 
Rain from the Mountains, kindly overflowing the 
Level, which brings with it an enriching Slime 
andCompoft. 

■ Dcnids fatis jhtvhtm ir.ducit, &c. 


This Method of watering of Corn Grounds, 
mentioned by Virgil in thefe Lines, is not com- 
-monly pradtifed in ■ England t, though, in my Opi- 
■ nion, were it done difcretely, it would turn to 
i vbry good Profit in fome Lands 5 for in many 
Cafes, the Irregation of Lands is better than any 
< Manure. It is done two Ways, the one, by let¬ 
ting in, and {hutting but of Waters, at feafonable 
‘ -Times; this Way ferves only for Meadows which 
are near Rivers. 

" -The other Way is to bring Waters from fome 
■hanging Grounds where there are Springs, into 
; the lower Grounds, carrying it in long Gutters, 

• and from thofe Furrows drawing it traverfe to 
■fpread the Water-, - this Water is the richer if it 
come3 from fruitful Grounds, becaufe it walhes 

- fome of the Fatnefs of thofe Grounds as it paffes 

• through them; and commonly, where there -are 
great Overflowings in the Fens, the drawing them 
in the Winter, makes the following Summer more 
Fruitful. The Reafon may be, as Lord Bacon ob- 

V ferves, becaufe it. keeps the Ground warm, and 

• notirifhes it j and in rhe Summer, it cools and re- 

- frefhes it- 
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(jjhnd, quiy fte gravidis procumbat cubnus ar?Jti $ 9 
Luxwiem fegettmi tenera depafcit in berba y 
Cum primum fulcos aquantfata ? -* 

% 

That is, in Mr. Dry dens Verfion, 


And left tbe Stem , too feeble for the Fi eight, 

Should fcarce JuJlabt the Head’s unwieldy Weight ;. 
Sends in his feeding Flocks, betimes t'invade, 

The rifmg Bulk of the luxuriant-Blade, 

. E’er yet th', affiring Of spring of the Grain 
O'ertops the Ridges of tbe furrow'd Plain. 


But this watering commonly, makes the-Corn 
{hoot with too much Luxuriance, or grow, Rank, 
as.the Farmers Term it; and.therefore, in fiich a 
Cafe, they.cannot hope for.a tolerable Crop, un- 
lefs they cheque its over Vigour,-which they com-, 
monly do, by feeding it with Sheep; but then it 
muft be done before it begins! toftalk, for then to 
feed it would deftroy it; but .while it is in the 
Grafs, or Blade, the cropping qf its Top makes its 
Root fpread, and put out many Stalks which will 
not bring their Ears overcharged with Grain, fo 
as to lodge upon the Ground, which the Cqrn, in 

its firft growth would be apt to do, and is the 
meaning of Virgil. Pliny alfo tells us, that about 
Babylon, they ufed to mow their Corn twice,- and 
then'to turn ;inj their! Sheep. And Columella men¬ 
tions the cutting of green Corn for Fodder, and 
feeding it,- after which it ftands for a Crop; as 
may be obferv’d in the former Part of this Work 
The next material Obfervation of Virgil, is: 


* 

Nec tamen (h&c cum fmt homhmque, boumque Let- 

bores 

Verfando terram experti) nihil improbus anfer , 
Strymoni&que grnes , & amctris intuba fbrjs, 

Offichoit, ant Umbra meet. 1 — 7. 

X 3 That 

3 » ;n 
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That is, 

JVor jet tie Ploughman , nor the lah’ring Steer , 

With all their Toil, can make a fruitful Tear 9 
Jf glutton Qeefe, and the jhymonian Crane, 

With foreign Troops invade the tender Grainy 
And lowering JV'eedz Malignant Shadows yield , 

And fpreadivg Succry choah the rifmg Field* 

\ * . * 

Virgil here direfts-the Farmer to beware of four 
great Enemies to Cora, Geefe, Cranes,. Succory, 
and Shade ■, the firft are very deftrufltive to all 
yound Buds and Shoots, for they crop every thing 
they can come at, that is green and tender y and 
then their Dung is very injurious to- Herbs, as Co- 
hmella, Varro, and: Paladins obferves: And befides, 
their broad web'd Feet do a great deal of Mif- 
chief to Corn, flatting it down in a wet Seafon. 

Secondly, the Crane is taken notice of for the 
Damage it does to Corn-, but I fuppofe, for no 
Other Particular than what is obfervable in other 
Fowls, unlefs the Bung of the Crane is as injilt 
lions to Ground as that of the Goofe, or, as Cob- 
snella mentions, of ail Water Fowls, and the Crane 
may well be reckon’d one of them, from its con* 
ftant frequenting watry Places, and its Food, 
which is the fame with that of the other arophi* 

bious Fowls. . 

Thirdly, the Ivtvhis r or Endive, is faid to be 
hurtful two Ways, as Tunebvs obferves, firft, by 
the fpreading of its. Roots, which drain the Juice 
of the Earth, and rob the Com: and in the next 
Place, as it is a great inviter of Geefe, who af¬ 
fect this Herb extremely. 

• Fourthly, Shade is hurtful to Corn, whether 
it be occafion’d by Trees which drip upon the 
Corn, the fame Time they keep the Sun- from it, 
or by any other’ Means, which prevents the Heat of 
the Sun from c oming st the Corn •, where it hap- 
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pens to be the firft, there we always find the Com, 
or Grafs, run up with fmall Spindles, and un¬ 
profitable Ears, becaufe the Roots of the Trees 
impoverilh the Ground, and the Boughs keep the 
Rains from penetrating as they fhould do, to re¬ 
vive the Earth 5 and the Drip too, if it as from a 
Tree, or Plant with bitter Juices,, will alfo Poi- 
fon the Ground, fo that nothing can grow under 
fome kinds of Trees for that Reafon. The Wal¬ 
nut, Firr, Pine, and Juniper, Vlhj reckons to pro¬ 
duce deadly Confequences to Plants that grow 
under them but yet they are not fo malign, but 
that fome Plants will outbrave their evil Difpo- 
fitions, though but few * therefore Plivy is much in 
the right, when he fays, that it is of Copfkjuence 
for a Farmer to know what Plants receive either 
Nourifhment or Detriment by Shade, fome Plants 
thriving more in the Shade than Skin, as Straw¬ 
berries, and Bays, and Ivy, &c. 

But if our Corn happens only to be debafr’d 
from the Sun by the Situation of fome Hill, or 
Mountain, or fome other Body, without having 
the Ground impoverilh’d by, the Roots of Trees, 
or Plants, or unwholfome Drips, yet this Corn 
cannot produce fuch large Ears, or fo full Grain, 
as that which has the Benefit of the Sun to dl- 


geft, or ripen the Juices in the Plant, which muft 
be done before the Plant can bear Fruit •. but in 
fuch fhady Places we fhall have our Corn grow 
very rank, and ftrong in its Straw, which is al¬ 
ways obfervable in every Plant that grows in the 
Shade: But then, as I have often faid, fuch Luxu¬ 
riance is always an Enemy to fruitfulnels -, but 
the Sun takes off the too abundant watery Jui¬ 
ces, and digefts the reft for bringing of Fruit. 

But thefe Evils are not yet all which the Far¬ 
mer is to arm againft, fays Virgil, 
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Mox & fnimentis labor. Additm: itt mala Culmos 

Ejfet robigo, fegnifque horreret hi arvis 
Car duos: hit e remit fegetes, fubit afperafylva , 
Lapp&qve,. tnbuVique: inter,que nitentia. cult a 
. hifelix lolium & forties domhiantur avena, 

^uod nif & aJfiduifiertamhifeSabere raj}yis } &c. 

% ^ 

« 

. - r 

’ •« ' 

That, is, as,Mr. Dry den gives it us: 

% 

% 

; . * >7 4 ' 1 ^ - « 

..Sogii was bis. Labour jdouvl d to the Swain, 

And bljjiing Mitdejpfblachied^ all hjs Qvain $ 
Tovgb ThiJHes cbaak'.d the Fields, and kill'd the C0111, 
And an. unthrifty Crop of' Weeds was born j 
.., Then Burrs and Brambles ’ <iw unbidden Crew 
. Of gracelefs Gnefts f tiff niibfippy Field fpbdue: 

And. Oats unblejf, #nd Darnel domineers[ 

And /boots its Head above the fining Ears •. 

. So. thatf iinlefs the Xand with daily Care 
Is emend, and with ait Iron V'ar V . 

Of ftakes and Harrow, "theproud Foes expelt See, 


• • 


.We find here a.frefii.’Scene of Mifchief, from 
the Mildew in tie. ‘firft Place, which’ is here 
call’d Robigo, and by feme Rubigo,' is the Smut 
in Corn, whichv often fpoils whole Fields, or 
Crops, of Grain'j for, where this happens in 
any Quantity to diftinguifh itfelf, it. fpoils the 
whole Parcel of Cqrn for Sale, and renders it 
unwholfome to b'e. iifed in Flower or Meal; or 
to be fown, we mu ft certainly exped our Crop to 
producer great deal of if Scaliger , on Tbedphrafius, 
tells us, that Smut,'or Mildew, is ,a certain Pu- 
. trefadion, when the Dew, or Rain, that is lodg’d 
. in the Ears of Corn, is not lhaken off, .but by the 
adventitious Heat of the Sun corrupts and puri¬ 
fies. It is fuppofed, that this Difeafe happens 
pioft in' enclofed Grounds, where the Air is more 
clofe than in Hills or Champain. ’ The Remedy of 
this, fays P%, is by flicking Laurel Branches 

1 ' ^ * 4 # V ^ • 

in 
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in the Ground (that is, what we call the BayJ . 
which will draw the blalting Vapour to them ; * 
and for this End were the Feafts, call’d Riibiga -, 
lia,. inftituted by Nma, in the Eleventh Year 
of his Reign. But I differ in Opinion from Sea -.. 
liter , that this Smut in Corn is the Effect of' 
Putrifadtion: My Opinion is, that, all Blights, 
proceed from Infects, for befides the Obferva-: 
tjons.r have made with Mifcmfcopes, upon the 
Slack in Corn, which plainly dilcovers it to be. 
the Eggs of Inftdts; there is a certain Remedy, 
found againft it, by Colonel Plummer, late .of' 
Hertfordllme, which conlifts in fteeping of Corn 
before it is fown, by wh -ch thefe -peftiferous Eggs 
are deftroy’d ; fo that the Corn fteep’d,.as he tli- 
redts, will not produce any fmutty Corn. The 
Receipt for making this Brine, for fteeping of 
Corn, is in my Monthly Waitings. 

The next Mifchiefs mentioned by Virgil to of¬ 
fend the Hufbandman, are Weeds, fuch as Thirties, 
Briars, Burdocks, Caltrops, Darnel, and Barren 
or Wild Oats. Plivy, I think, is much out of the 
Way, -when he makes thefe, viz, the Car duns. 
Lappa, Tribulus, and Lolium to be Difeafcs of Corn* 
no lefs than the Rohm, or Smut; r for if the Seeds 
were not fown with the Corh,'of the Seeds of 
thefe Weeds were riot in the Ground before the 
Corn was fown, the Plants would.not appear. 
But yet, it feems, that the Ancients were ftrong- 
ly poffeft of an Opinion for Equivocal Genera¬ 
tion, and even of the Metamor'pbojis ' of Plants; 
though the Obfervations which havp. been made 
in our Times plainly convince us, _ that-.there is 
no natural Production, either in the:Vegetable or 
Animal Kingdom, but what comes .from the Egg 
of fome Parent Plant, or Animal V fo that the 
Weeds here mentioned by Virgil, are not to' be 
fuppos’d the only Kinds that w,ill fpoil Corn, but 
|py others that would yield as much Shade, and 

rob 
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tob the Earth as much of its Nourifhment, would 
annoy Com as much as thefe, if the Seeds of 
them happen’d to be fown among the Corn, or 
lie in the Ground before the Corn was fown. But 
it would have been tedious for Virgil to have men* 
tinned more, he has laid enough, to warn usa* 
gainft the evil Effefl of Weeds among Corn, and 
has prefcribed a general Remedy agamft all man* 
ner of Weeds, in breaking the Ground continually 1 
with Rakes, or Houghs, which our modern Practice 
fiiews us, is the feeift Way of deftroying Weeds. 
Virgil comes in the next Place to defcribe fuch 

Tools as are proper for the Hufbandman. 

0 

4 • . f I 

* 

XXcertSutn & qua flnt Juris agreflibus arm : 

: '^ueu jtite‘ 7kc potuere Seri, nec furgere meffes 
* VdffiU & 'infle'xi primum grave robur aratri, 

Tardaque Eleufitta matris volventia pldtiflra, 
Trihuldqiie ,* traheaque , & iniquopondere rajlri: 

" Vitgea prdterea Celei vilifqut fvpellex 9 
: Arbtitea crates > & myflica vannus lacchi. 

4 * * * 

I {hould have' given my Reader Mr. Dry lens 
Verfion of thefe Lines, but that there is no man¬ 
ner of Agreement between the Tools he mentions, 
and thofe which ate recommended by Virgil fo 
that Mr. Ogleby s Tranflation being more to the Pur* 

pole, it may fupply the Place. 

- * / • 

The lardy Ploughmans Tools we next mufl htow, 
Which'wanting, we can neither Reap, nor Sow. 
jt heavy though of crooked Oak, a Share, 

And the flow wleetd Eluflne Mothers Carr , 

Sledges, and Ftnls, Rakes ponderous enough j 
Fine Ofler Eajlets, Country Houfbold fluff, 

Hurdles, and lafl, laccvs myllick Van. 

It appears fry Columella, and Paladius, that the 

Aficienfs had more than one Sort of Plough* for, 

in 
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is the firft Place, we find, that the federal Ditee- 

tion9 they give U9 for breaking, or turning up the 
Ground, cannot be done with one Plough. Where 
they only direft us to raife the Surface not two 
Inches, which they tell ns, mud be done with the 
Plough •, it muff be of a different Sort from that which 
they direct us to plough deep with; and Paladius fays, 
Ploughs are Single, or if the Country be Plain, there 
they ufe ear'd Ploughs, to raife the Land in high 
Ridges, to preferve the Com from the Wet of the 
Winter. But I fhall give a view of what I fup* 
pof? their Ploughs were, in a Table of Inftruments 
ufed in Hulbandry. The Vonis, or Vomr, is un¬ 
doubtedly the Ploughlhare, as Vlaujbrmn is a Cart, 
or Waggon; the Tribida, which is here tranflated 
a Flail, was by no means fuch an Inftruraent as 
the Flail of our Times, though perhaps it might 
be ufed fome Way in the Separating of Com 
from the Stalks-, I conclude from the Name Tn- 
buh, it Ihould reprefent that Inlfrument ufed in 
War, call’d a Caltrop, fet with Spikes, to-keep off the 
Enemies Horfe as the Plant called Tribulus bat 
that.Name from the Burrs which it bears, relent 
bling that Inlfrument, which I fhall further Ex¬ 
plain in the Table. The Trabea, or Traba, was a / 
Vehicle without Wheels, properly a Sled; and 
the Rajlrum was undoubted ly a Rake, or Harrow, 
j. e. an Inlfrument fet with Iron, or Wooden 
Teeth, to break the Clods of the Earth finer than 
the Plough will do; fo like wife was the Occa, either 
a Rake, or Harrow, or Hacker, from whence Occatio , 
which is the Work of breaking the greater Glebes 
of Earth into fmaller Pieces. The Vrrgea fnpellex, 
which Mr. Ogleby tranflates Ofier Balkets, feems 
proper enough, though it means likewife any 
Sort of Houlhold Stuff made of Wicker. The 

Arbutea 
in the 


Crates, fays the Commentator upon Virgil, 
Delpbin Edition, are Hurdles made with 

the 






the Shoots of the Tree call’d Arbutus, which we 
find are very tough, and eafy to bend, and was 
certainly the Meaning of Virgil, who ufes Arbuta, 
as well as Arbutus, .Eel, 3. 1 82. for the Straw¬ 


berry Tree, which was alfo admir’d by the An¬ 
cients for its, agreeable Shade,-as Horace, 



* 

1 • • 

• 

1. This, concerning the Arbutus , I the rather take 
Notice of, becaufe when I (hall by and by,« (peak 
of the Graffings. of. the Ancients, it will be a 
Note of further-Ufe than to (hew that the An¬ 
cients made Hurdles of it. TheJnext is the Van,' 
or Fan,' for;winding of Corn, as the Farmers'ex-> 
prefs it, which feparates the. Grain from the Chaff, 
Concerning .which there can: be no difpute* 

^ r • r- * 

ii , 

. Vminus, i • e. crib,rum, veil ventilabrum frumentarium 

0 

iiX \ . • 1.V.V1 ' •'» ‘ .• « 

^ When Vitgil has given us an Account of the Ini 
Jlriiments \ufed in. Hufbandry, he proceeds to the 
preparing the Aria, or, as we term it, the Thraflii 
ing Flour, : 

..... # 1 . 

i.. ^ i • ' . t * . ' 1 ‘ 1 

h Area cmpriiAts‘tngenti aquanda cylindro, 

. Et vertevda Manu, & cretajolidanda tenact : : *, 

: Ne fubeatit berte, mt pulvere vitfa'fatifcat • . • 
Turn vans, illudunt peftes. : 

0 4 

• ' . r.. •• 

By Mr. Drydeii. thus: \ 


• %* % ♦ l # 

Helve of comment Depth, your tbrajhmg Floor ■,' 
Zf/tS temper'd -Ct^ then fill and face it. o'er: 

And let the weighty Roller run the Round, 

To fmootb,th‘ unequal Surface of the Ground ; 

Left crack'd with. Sumner. Heats, the flooring flies 
Or jinks, and.ibro. the Cramies Weeds arife.- 
Forfundry Foes the rural Realm furromd, 8 cc. 

Mr 
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Mr. Dryini is pretty near the Senfe of Virgil 
in this Tranflation, but miftakes in making Creta 
to fignify Clay in this Place, though fometiines it 
has been fo underftood 5 but here, Virgil certain¬ 
ly means Chalk, which will bind, without being 
fubject to crack by the Summers Heat, or to breed 
Weeds, both which Clay is fubjedt to: But be 
this as it will, Cato , and Columella , have ftill given 
us an Improvement upon what Virgil has directed; 
Cato fays, let the Earth of the Surface be a..little 
(tir’d, and then fpread well over .with Lees of 
Oyl, to mellow and ftrengthen it, and when it is 
well foak’d and broken, it mult be levell’d with 
a Roller, or Beater, and being then well fmooth’d 
and plain’d, it will not be molelted with Ants, 
and becomes fo folid, that when it Rains it will 
not be miery. Columella tells us, that after the Sur¬ 
face is dug and levell’d, we muff ftrew it oyer 
with Chaff, and Lees of Oyl, then with a Ram¬ 
mer, or a Stone, mud be beaten, or prefs’d, ’till 
it-be dole and well fettled, and then againbrew¬ 
ing fome Chaff over it, we may leave it to he 
• dry’d by the Sun, and it will become very firm 
and-hard, fo that no Vermin, either Ants or Mice, 
&c. will harm it. This Floor, fays Varro, Ihould 
be placed upon fome Eminence, and Ihould lie 
round, and rifing in the Middle, that when ;it 
Rains, the wet may quickly tun off. But this 
Ihap’d Floor is by no means convenient for 
Thralhing with the Flail that is now in Ufe; 
though it might be the befi: for Thrafhing after 
the Manner of the Ancients. 


The nest Thing we have to confider is, what 
Virgil obferves concerning the Progvojlich of a 
Plentiful Year, or of the contrary. 


■Covtmphtor item, cum ferux phtrima fylvis 
' b'Jurt hi florem & ramos c urvabit oler.tes: 


Si 
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Si fuperant fetus, pariter frmenta fequentur 
Magnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore . 

Atf luxvria fdiorum exuberat umbra 
Xf&piicqum pingues paled teret area culmos . 

Which Mr- Dryden gives us thus in Englijh : 

Mark veil the flow ring Almonds of the Wood, 

If od’roas Bloms the bearing Branches load. 

The Glebe viR Anfver to the Sylvan Reign, 

Great Heats will follow , and large Crops of Grain» 
But if a Wood of Leaves oerjbade the Tree, 

Such, and fo Barren , will thy Harvejl be: 

In vein toe Hind Jball vex the tbrajlmig Floor , 

Tor empty Chaff and Straw will be thy Store , 

The Commentator upon Virgil, in Ufotn Delpb. 
agrees with Mr. Dryden, that Nux is, in this 
Place, taken for the Almond, which, by the A- 
bnndance of its Flowers, indicates a full and 
fruitful Year-, Nuds, lays he, vcai& font facies: 
emygdalam lie inteliguit rei rnjlica foriptores, cujus 
fores fertiGtatis indicium ejfe fatuunt. But I can¬ 
not help dilTeuting from both their Opinions; 
for, in the firft Place, the Almond never was a 
Plant of the Wood in Italy, where Virgil Writ this 
Piece ; for it is eafy to prove, from all the Roman 
Writers of Plants, as well as the Writers of Plants 
in the Time of tie Romans, that it was brought, 
among other rare Fruits, to Italy, from Greece-, 
and Gdumella, and the other Scriptores de re ruftica, 
gives us very particular Rules {or its Culture, 
which they would not have done, if it had been 
a Plant of the Woods, or growing Wild. Then 
Mr. Dryden makes the Flowers, or Blofloms of 
this Nut, which he calls the Almond, to be fweet 
feented which Perfection is not found in any of 

the Almond Blolfoms that 1 have examin’d. But 

Virgil 
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Virgil does not fay one Word of Od’rous Blooms ; 
but tells us only, that when the Nut is loaded 
with Flowers, we are to expeft a rich Crop, and 
a hot Summer. But it feems to me to be very 
plain, that the Nut hear meant is the Hazel, 
whofe plentiful flow’ring at this Day is a Proverb 
among the Country People, that the fame Year 
will bring a plentiful Harveft: And though 1 am 
not very apt to fall in with every old cudomary 
Saying that I hear, yet there may be fome Rea- 
fon for joining with the common Voice in thia 
Cafe, for the Hazle puts out its Flowers, or Cat¬ 
kins, fo as to be fully blown in December , or Ja¬ 
nuary, as the Seafon happens to be more or left 
favourable; and then if the Winter has been 
mil’d and dry, thefe Catkins appear always in 
vaft Numbers, and blofiom in full Perfection; o- 
therways, if the Winter has been very wet, and 
has had a large Share of Fro (I, thefe Catkins, tho’ 
they were before eliding in the Tree, will not 
have Strength enough to open in Perfe&ion, or at 
bed not above a tenth Part of them, as any one 
may eafily obferve. Thefe Trees, by a wet Win¬ 
ter, will Sing off their Catkins while they are 
in the Bud, without ever opening at all. We 

mud however obferve, en pa,ff.'ant ,.:that the Cat¬ 
kins, when they are fully perfett, are near three 
Inches long, and cover’d with Dud; and what I 
fpeak of as Imperfeft, and drop from the Tree, 
are not above an Inch long, and have no Dud at 
all upon them. Now when the Hazle has had the 
Benefit of a mild and dry Winter, it abounds in 
Blofloms; and, as we have obferv’d before, Virgil 
recommends a dry Winter, and wet Summer for 
Corn; fo that then, what is beneficial to the Ha¬ 
zle, is beneficial to Corn. But again we mud: 
take Notice, that wet Winters fill the Hazle fo 

full of Moidure, that the two great Quantity of 

* 1 - • 

Juices 
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Juices call off its Flowers, and the faffle Caufe 
will make it fhoot luxuriant in Leaves; and the 
Corn being influenced, like the Hazle, by a wet 
Winter, muii neceffarily bring a luxuriant Straw 
and Blade, with an unfruitful Ear. But mote of 
this may be feen in the former Part of this Work. 

But i conceive there will be an Objection to 
what I have Paid, concerning the Bloffoms of the 
Nut not being fweet fcented, becaufe, befides the 
Authority cf Mr. Dryden, who, I believe, was a 
Very good Poet, my Opinion is not agreeable to the 
Le&ion given us by the Annotator, in the Delphin 
Edition of. Virgil, who reads, inftead of 

■ 

9 

—-- cm fc vux plurima fylvis 

Induct ht fiorem, Cf ramos curvabit olentes ; 

Cum hi fylvis multa nux vejllet fe foribus & demit • 
tet ramos odoriferas ; which he takes from Olentes, 
becaufe, I fuppofe, both him and Mr. Dryden were 
willing to render every thing in fo good a Poem 
in the moll noble Manner they could; and there¬ 
fore made an Almond of the HaZle Nut, becaufe 
an Almond is the mod noble of all the Nuts, anil 
the molt noble Fruit, as well as the fweeteft Flow¬ 
ers, mull certainly make the bell Figure in a 
Poem. But we muft confider, this is a Poem upon 
Bufinefs, where FaQs mull be related as they are, 
or it would be of no Ufe ; and I think, whoever 
Tranflates it as it fhould be, ought to hate the 
flriadl regard to the Defign of the Poem', which 
is Hufbandry; fo good, that the greateft Bart of 
what we pradtife at this Day in England is agree¬ 
able to it-, began, perhaps, when the komaiis were 
among us; and it may be, kept up by Particulars, 
Who were Judges of thefe Georgies. Blit yet, 
there are many Things in this Work which are not 

tmderllood, a'iid fo Have bee'h laid afide as dfelefs, 

or 
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or again# Reafon. For‘ my Part, I would' corttri- 

bute as rniich 1 as lay in my Power, in tfiai Part 

that immediately related to Hufbandry; 'but- for 

any thingielfe* it .is beyond/my Pretentions;, : 1 

This Word Vlefit'es, I make np'doubt, every one 

will allow, comes from Oteo, he. which is under¬ 
lie j ■a.iuuj. ■c-K-r.j _ 


to 


4 


Secondly/ 'Creflere, to grow to increafe, ab iilo^eie 
mule Olo't'} eriy'biiic Olefco f? Compojiia', biiit 'OUfa 
Met. And the third, which is-wide from our 

Porpofe, ipbelerty to lofe, ab ltlv imde aboles i 
But the fedond ■Signification is the moft Rdhfpna- 
ble to hand in this Place, becaufe there is not 
any Sort of, Nut that grows in Europe, which has 
BloiToms that are fweet fcenfed ;"fo that ramoi'cur- 
vabit heiit'es' ftreans no more than the- bdhhM of. 


the Branchy by the Weight of the BloiToms. tr 
From-lall" which'we may gather, 'that “w, hen 
the HazePhas' a ; prdrnifiiig proTpeift of Fertility, 
we may haW the fame Hopes 1 :of our V'-orn, 
becaufe they both: depend upon’ the fame ^Tem¬ 
per of. Seafons 1 } dr when the ■ Hazle run's *wilil 
in Leaves, and is unfruitfii'l, we 'may, exped): a 
luxuriant Blade, and an empty" Ear.' This is a 

-• - - ' -W.-c, fr 

dore, in Natural Probl.cap. .17. and Philo, in the 
Life of Mofes, Tib. 2. ’ My' Lord Bacon, in his Na¬ 
tural Hiftoryf commends if as a Matter of Advan¬ 
tage arid Profit (il it be not 1 .toh- Corijeflfural to 
venture upon) to'difeern by fuch‘Signs' and 'Prog- 
nofticlcs,in the Beginning of the.Year, what Corn, 
Herbs or Fruits, are-like td be Plenty^ .or Scarcity $ 
fothat tfjofe that are.like to be in,Plenty, may 
be bargained Tot upon the Ground; ay the old.',Re¬ 
lation wai'bf'Thdiii, who, to ihewhow eaiy it was 
lor a Philbfobher .to be Rich (if'he would giv.his 
Mind to it) when he forefaw a great Plenty bf 0. 

Y lives, 


* 
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livfes, made a Monopoly of them •, and lb, yvhen thei;e 
is a Profpecfc of Scarcity, one might reap Advan¬ 
tage by keeping the old Store; we. may take this 
for a certain Rule, that all Fruit Trees, in a very 
dry hot Summer, will difpofe themfelves for bear¬ 
ing Plentifully the following Year, as we may 
remark by examining the Buds, which may be 
found upon them a little after Midfummer, for 
then all the BlofToms, which will open the fol¬ 
lowing Spring, are exifting in the Buds. The 
Time, which fhould be dry for this Purpofe, is 
from March to the End of May ; and efpecially a 
dry Winter will help the Trees for bearing. 

Virgil goes on, 

Semina vidi equidem multos medicare ferentes 
Et vitro priiis, & nigra perfimdere amwrca, &C. 

* 

Which Preparation for the enriching of Seed, 
and what he fays in the following Lines concern¬ 
ing the changing of Seeds, to keep our Corn from de¬ 
generating, I have already explain’d in my Notes 
upon one of the foregoing Chapters. 

After this, Virgil begins to enumerate the feve- 
lal Ccnftellations t which fhould be regarded by 
the fiufbandmam ' 

r • * « I 

4 

Prsterea tam funt Arthcri Jidera nobis 
H&dormque dies fervandi, & lucidus anguis ; 

Quam qiiibus in patridm ventofa per squora veRis 
Pontus & ojhiferi fauces tentantur Abydi. 

Thus EngliQid by Mr. Drydem 

A 7 or mujl the Ploughman lefs obferve the Skies 
iVben the Kids,. Dragon, and ArRurus rife. 

Then Sailors homeward'bent, who cut their JVay 
Thro HeKs fiormy Streigbts, and Oyfter breeding See* 


# 
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And fo goes on to mention the feveral Stars 
which fhould inform us, by their rifing and fet- 
ting, when to fow or reap our feveral Crops. But 
as I have had Occafion already to be pretty large 
upon that Head, in my fecond Chapter of this 
Work, from Columella, and other of the ancient 
Writers of Hufbandry, I fhall rather refer my 
Reader to that Part of the Work, than repeat it5 
for I find it contains the fame Matter which we 
find here mentioned by Virgil. 

Having now learn’d how to fow and gather 
our Corn •, Virgil next goes on to tell us what is to 
be done at Home, when the Weather is too cold for 
the Works of the Fields. 


r «. 


Frigidus agricolam ft quando contlnet imber: 
Malta j forent qua viox ccelo properania fereno, 
Maturate datur: durum procudit arator 
Vomer is obttiji detitcm, cavat arbor e lintres: 

Aut pecoriJtgnum, ant mtmeros impreffit acervhi ■ 
Exactimt alii vallos, furcafqne bicams 
Atque Amerim par ant lento, retinacula vitu ; 
Nunc facilis rnbed texatur ffcina virga : 

Nunc torrete igni frages , mute frangite faxo, ■ ■ 

$ 

Thus in Engliih, by Mr. Dryden: 

4 

But when cold IVeather, ard continu'd Rain , 

The lab'ring Fahner in his Hoiife refrain * ' 

Let hint forecajl bis Work with timely Care, 

IWncb elfe is huddled , when the Skies are fair. 
Then let him Mark his Sheep , or Phet the finning 
Share \ 

Or hollow Trees for Troughs •, or number oer 
His Sacks, or Meafure his ineredjing Storey 
Or Jbarpen Stakes , or head the Forks , or twine 
The fallow Twiggs to tie the Jh'dggling Vine 5 * 


r f 


* 4 


•• 


• \ 
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Or 
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Or Wicker Bajkets weave, or Air the Corn, 

Or -Graia betwixt two Marbles turn. 

* 

The fallow Twiggs here mentioned, are of that 
Sort, call’d by the ancient Writers of Hufbandry, 
Amemes, and bear the Name at this Day in the 
South Parts of France. I have treated of them 

% * ■ « ft ^ 

at large in the foregoing Chapter. 

Mr .Dryden feemsto miftake the leaning of 

• ft 

Nunc torrete igni fruges, mmc frangite faxo. 

Which he Englifhes to p.ir the Corn, and then 
to grind it between two Marbles. This indeed 
might pafs well enough, if the Romans had ma¬ 
naged their Corn as we do now in England,: But 
they had .a very different Manner, as Columella 
tells us, who lived after Virgil, for there we learn, 
that what-we tranilate. the. Thralhing Floor of 
the Ancients, was, only an., Aria, where, by means 
of a Jribuhts, thfeydivided the Corn from the 
Straw in: a grofs Mannerybut did not feparate the 
Com from the Hufk, as we may obferve, by the 
Pains they took afterwards in fteeping and parch¬ 
ing it, before it was fit to be put into the Mor¬ 
tar to be beaten 5 and, as we are ,told, thefe feve- 
ral Works were fome{imes repeated two or three 
Timesover, before they could get the?,, Grain clear 
of the Hufk, to make it fit for Pultage; for they 
did not ufe it in Bread, as we do. But this I have 
treated of at large, . in a foregoing^ Chapter, rela¬ 
ting to the Fmnentum. and Adorenm ; fo that this 
Line of Virgih means'no more than the drying, 
of parching the Corn by the Fire, and then beat¬ 
ing, or pounding it. in a Mortar. 

FhjgH-then goes on to mention thofe Days of 
the Moon .which are Lucky and.Unluclty,. where¬ 
in he Coppies from Hejiod, as may 'be Teen by 

paring Ipfe dies alios alio dedit ordive tuna, Sx 

with 
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with Hefiod's third Book. But it is plain enough, 
that the greateft Part of the Georgies are taken 
from Hefiod . 

But. Virgil again enters upon Bufinefs, in the 
following Lines. 

Multa adeo gdidd melius fe node dedere : 

Ant cum Sole novo terras hr or at Eons . 

Nolle ieves Jlipufo melius , wde art da prat a 
Tovdentur : nodes lentus non deficit humor. 

Et quidam feros hybervi ad Inminis ignes 
Pemgilat , ferroqne faces vifpicat acvto . 



Here Virgil advifes to mow Stubble,, or the dried 
Meadow, in the Night, or while the Dew is up¬ 
on the Ground, which is what we now 
For when, the Sun has withdrawn the De 


ice* 
we 

camjot make the Scythe take hold of the Graft, e- 
fpecially in dry Grounds, j And in fuch cold Nights 
when the Hufhandman cannot^Work dbroad/ he 
advifes him to'point and fharperi'Stakes, whikfthe 
Wife, as he tells us in the folio wing Verfes, .sg : to 
be employ'd in Weavine. ' 


f \ 


V 


Argnto covjux percurrit peSine telas : ■ 
Aut dulcis mufti Vulcaito decoquit hun\orem y 
Et foliis Mudam tepidi.defvumat ahem. ~ • 


Or hoyls the Mu ft of Wine, andficims ' 

With Leaves , the Dreggs that overflow the Brims . ‘' 

* - • • > « 4 * • . • .•» 

1 .ii . ; 1 * 

This boyling of new : Wine; is mentioned by 
Phij, Lib:' rq.'Cap. 9. where be fays, that that 
Wine.which : we boyl ’till it lofes a third Part, 
P^rt, is call’d Sapa^ but that which is boyl’d a- 
way to half, is call’d DefrutumJ- Gonfidering the 
Climate of Italy , this boyling of the Wine'could 
not be done, becaufe of the Unripenefs of the 
Grapes, but, as I conceive, to greferve their rich 

Y 3 fweet 
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fweet Wines from fowring by the great Heats of 
the Summers, which is yet pra&ifed in fome Pla¬ 
ces abroad, to preferve their fweet Wines. 

But we muft cut our Wheat, or Corn, in the 
middle of the Day, while the Sun is in its great- 
eft Heat; and alfo take the fame time of Day 
for thrafhing it, or feparating the Wheat from the 
Straw; for that Work is beft done when the Corn 
is throughly dry, and fcorched in the Sun. This 
is the meaning of Virgil, when he fays, 


At rubicuvda Ceres medio fucciditur sjhi, 

Et medio tojias sjluterit axei fniges. 

r » 

Thus I have gone through all the Bufinefs of 
the Huftandman, mentioned by Virgil in his firft 
Geojflc. I could have added his Obfervatinns con¬ 
cerning the Changes of Weather, which the Ra¬ 
mans fuppofed might be foretold by the Flights 
of Birds, Croaking of Froggs, and by the Care oi 
the^Ant, in "moving her Eggs into the loweft Parts 
of her Cell before a Storm, &c. But as long as 
we have the Benefit of the Thermometer , Barf 
meter, and Hygrometer, which fhew us, by their 
Variation, the Temper of the Air at any Time 
of the Year, I rather chufe to recommend their 
life to the Hufbandman. 

In this View of the firft Georgic, there is one 
Thing happen’d to flip my Obfervation, which 
relates to the bending of young Trees, while they 
are growing, to fuch Shapes as we (hall have oc- 
cafion to employ them in •, which certainly would 
be of good Ufe for faving both Timber and La¬ 
bour, and would very well be worth our while 
to practice. 

Explanation of the Figures relating to this 
Chapter. 

Th 


« 
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The firfl Plate explain'd, containing the 

Infiruments ufed by the ancient Hujband- 
■men. 

PLATE I. A. 

* 

N 5 i. ov<*, Mortarium , a Mortar. 

2. foie, Jugnm, the Yoke. 

3. a£iw 9 y 4 /cw, an Hatchet. 

4. \vfus, Tmo , the Pole or Beam of a Wain, or 
the Draught-tree, to which the Yoke is fallen d. 

5. Malleus, the Mallet. 

6 . <rnhit, Scalprum, a Chifell, or Paring Knife. 

7. rgJmvor, Terebra, an Auger. 

8. yuot'jtiAAot, Ligo, a Mattock, Spade, Hough, or 

other Inftrument, ufed to digg or break 
the Ground. 

9. At, Pala, an Inftrument like a Peel, to 

tofs up the thralhed Com, that the Wind 
may blow away the Chaff. 

10. T/ji vm, Bidem, a Prong. 

11. wtiym, Furka, a Pitchfork. 


PLATE I. B. 

. • • 

N« 1. XA£ta€UT/5tOV, Falx, a Siccle, or Pruning Hook, 

or Bill. ' ' , '' 

2. MUftnieh v, Ventilabrm, theFann, ufed as the 
Pala, N° 9. Plate I. A. 

3- a fa'll, jR?/x Serrata, a Reaping Hook, ufed al- 
fo as a Saw. 

4* ctvloyvoY AxaXxwti Nfltivut?i ) an Origi¬ 
nal Plough. 

5. iftiiia, the Plough Tail. 






ancient 


) • - * 




hvfi s, Temo, the Plough Perch. 

7. yh, Dentals, the Plough Share. 

f, < 5 f 7. ay-ryv'wibr'or, Aratrum cmfipi3um t 

proved Plough. 


an 



PLATE II. 






N° 1. T7IGURE of an ancient Plough, fup^ 

IT pofed-tofelnfed about-the Time of the 




« I 


« T.. 1 


▼ _ 

\ 


Romans* 

N° 2. Figure of a? Spmjb Plough^which feme 
fuppofe/^referveis felrnievvhaf of th£; Manner of the 
J?o^‘Plough/ only alterd to* be drawn by one 
Horfe, inftead of 3 a^oke of 'Gxen. -’Tis faid, 

' • m ^ ^ | | r | • ^ . f * 

that-'the Wulbandmen-dn iSpl);, will plough two 


or three Acres oi -light' Land in a Bay with this 

* T r * . —* r • r «r 

Pthi#to .'i-t ~-rv: •-. 



-" 41 * p The-' common Shoulder Plough, or bed 
Plough, ufed in feveral Parts of 'Englandj for cut- 
ti;: g r ot»'bruiting the Surface of-Grafs Grounds, 
w"H( 5 ath ’Caft r ds<C ’tis pufh’d along by one Man; 
fometimes cutting■the- Turf halfan Inch thick, 
fometimes an Inch or two. 'At A'is'anlron turn’d 
up with a lharp Edge^to-'cht the'TnrfF from the 
reft of the green Sward. 

N° 4. Is a Figure of the common Dray Plough, 
which is good to be ufed for miery Clays in Win* 
tef^bot-ismot fo.proper_to.be/ufedin Clays when: 

they are hard. ' - 

N? j. The Figure of a fingle-Wheel’d. Plough, 

ufed in Svjfex. » j 

:N°;6. The;Figure oF the’ HertfordJInre Wheel 
Plough, which is of the eafieft Draught; proper 
foran^-Grounds,. except miery Clays, which are 
apt to clogg the Wheels. The feveral Parts of 
this Plough, being ^nderftood, will explain to us 

T • the 




♦ I 
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the Ufe of the other Ploughs. A is the plough 
Beam, B the Handle, Tail, Stilts, or Staves, G 
the Neck, or Share Beam, D the Earth Board, 
Mould Board, Farrow Board, Shield Board, E the 


Sheath, F the Share Iron, G the Coulter, H the 
Plough Pin and Collar Links, I the Plough Pillow, 
K the Wheels. 


PLATE III. Confifts of other Inftruments 
which are ufed in breaking of Grounds, as Spades 
of feveral Sorts, Houghs, and other Inftruments 
for Samtion. The Harrow and Rakes, and Pick- 
axes, for flocking of Ground, &c. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Explanation of PLATE III. 

1 % 

*.///»' • 

A Is a Figure of the Spade ufed in Devcnjhire y 
the Handle five Foot long. 

B the Figure of the common Spade, ufed ge-, 
nerally in England, ■ with a Crutch Handle. 

C The Garden Spade, ufed generally about Lon¬ 
don. • Thus far we have mentioned the Tools for 
the firft opening, or breaking of Ground. 

We come in the next Place to fpeak of thole 
Inftruments ufed for hacking, and breaking of Clods, 
or for Sarrition,. or Houghing. 

D A fingle Sarr, or Pick. 

- E A double Sarr, or Hough, ufed in France, for 
opening the Ground among the Vines. 

F A three fang’d Sarr, ufed in France for keep- 

ing the Surface open. 

G The Englijl) Sarr, or Hough, whofe Blade is 
four Inches broad for Turneps, or lefs, for other 
Ufe*. ■ 

H The Pickax, or Stqcking A*, I Th? 
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I The Mattock, made for cutting two different 
Ways, ufeful for grubbing of Woods. The Shafts 
of D, E, F, H, and I, are commonly about three 
Foot long, and the Shaft of G, is generally five 
Foot long. After thefe Inftruments, which chief¬ 
ly ferve for leflening the Clods after ploughing, 
we come to explain thofe which ferve for level¬ 
ling the Land, and giving its laft degree of fine- 
nefs, and for covering of Seeds. 

K Is the Figure of a wooden Rake, either for 
raking of Ground, as the ancient Writers of Huf- 
bandry direft, or for raking of Hay in the Field. 
The Tail, or Shaft, fix Foot long. 

L The Iron Rake, for levelling of fuch Lands 
as have been plough’d, or dugg, and for burying 
of Seeds. The Tail, or Shaft, fix Foot long. 

M A Figure of the Harrow moft commonly 
ufed, to be drawn over plough’d Grounds by Hor- 
fes, for levelling and burying ol Grain. Some¬ 
times two of thefe are drawn together over a 
Field. Befides this Sort, it is common to harrow 
very light Soils with Bufhes, or Bundles of 
Thoms, efpecially where Seeds require to be {light¬ 
ly cover’d. 

N Is the Inftrument call’d the Dibble, ufed a- 
bout London for letting ol Beans. 

0 The Prong, dr Dung-fork, whofe Tail, or 
Shaft, Ihould be about four Foot long. 

P The Pitch-fork, whofe Tail, or Shaft, Ihould 
be fix Foot long. This is chiefly ufed for pitch¬ 
ing of Corn or Hay into Waggons, the Barn or 
Mow. 

Q.The Figure of the Falx, or Bill, ufed by 
the ancient Vine dreflers, defcribed and figured 
by Cohmella ; with the Names of its feveral Parts, 
as they were call’d by the Latins. N° I. is Ca- 
jmhs, or the Haft or Handle. N° 2. Culter, the 
Culter or firft cutting Edge next the Haft. N° %• 

The 
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The Sinus , the hollow of the Blade. N° 4, The 
Scctlpium, or fcraping Edge, or paring Edge. N® 
5. The Rojirum, the Beak, or Bill. N° 6 . The 
Semis, the Hatchet. N° 7. Mucro, the Spike. 
This Inftrument is, in every refpett, like our 
Hedging Bill. 

R The Sickle. 

S The reaping Hook. 

T The Sythe. 

V The Figure of the Pod of the Plant call’d 
Tribulus terrejlris, fo named becaufe of its Points 
Handing in this Manner, like the Tribulus, or Cal¬ 
trop ufed in War. The Tribulus which the An¬ 
cients ufed to feparate the Corn from the Ear, or 
Straw, we are told, was fo named becaufe of its 
Form •, it might be perhaps made of Rollers; with 
Teeth fet in this Manner, and fo placed as to 
work together •, and the Ears of Com, which had 
been coarfly feparated from the Straw, by palling 
between them, might feparate the Corn from the 
Hulk; I mean the Frumilum, not the Adoreum , 
for that I have already mentioned, with the Man¬ 
ner of preparing it. 

W The Figure of a Flail ufed in England for 
thrafhing of Corn. I might alfo have added the 
Figure of a Van, or Fan, or Machine for winding 
of Corn, to feparate it from the Chaff; but every 
Farmer has one. 


CHAP. 


\ 
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Shall in this Chapter firft mention 

'the Elm, becaufe it was a Tree which 

| • 0 * 

[ the'Ancients had in great Efteem, for 
! thC 'feveral Ufed they made of it in 
^: their Works of Hufl)andry, and Bfowfe 
for Cattle ^ : ahd' efpeciallf'for' the Ufeof their 
Vineyards. - This was in dlvtanper their chief Sup¬ 
port-, for it was aCuftom.amorig the Rontatis-io 
plant Elms ’at wide Diftahces in' their Fields; ahfl 
to trainvp Vines at the’ Foot of the Elms, in'fuch 
a Manner that the. Vines might, , in lengthTof 
Time, intermix themfelves with the Branches of 
the Trees, and bring their Fruit-out of the reach 
of the Cattle. :: 'Arid tho’ it is atthis.Day frequent 
in Italy to fee Trees cover’d' with Vines; yet in 
our Climate we have but few Sorts that perhaps 
would Ripen with fuch Management, There is 
this indeed to be faid, that Elms will draw out a 
great Share of the Moifture from the Grounds 
they grow in, and by that Means make them 
the more fit for Vines, which love dry Grounds. 
Befides, as we find from the Cuftoin in Italy, 
that the Shade, or Drip of the Elm, is not Inju¬ 
rious to the Vinenor even the Shade, or Drip 
of the Ilex, or ever green Oak, as one may ob- 
ferve in feveral Places of Italy. Then, I think, it 

.would 
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would not be unworthy our tryal of it with us, in 
fome of the forward Sorts of Grapes. But I con¬ 
ceive, that there is fo great a Harmony between 

the Vine and the Elm, that the Vines educated 

* ^ 

near Elms would ripen their fruit foor.er than' 
thofe in. open Ground; for Vines do not love 
Dews, as we plainly fee in the Difference between 
thofe which grow upon the Hills, where no Dews 
come : of any Confequence, and thofe growing in 
the Vallies, which always are fubject to Dews; 
and it is obfervable, that where the Ground is ve¬ 
ry much dry’d, there is no Dews; and I fuppofe 

the Elm dries the Ground fo much about it, that 

* - * # < # 

there either are no Dews about it which are hurt¬ 
ful to the Vine, or elfe what Dews there are the 

I % " 4 * * • • 

Elm takes to itfelf; I think therefore we ought to 
try, fince we have all the ancient Writers to di- 
re£t-.us,' and not only modern Experience from a- 
broad, but at home’ too, that a Vine loves a. dry 
light Soil, free from Dews; or if it happens to 
be. planted in a fluff Soil, it thrives the better to 
have ; Plants growing about it, unlefs it be the 
Colewort, or Cabbage, which, as Pliny obferves, is 
a prpfefs’d Enemy to it; for thefe Plants draw in 
their Nourilhment by Wholefale, they/fpare no¬ 
thing they can lay hold on, while other Plants 
only take their Share, and leave enough for the 
reft;:but the Cabbage, or Colewort is a^meer Hog, 
it feeds upon every thing, and is fo ,great a Glut¬ 
ton,, that; it. allows no Hourifhmept-tp its Neigh¬ 
bours wherever It-grows;. and for this Reafon it 
is common to plant Cabbages in fuch Places as 
ate ufed {o be oyergrown with. Weeds,,for by its 
gormandizing Quality, and the great Shade of .its 
Leaves,, it deftroys the boldeft Weeds. • , 

But my Bufinefs is at prefent to ipeak of the 
Elm, as;;the : Ancients direct us, in its Manage-, 

ment, of which I fhall mention ,only, a few Par- 

ticulars. 
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ticulars, as far as they relate to my prefent Pur- 
pofe. 

Columella tells us, there were two Sorts of Elms 
known in his Time, one which he calls Ulmus < 3 al¬ 
lien, and the other Vernacula, or Italica. Theopbraf- 
tus calls them Montiulmus, or Montofa Ulmus, and 
Ulmus Campejhis ; and Plini makes four Sorts of 
Elms, the Alima , Gallica, Nojlras , and Sylvejlris. 
But it is plain, thefe four Names which Pliny men¬ 
tions, belong but to two Sorts, for his Alima, and 
Gallica, are both one Sort, as Columella witnelfes, 
and is the fame with Tbeopbrafiuis Montofa , Plinfs 
Nofras and Sylvsfns, are lilcewife both one Sort, 
and are the fame with Columella's Vernacula, which, 
as I faid before, is called Italica and the fame 
alfo of Tbeophrajhis Campejh is ■, the Ulmus Vulgaris, 
or moft common Elm, agrees with the Atinia of 


pbrajh 


Montofc 

fit 


which is our broad leav’d Elm, or Witch Hazle, 
is agreeable to the Vernacula ol Columella, and the 
Nofras and Sylvejhis of Pliny the Seed of the 
Elm is called Samera, which both thefe Kinds 
produce plentifully; tho’ TremeUius did not allow 
that the Atman Elm brought forth any Samera ; 
but we find the contrary, for this yields Seed as 
plentifully as the other, only it is apt to .be hid 
among the Leaves •, this Atinian or Gallican Elm, 
was therefore only raifed from Sets by the Roman 

Hufbaad 

luxuriant Tree than the Vernacula, or Witch Hazle, 
and its Leaves afford a much better Browfe for 
Cattle, than the Leaves of the Italian Elm; fo 
that if we feed them firft with the Atinian Elm, 
they will hardly -relilh the other afterward ; fo 
that the Atinian Elm ihould chiefly be planted 
in all our Works, where Elms are neceflary for 
the Sake of its Browfe for Cattle. But, if we can¬ 
not compafs a fufficient Number of Elms to train 

our 




our Vines upon, we may make up the Lofs by 
planting the Optus, or Maple, which next to the 
Elm, the Vines take moft delight in; or for want 
of this, the Alh is approv’d by many, becaufe it 
affords an excellent browfe for Goats and Sheep * 
nor is it unprofitable to the Ox. This does belt 
in rocky and mountainous Places, where the Elm 
does not profper. 


Columella then goes on to prefcribe the making 
of Seminaries and mrceries of Elm and Afh, by 
fowing.the Samera of the one, and the Seed of the 
other ■, for he fays, the Maple is better rais’d by 
Suckers from the Root; tho’ in this I differ from 


him, for all the Kinds of Maples bring Seed in 
Abundance, and are eafily raifed from Seed, and 
grow quick. 

The Samera of the Elm, he tells us, when it 


has lain in the Sun a few Days, will look red, 
and mud then be Town very thick, in Beds of 
fine Earth, before the Seed be too dry, covering 
them a Fingers breadth with Earth, and fprink- 
ling the Bed with Water, the whole fhould then 
be cover’d with fight Straw, to keep the Birds 
from the Seed, which they will greedily devour, 
as foon as it begins to fprout; when the Seed is 
come up, no Time fhould be loft to weed the Beds, 
which .muft be done- with the Hand very care¬ 
fully, without difturbing the Roots of the young 
Elms.' We fhould alfo obferve in the making of 
thefe feedling Beds, to make them Narrow e- 
nough, that the Weeaers may not have occafion 
to trample on them when they weed the young 
Plants. In the Summer they muft be frequently 
refrelh’d with Water, either in the Morning be¬ 


fore the Sun rifes, or in the Evening. After the 
Plants are ftrong enough to remove, let them -be 
tranfplanted in Lines, preparing Trenches for 
them, and obferving to fet their Roots, after they 
are prun’d, in frefli Cow Dung, and the Earth 

pre is d 
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prefs’d clofe down about them. I think this Con¬ 
trivance of Columellas is an excellent Difcovery, 
not only for Elms, but almoft any other Tree we 
defign to tranfplant ; for belides the keeping of 

the Roots cool, the frelh Cow Dung clofes as 
well about the Roots as any fine Mud we can 
prepare; and has this good Effect, that it does not 
bind fo foon as fome Sort of Mud will do, but 
gently, by Degrees parts with its Moifture, ’till it 
becomes an Earth of the fineft Sort, that Benefits 
the Roots that are near it. And fo likewife it is 
recommended by Columella, 1 to raife young Sets of 
Elms in Cow Dung, which muft certainly fucceed 
very well; he-alio directs, that whatever Tree 
we plant, Ihould not be pruned ’till the fecond 
Year, which I have experienced is right, and con¬ 
tributes greatly to the welfare of any Tree, as I 
have obfervd in feveral Places of my Works, 
where I have had Occafion to (hew 1 the Ufe of my 

Syftem of the Circulation of the Sap in Vege¬ 
tables. 

0 

When we plant thefe Trees out where they are 
to grow, he direfts them to ftand at forty Foot 
Diftance in Lines, to run Eajl mi WeJl, for the 
better admiffion of the Sun to the Vines which 
are to run upon them. The Stems of thefe Trees, 
he tells us, fliould be clear of any Branches,-about 
nine Foot from the Ground, that all ■ the Boughs 
Ihould be out of the reach of the Cattle; upon 
any amputation he direffs, that the wounded Part 
be immediately cover’d with a grafting Loam, 
that it be not damaged by the Sun, or Rain. 

When we plant our Vine, we muft obferve that 
cur Elm be not too old, nor muft we. match a 
young Elm to an old Vine, for the Elm will de- 
ftroy.it; but let them be near the fame Age or 
Strength. 

In the planting and railing of Vines, I do not 
find any thing among the ancient Writings’ that 

can 
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can furnifh us with better Jnftrudtions for their 
Management than we have already 5 theraifing 
of Vines from Cuttings, and Layers, we know as 
well as the grafting ot Vines, which is mention¬ 
ed by moll of the ancient Authors, all which may 
be feen in my Monthly Writings fully fet forth, 
which therefore I omit in this Place. Concerning 
the Variety of Grapes, both Columella and Vhgil 
name a great Number, the Methymtean Grape, fo 
call’d from a City of Lefbos, famous for good 
Wine. 2. The TbjJian Grape, from Tbafos , an 
Ifland in the JEgean Sea, chiefly commended for 
ifs high Flavour'd white Grape. 3. The Mareotick 
Grape, a white Sort, or the Grape of Epirus, as 
Columella fays, though fome place Mareotis in 
Part of JEgypt$ this, we are told, is proper for 
light Ground, but the former will bear a /lifter 
Soil, 4, The PJytbian Grape of Virgil , is a Greek 

Grape of Columella * this made an excellent Wine, 
the Grapes being firfl dry’d by the Sun upon the 
Vines* which Sort of Wine, made of dry’d Grapes, 
was call’d by the Latines, Vhium patfmn, which the 
Ancients had in high Efteexn, as will appear from 
Plato's faying, that Men that were made free might 
cat of Figgs and Grapes, which could not be pre¬ 
ferred * but as for dry’d Grapes, of which Wine 
was made, by no Means. 5. The Lageos Grape, 
took its Name from the Greek Word figni- 

fying a Hare from that Colour, and therefore is 
call’d in Lathi , Uva Leporaria. 6. The Rhetick 
Grapes, grew about Verona , and were mention¬ 
ed by Virgil, but with fome doubt whether he 
fpeaks of them with Praife, or otherwile, 


- & quo te carmine die am 


7 

Rhttica ? ncc celiis ideo contends Friends, 


z 
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For my Part I conclude, that he only prefers 
the Falermav Grape to them. And we find, Sue¬ 
tonius is not contrary to this Opinion, when he 
fays Maxime delegatus eft Rbetico. But befides, as 
Augujlus was a great lover cf the Wine made of 
this Sort of Grape, it would not have been ex¬ 
tremely Prudent in Virgil to have given it an ill 
Name: But the Manner of his Exprelfion feems 


to fignity no more than if it ought to give Place 
to any Grape, it fhould be the Falermav, which is 
a feventh Sort, or perhaps may be one of the former 
Sorts, but may make a different Wine, •only from 
the Place of its growth i for it was named from 
a Hill called Filer tan, where it grew, and from 


feveral Parts of this very Hill there came feveral 
Sorts of Wine, thefharp, the fweet, and the mil’d; 
the Wine growing on the Top was call’d Ganran 
Wine •, that in the Middle of the Hill Fauftian ; 
and that at the Bottom Falervian ^ which lalt was 
highly efteem’d, and judged to be preferable to 
all others, as is exprefs’d by one of the Ancients, 
when he fays, TFbat Bailey is comparable to the A- 
pulean? W hat iFire comparable to the Falernian! 
8 . The Grape which made the Amman Wine, 
called the Amman Grape, from Ambtemn a Town 
in Campania -, though fome believe otherwife. 9. 
The Tmclus Grape, or Wine from a Mountain in 
Lydia. And to. The Pbav&us Grape, or Wine 
from Pbav&us, a Mountain in the Promontory of 
Chios, which Seivius tells us, was fo called from 
King Pbav&us. But the Title of King, given by 
Vbgil to this, — rex ipfe Pbav&us, is by fome ap¬ 
plied to the Excellency of the Chios Wine, as ha¬ 
ving a Merit, or being fuperior to all the reft. 
Hint he Falervian Kill, in my Opinion, Virgil e- 
ftcem’d the Flower, by the Comparifon he made 
between that and the Ehctirh Wine- though L' 
Ca'das's Opinion is, for the Chios Wine to be flip* 
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ridr to all the reft. u. Is the fmaller Argit, 
which feems to be fo called from Argis from 
whence it came * though fome fay from its being a 
white Grape, or producing a white Wine, taking 
its Name from the Greek which fignifies 

White : This was chiefly commended for its Sweet- 
nefs and lading Quality* of which there were two 
Kinds, the Greater and the Leffer* the Lefier is 
held in great Efteem by Columella . 12. The Rbo - 
I dm Grape, which is differently underftood, vvhe- 
i ther the Wine or the dry’d Grapes were to be 

commended, fome giving their Opinion, that it 
! was Wine fervd at the fecond Tables* and 0- 
| thers, that the dry’d Grapes of this Sort were 
| brought in with the fecond Courfes* which agrees 

I with Martial and Horace . But fee Virgil. 

| 

Nov ego te, tneujis & Diis accepta fecundis , 

\ Tranfierim , Rhodia, 

1 

| 

Which, I think, is beft tranflated by the late 
I Commentator upon Virgil. 

I 

I 

Nor Jlhill ye want the Tribute of the Mufe , 

Whom vo proud Boards nor Gods themfelves refitfe , 

| The Rhodian thou . . .— 

13. We have the Bumajle, a Grape brought from 
| Greece, fo call’d from its Bignefs and Figure, as 
! Pliny fays, tument vero inammarnm inftar Bumajit 
i Bumajle is from the Greek B^auw vaccA mammam 
iMgnitudine referens: Or Bumamme , according to Var- 
! to : Or, as Columella has it, Bumammia * and Plivj 
with him, like the Udder of a Cow 5. J fuppole 
the Bunch is as large, and not to have Grapes as 
large as Cows Teats, as fome would fuppofe. But 

, here we have an End of the favourite Kinds of 

Z 2 Grape?* 
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Grapes •, but according to Virgil , there was no End 
of numbering the Sorts which were known in his 
Time, when he fays, 

Sed neque quam vmlta fpecies s vecnomhta qua ref at 
Et ninnenis ^ neque enhn minero comprebendere 
Q } mn qui fcire velit , Libyci velit aquoris idem * 
JUifcere , quam imilta Zephiro twbentur arena: 

Which is thus given us in Englijh } by the late 
Commentator upon Virgil 

But of tbeir Kinds and Names there is no tale , 

Not would tbeir Numbers ought my Song avail ^ 

Who this would know , the fame would count the Sands 
Tempejhious Zephyrs tofs on Libyan Strands. 

I have chiefly taken Notice of the Naming of 
Vines, or Grapes, after the Manner of the An¬ 
cients *, that our Modern Praftitioners may judge 
a little of the Defign of Naming of Plants and 
Flowers. We fee here, that the Name of every 
one of the Grapes mentioned, leads us to the Place 
where the Plant originally grew, or had its Name, 
becaufe the Name indicated its Properties: We can 
by thefe Names give a good guefs at the Sorts, and if 
we had them, would know how to manage them. 
But if one of our Gardening Catalogues of Plants, 
Ihould be found fifteen Hundred Years hence, the 
Names contain 3 d in fuch Catalogues only, might 
be enough to confound the Hiftories of our Times, 
where would be feen fuch a jumble of Names and 
Titles cf Great Men, who lived at different Times, 
that it would be fufpefted the Hiftorians had gi¬ 
ven falfe Accounts of the Times we lived in $ and 
vet fiich Lifts, perhaps might be found in the 
Libraries of great Men, and in a few Hundred 

Years 
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Years may be look'd upon as Papers of Confequence 
relating to the Times they were Writ in 5 it would 
not occafion a fmall Merriment to copy one of 
thefe Catalogues, wherein the Titles of all the 
great Men, and celebrated Beauties in England 
would appear together, as if there had been a 
general Meeting. But one of the Tattlers has al¬ 
ready been very merry upon this Subject. 

The next after the Vine is the Olive, which 
the Ancients tell us, is propagated from Truncions 
put into the Earth, without any Root * and tho 1 
they will remain lor two or three Years without 
making of Roots, we are not yet to defpair, for 
they have an Oylinels in their Juices, which tho’ 
it keeps the Truncions from Rriking Root in a long 
Time, yet hinders their more watry Juices from 
putrifying, or rotting the Stem. This Plant, all 
our ancient Writers tell us, gives no Trouble to 
the Hulbandman, he Ricks it iu the Ground, and 
there it grows and brings Fruit. And, as Virgil, 

Sed tnmcis OU& melius -- 

But the Truncions of Olives are bejl for planting. 

Thefe however may be raifed by Layers, and 
from Suckers growing about their Roots. As 
for the Soil, Virgil tells us, they love a Riff Clay, 
ora tender Chalk, fomewhat Stoney. The feveral 
Sorts of Olives may be all graffed upon one ano¬ 
ther: Or, as the Ancients tell us, upon the wild 
Olive likewife. Columella tells us, there are ten 
Sorts of Olives-, and Macrobms mentions fevcnteen 
Sorts: but Virgil mentions only three Sorts, viz. 
the Orcaies , th e Radii. and Paufian-, the firft has its 
Name from the Roundnefs of its Fruit, and the ft- 
cond from the Length of the Fruit, 
us, Lib. 17. Radi da pro eo quod oblong 

Z 3 


as Ifiiore tells 
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Raiionmv-, the third has its Name apanienio, as G?- 
to y 6 'ervius and IJidore obferves, meaning to ftamp 
or pound, becaufe they are pounded for Oyl. But 
the two other are fitter to eat, this laft being bit¬ 
ter, as Virgil obferves, 

----- amard panjia bacca . 


I have already try’d feveral Sorts of Olives in 
England, without giving them any Shelter in the 
Winter, and I find them to profper very well, and 
bring ripe Fruit * fo that I do not defpair of feeing 
Olive Gardens in as good Perfection in England , as 
they are in Italy, especially fince I hear, that a 
Gentleman has fent to Genoa for an Hundred 
Plants of Olives to begin with. The Figure of the 
Plant fee in the Table. 

In the Works of thefe ancient Philofophers we 
alfo find, that they had three Ways of Engrafting, 
one by InfefHon, which is the common Way* 
nother by Terebration, or boring into the Stock, 
and placing the Cions in thofe Cavities* and the 
third was by paring off the Rind of two Vines that 
grew together, and binding them Clofe, which two 
Ways of boring and joining of Plants are the fureft 
Ways of Grafting, tho 1 now little ufed. Befides 
thefe, vve find mentioned two Sorts of Budding, one 
call'd Inocculation, and the other Emplaftrationj 
both which are explain d in Dx.Jgricolds Philofo* 
^phical Treatife of Planting. But I {hall now pro¬ 
ceed to fpeak of the Gardens and Graftings of the 
Ancients. 


CHAP 



Of the Gardens of the Ancients, and 

Grafting. 



is obfervable in the Gardens of the 
Ancients, according to Columella , that 
IpJ! y |ij^d their chiefefl End was the Culture of 

fucli Plains as were either ufeiul in 
kDiet or Medicine: As for Flowers, 


we find little Notice taken of anj r , except; thfc 
Rofe, the Lilly, the Violet, the Ndrdjjus, the 
Leucoium, and the Hyacinth, which were fet pro- 
milcuoully without Order: But their Kitcheu- 


Jderbs and Legumes were difpofed in Method, on 
fuch Beds as were narrow enough for the Wteders 
to go about and do their Bufinefs without lean¬ 
ing upon them. We find they had Varieties of 
the Cole Kind •, they had Artichokes, Gourds, 


Melons, Cucumbers, Beans, Peas, Lupines, Cicers, 
Kidney-Beans, Capers, Fennel, Annis, Muftard, 
Onions, Parity, Leeks, Lettice, Amarauthus , Mar- 
jorum, the Fay, Crefles, Thyme, the Acanthus f Co¬ 
riander, Cummin, Afpauigus , white Beets, Bail], 
Rocket, Hoarhound : Their Fruits were Grapes, 


Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Figgs, Cherries, Quinces, 
Peaches, and Water Melons, which they call d 
Citti uls. 


The Order in wh ; ch they difpofed their Frui.t- 
Trees, was that of the ®ttivcintx , which is well.e- 
nough reprefented on a Die in the Cinque, or 
Number five, for Trees planted in this Manner 
appear in Lines every Way * but then t Care was 

Z x taken 
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taken that the Trees ihould ftand at fuch Diftan- 
ces that their Shade fhould not be any ways 
hurtful to the undergrowth. This likewife was 
ftrictly obferved in fuch Plantations as they made 
in their Fields, when they planted Elms for the 
fupporr of their Vines $ for Italy, as well as Greece , 
are in fuch happy Climates, that there is no Oc- 
cafion to help any of the tendered Garden-Fruits 
with Walls 


It was alfo one of their fir ft Works, when they 
laid their Defigns for Gardens, to make Aqu&duBs, 
that they might be plentifully deck’d with Wa¬ 
ter, which efptcially is neceftary in hot Climates, 
and cannot be wanting in the Farms and Gar¬ 
dens of the colder Countries, fuch as Great Britain * 
indeed no Place, wherever Plants are cultivated, 
can turn to any Account without Water, nor 
without being well fenced from Cattle, which was 
another great Care among the ancient Gardiners. 

The Rom am, upon receiving the choice Sorts 
of Fruits, which the Greeks had collected from 
the feveral Parts of the Eaflern World, had re- 
courfe to many Sorts of Grafting for encreaf 
ing them* the Ways they praftifed were Em- 
plaftration, or Budding, or Inocculating, and In¬ 
arching and Uniting, by joining or approaching 
the tender Shoots of the Cyon, and the wilding 
together while they were growing: They knew 
Cleft, or Stock-Grafting, as well as Whip-Grafting, 
all which are common enough known with us not 
to want any Explanation ^ befides which, they 
had that Invention which they call’d Terebration, 
or Boring, which I have praftifed two Ways, viz. 
by making an Incifion. Hoping a little downwards, 
into the Wood of the Tree ; but this muft be done 
with fuch an Inftrument as will not tear the Bark, 
or the Wood * it fhould be made fomewhat like 
the Inurnment which the Chetfmongers ufe to tafte 

their 
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their Cheefes; this being done of a convenient 
Depth, fit the Cyon to it, and talcing off the 
Bark frcm one Side of the Part which it is to go 
into the Wound, fix the Cyon as it fhould be, 
and brufh over it a little Grafting Wax: The 0- 
ther Way is, to flip a fmall wooden Wedge be¬ 
tween the Bark and the Wood of the Tree, and 


then taking off the Bark on both Sides the Cyon, 
towards the Bottom make it like a Wedge, and 
flip it into the Wound, fixing it with Graffing 
Wax, like the former. As for the Graffing in the 
Root, it is done by firfl: cutting fome of the larger 
Roots pretty deep in the Ground, and railing the 
wounded Parts out of the Earth four or five Inr 


dies, letting them fo remain a full Seafon before 
we attempt to graff upon them, which Operation 
mult be perform’d like other Graffings. 

Thefe were the Graffings of the Ancients, who 


underftood that all Trees which were of the flimfe 


Tribe, though different in fome Sort, either in Make 
of the Leaf, Colour of the Flower, or Flavour or 
Figure of the Fruit, might be grafted upon one an¬ 
other. The Pomgranates, they tell us, will take 
one upon another, but upon nothing elfe. The 
Apple, they inform us, will take upon the Pear; 
the Hawthorn, the Service, the Medlar, and fome 
fay, upon the Sallow, the Plane-Tree, and the 
Cnefthut. The Peeches upon one another, and 
upon the Plum. The Quince, they tell us, will 
only take upon itfelf; hut we find it will do up¬ 
on the Pear. The Medlars will take one upon 
another, and may alfo be grafted upon the Pear 
and the Hawthorn. The Lemon, we are told, 
will take upon the Pear and the Quince. Plumbs, 
we are told, befides being grafted upon one ano^ 
ther, will take upon the Chefthur. The Ancients 
tell us, that Figgs may be graffed upon one ano¬ 
ther, and ppon the Mulbery-, and by fome up- 
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on the Plane-Tree. The Mulbery, they tell us, 
may be grafted upon the Figg, and alfo upon the 
Afh, the Chefthut, and the Beech. The Sorlm , 
cr Sendee, is grafted upon the Hawthorn; and 
fome fay upon the Quince. The Cherry upon the 
Plumb, and the Laurocerafus , or Cherry Bay* 
and fome fay alfo upon the Plane-Tree. 'I he Al¬ 
monds upon one another, and upon the Plumb 
and the Peach $ and alfo upon the Cheffhut. The 
jP ijlachio is faid to take upon the Almond, and up- 
jon the Terebivtbus. The ChefTnuts upon one ano¬ 
ther, and upon the Willow* The Hazels upon 
one another, and upon the Hawthorn ; which laft 
J have feen upon Marlborough Foreft, where .the 
JBazel and Hawthorn grew fo clofe v together that 
yhey became one Body. 

The Vines likewife, we are told, may be 
fed upon one another, by approaching the Bran¬ 
ches of one Sort to the other, and by grafting in 
the Shoots of Vines, cut an Inch under Ground. 

The Olives are grafted upon one another, and 
alfo upon the Oleajler. 

Pears upon one another, and upon the Quince, 
upon the Hawthorn, upon the Service, the Medlar, 
upon the Apple, upon the Alb, upon the Cheflhut *, 
and by fome upon the Pomgranate. 

The Arbor Molly upon the Leutifcvs. 

In thefe Graftings I confefs there appears fome 
Difficulties, if we were to look no further thai) 
the common Way of Grafting; but when we con* 
ftder their Manner of approaching and binding the 
Twiggs of different Trees together, ’till they grow 
into one anothey, cne may reafonably conceive, 
that there is not a Sort of Tree upon Earth but 
what we may join with another, if we allow 
Time enough for the Operation. 

In the next Place I come to take Notice of the 
State-Gardens of the Ancients, how they werede- 

ftga’J 
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fign d for Grandeur ^ the Faihion, or Tafie of the 
Greeks and Romms, in fuch Grand Gardens, was 

' 1 » • \ 9 . 

to make them free and open, to connft of as 
much Variety as pojlible; to afford Shade, and 
give a refrefhing Coolnef^by variety of Jft-d’eau * 
and Water-falls, When they laid out their Gar¬ 
dens in any Figures (for l do not find that they 
ever ufed Knots or Flouriihes) thofe Figures were 
either Squares, Circles or Triangles, which they 
pommonly encompafs'd with Groves of Pines, 
Firrs, Cyprefs, Plane-Trees, Beech, or fuch like j 
in fome convenient Place they alfo contri¬ 
ved their Orvithons, or Aviaries, for breeding and 
feeding of choice Fowls for the Table; add tp 
this their Fifh Ponds, which ferved to maintain 
theff Water Fowls, and in which it was a Cuftoip 
jto have moving Figures, contrived by a famous 
Clock Maker at Athens, wfiich, by the Motion of 
the Waters, were continually in Aftion, which 
Piece of Art was held mightily in Efteem. This 
was the Humour of the Gardens of the Ancients, 
which, in my Opinion, we have hardly mended 
by our extraordinary Regularity; which, however 
it may appear well on a Paper Defign, is Riff and 
forfeiting when it comes to be put in Execution. 
In our Modern Defigns we fee all at once, and 
lofe,' the Pleafure of Expectation •, fine irregular 
Spots of Ground, which in themfelves had ten 
fhoufand Beauties, are brought to a Leyel at ap 
immenfe Expence, and then give us fo little A- 
mufement, that the Charge is generally regretted, 
and the Spirit of Gardening, which began to grow 
in the Gentlemen who have been at the Expence 
of fuch Works, finks, and concludes in a Refolu- 
lution of abandoning their Defigns of Gardening; 
fo that in fuch a Cafe, the Surveyors do not only 
do themfelves a dilkindnefs in making expenftve 

IVprksj which cany nothing entertaining in them, 

but 

I 




but inftead of promoting the Bufinefs, are indeed 
the chief Difcouragers of it; and even in thebeft 
Performances in this Way, a good Judge cannot 
help difcovering the petit goujt, except in fuch 
(Gardens as we find at the Earl of Burlington’s at 
Cbifvick, where the Contrivance and Difpofition 
of the feveral Parts, fufficiently declare the grand 
Tafte of the Mafter. 

But I am not a little pleafed to find, that eve¬ 
ry Surveyor and Undertaker of Gardens has not 
the fame ftiff and contracted Genius; Mr. Benja¬ 
min Town fend, a Surveyor at Mr. Whitt mill’s, an 
ingenious Gardiner at Hoxton , is an Inftance of a 
free Genius, his Works convince me of his Capa¬ 
city of doing great Things; and of his confidering 
how to contract the Expence which is no lefs Com¬ 
mendable; his Defigns {hew-us his Judgment in 
Preferving and even Improving the natural Beau¬ 
ties of an irregular Ground, efpecially where there 
is any Advantage to be made of Wood and Water, 
which are two of the moft delightful Furnitures 
of a grand Garden, where they are managed 
with Skill, and efpecially in the Diftribution of 
Water, which he fo well knows how to turn to 
the Advantage of Land; at the fame Time he 
gives us theDiverfion of it in Jets and Water-falls; 
and I conceive, where we have thefe Beauties ad¬ 
ded to the other of Hills and Vallies, one mult 
certainly expect every Thing which can contri¬ 
bute to render our Gardens delightful, after the 
hurry of Bufinefs; and we might ftill improve 
thele Agreeables, if we were to borrow fo much 
from the Verfailes Gardens as one might take in 
at fmall Expence, fuch as the Fables of Mjop, to 
be here and there interfperc’d in our Woods, repre- 
tented by Figures as bigas the Life, of Men, Birds 
and Beads, painted in their natural Colours; and 

more efpecially how extremely might the Delights 

of 
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of fuch a Place be heighten’d, if in fome Part of 
the Wood there fhould be placed, either in a Sum- 
mer-Houfe, or Grotto, fuch a Mufical Machine, as 
has been lately invented by Mr. Pinchbeck, the 
famous Clock-Maker in Fleetjireet, which by Means 
of Water may Play perpetually, and give us the a- 
greeable Entertainment of Symphonies, Airs, Sonatas 
and Concertos upon Flutes, German Flutes, Trumpets, 
and other Inftruments, performing compleat Con- 
forts when we are remote from good Performers, 
and our Mind is difpofed to Solitude; fuch an En¬ 
tertainment, I fay, where the true Tafle of the 
Mufick is kept up, and the Graces are rightly a- 
dapted, as appears in all Mr. Pinchbeck's Pieces of 
this Sort, muft furely render fuch a Retreat de¬ 
lightful beyond Defcription where this happens 
to be, it would be no imall Addition to the Plea- 
fure we propofe from it, if the bye-Walks were fo 
order’d, that one could not cqme at once upon 
luch a Summer-Houfe, but be led to it by Degrees, 
fiift hearing the Mufick faintly, and then led in- 
fenfibly from it, and by turns lofing and recover¬ 
ing it, ’till at length we came to enjoy its Har- 
ijnony compleat. I think nothing could be more 
enchanting than a Thing of this Nature, and yet 
need not be of any great Expence, as far as I can 
underftand, where there is the Command of Wa¬ 
ter. Here likewife we might have Grotto’s and 
Caves, difpofed in a Ruflick Manner ^ and at cer¬ 
tain Points of View, Obelijis might be placed, or 

Summer-Houfes, or Pavillions, built after the Man¬ 
ner of Grecian Temples, to be planted about with 
Firr-Trees, at fuch Di fiances as not to obflruS: 
the Sight 5 ’tis in this Manner I conceive a Garden, 
may be made more delightful, and pnffefs more 
Beauties than any Garden we have yet in England. 
I fhall now proceed to treat of the Methods ufed 

by the Ancients for the Education of Fowls. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI; 

Of Birds and Fowls , the feveral Sors which 

were in Reqvefi among tbe Ancients 5 of their Penns 
and Manner of Keeping them , &c. from Varro, 
Columella, and others . 

H E Penns in which the Ancients ufed 
to keep their Fowls, were call'd On/i- 
thons, from the Greek b nicer which figni- 
fies a Bird Penn this, fays Varro , has 
gain’d the greateft Efteem from the Thrufhes that 
are fatned there. Merula tells us, there are two 
Sorts of Orvithons , $r Bird Penns, one for Pleafure, 
and the other for Profit: The Cooks in Rome were 
always provided with the latter^ but in the 
Country, among the Sabines, there were many 
Penns of this Sort to be lett to hire, there being, 
in that Country, vaft Flocks of Thrufhes, which 
came yearly from abroad. Lucullus had a third 
Sort of Omithon , which he built at Tvfculum , and 
call’d an Aviary * this he join’d with his Dining 
Room •, but this he foon grew weary of, the Plea¬ 
fure of feeing the Birds nor being fufficient to coun¬ 
tervail the offend ve Smell they occafion’d. 

The Omithon , or Bird Penn for fatning of 
Thrufhes, fhould be a large Room, capable of con¬ 
taining feveral Thoufands of Birds, among which 
fome ufe to put Black Birds, and others that may 
be made fat, and render’d fit for the Table, fuch 
as Linets, Quails, &c . which fell at a great Price 
when they have been well fed* the Water fhould 
run through this Houfe in narrow Troughs, which 

may 





rnay eafily be cleaned: And befides, thefe narrow 
Gutters are the beft for the Water, becaufe if the 
Water fhould be too diffufed it will fooner Corrupt, 
and become unpleafant and unwholefome to the 
Fowls: The Entrance into this Place fhould be low 
j*nd winding, like the Doors that lead into the Pits 
of Amphitheaters ^ and the Lights, or Windows, 
likewile fhould be very fmall, and fo contrived, 
that our Birds within Doors, Ihould not fee thofe 
that are abroad, or have the Sight of any Tree, for 
the Sight of them would make our mew’d Birds 
Pine, and fall off their Fat *, in a Word, they 
Ihould have no more Light than is neceffary to 
puide them to their Meat and Water, or to let them 
fee their Way to their Perches, which fhould be ma¬ 
ny, and fet crofs ways. The proper Meat for fat- 
ning thefe Birds, is made of Figgs and Meal bruifed 
together, and made into Balls. Twenty Days be¬ 
fore we kill thefe Birds, we mud give them Meat 
and Water in greater Quantity than we did before, 
and their Meal fhould be finer. 

Joining to this large OrvitJm , fliould be a final- 
ler, into which we fhould put thefe Birds we defign 
for killing ^ this fmall Bird Penn is call’d Seclvfo- 
rim , it has a larger Door, and more Light than the 
former^ we here kill the Birds we have occafion 
for, becaufe, were we to kill them in the great 
Penn, the other Birds would be frightned, and 

languidi. 

This Sort of Thrufli, as is obferv’d before, is a 
foreign Bird, or Bird of Paffage, coming every 
Year into Italy about the Autumnal JEqvhtox, and 
returning again at the Vernal ^Equinox, not flay¬ 
ing to breed in Italy. The Turtles and Quails alfo 
are Birds of PafTage $ but make their Flights to and 
from Italy, at other Seafons, in vaft Flocks: It is 
obfervable in the Paffage of thefe Birds, they flop 
to red: themfclves, before they reach Italy, in the 

Neigh- 




Neighbouring Ifles Povtia , Palmar ia, and Pavdataria, 
where they itay tor a few Days, as likewife they 
do in their Return from Italy. Apprn Axio obferves, 
that if there happens to be any great Feaft at Rome, 
or publick Triumph, when thefe Birds are lodged 
in the Iflands, that to bring from thence about five 
Thoufand, they may be fold for an immence Price- 
Here Varro fpeaks of another Sort of Ornithw , 
which was built by one of his Friends, under Mount 
Coffin, which, he fays, out-did thofe of the Inven¬ 
tor. M- Levius Strabo , who being at Brmtdvftum , 
was thefirft who had Birds confined forfatningj 
but thefe, he fays, were only kept from Liberty 
by a Net * but likewife he tells us, that this new 
one was far fuperior to that of Lncullus at 1hufcu- 
hm •, and in the Defcription of his own, he fpeaks 
of giving Light to the Birds by Canvas inftead of 
Nets. 


He, in the next Place, gives us fome Inftruftions 
concerning Peacocks, firft telling us, that M. Am- 
fdius Larco got above 6ccol one Year by thefe 
Fowls. He'obferves, that the Males ought not to 
be fo many in Number as the Females, if we re¬ 
gard our Profit: He adds, that the Males of this 
Sort, which come from Samos and Juno's Grove, 
are the mo ft beautiful ^ thefe are alfo reckoned the 
beft Breeders, if they are taken at a proper 
Age * but we mud take Care that they are not too 
young when they tread the Hens. They feed up¬ 
on all Sorts of Grain, but upon Barley efpecially. 
Sejus direfts us, to give them more Meat than ordi¬ 
nary before they begin to couple-, he alfo com¬ 
putes three young ones from each Hen, or after 
that Rate, one with another, which, when they are 
grown up, he fells for fifty Pence each; and to 
make the greater Profit of thefe Birds, he fet Eggs 
of them under common Hens, and when they are 
Hatch’d, carries the young ones among the other 

Peacocks, 
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Peacocks, which he keeps in a large Place, where¬ 
in are feveral Appartments, which are lb fenced 
as to keep out all Sorts of noxious Vermin; 
Thefe Fowls ought likewife to have lome open 
Place, where the)?- may be turn'd out to feed 
when the Sun fhines; this is a very dean Bird, 
and therefore the Keeper of them fhould be dili¬ 
gent to go round their Appartments with a Sho¬ 
vel, to remove their Dung, which may be lain 
by for enriching of Ground. Q. Hortevjius , upon 
one of the Augurs Feaft Da] r s, was the fir ft who 
had this Sort of Fowl lerved up to the Table; 
blit it was better approved by the luxurious, 
than by the foberer Part of the Company: But 
however, this quickly became a Cuftom, which 
increaftd their Price extremely, fo that even 
their Eggs were fold for fix Pence a Piece, and 

a Hundied of the Fowls for four Thoufand Sef : 

• * 

terces. 

Of Pidgeons, Varrc tells us, there are two Sorts, 
the Wild and the 'fame, the fir ft Sort is call’d Scixar 
tile becaiife it ’delights in Turrets and Tops of 
Houfes, their natural Temerity making them fre¬ 
quent the higheft Places; thefe are of divers Co¬ 
lours, without any White in them: But the tame 
Sort is all White, ami is fo Familiar as to feed at 
the Doors of Hcufts, and in the Streets. Some 
have fuppofed a third* Sort, from having white 
Feathers mix'd with the other Colours; but this 
only proceeds from the Wild and Tame coupling 
together. 5 Tis common to have about fiv*e Thou- 
fand Pidgeons belonging to one, Houfe, which muft 
j be a large Room, with one narrow Door, and fuch 
Windows as they have in Africa , or Larger, being 
reticulated, or made of Latice Work; thefe Win- 
i dows fhould be on both Sides to make the Room 
j Lightfome, for the Management of thefe Birds is 
I very different from the Birds of PafTage mentioned 
! A a before: 


1 
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before : However, all the Parts of this Room mud; 
be fo contriv’d, that no Serpent, or other noxious 
Animal can get into it •, and particularly take 
Care, that there is no Harbour for Mice, or Lizards, 
tor there is no Bird, or Fowl, fo timorous as a 
Dove. 

Varro goes on to direft, that each Pair of Pid- 
geons Ihould have an Appartment to themfelves, 
the Iniide of every Appartment to meafure three 
Spans every Way, and thefe Appartments to be 
clofe fet together, in Rows ODe above another, 
from the Bottom to the Top of the Room, and 
under each Row there Ihould be little Boards, two 
Spans long, for the Pidgeons to reft upon when 
thev go in and out of their Cells. 

The Water which is let into their feeding Place 
fhould be very clean and pure, as well for them 
to drink as to walh themfelves, for this Bird de¬ 
lights in Cleanlinefs, and will not thrive where it 
has not a good Conveniency of Water and fo like- 
wife their Dung ought to be frequently taken a- 
way, and preferv’d for the enriching of Grounds, 
But it is neceffary that the Pidgeon fhould have a 
Place to air itfelf, for if it be confined too clofe, it 
will languilh and grow diftemper’d. Their Meat 
fhould be given them in narrow Troughs, which 
fhould be fupply’d by Pipes from another Place, 
fo that they may always have enough to eat, but 
none to fpoyl. The Food they chiefly delight in 
is Millet, Wheat, Barley, Peafe, Orobus, Sec. 

There is no Bird fo f ruitful as the Pidgeon, it con¬ 
ceives and brings forth in forty Days -, that is, fhe 
hatches her Young, and brings them up in that 
Time; and this is what fhe does the greatefl Part of 
the Year, only having a fhort interval between 
the Winter and the Vernal ALqmwx, the Pidgeon 
brings forth two at a Time, and as foon as the 
3 young 
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young ones are full grown, and have got Strength, 
they then begin to lay. 

Thofe who have a mind to fatten the young 
Ones, in order to their felling for a better Price, muft 
put them into a Place by themfelvesasloon as they 
begin to be feather’d ^ we muft cram them with 
Paftemadeof the whited Meal, twice a Day in 
the Winter, and three Times a Day in the Summer, 
in the Morning, at Noon, and in the Evening, and 
as foon as their Wings begin to be well feather’d we 
muft break their Lcggs, and leave them to be fed by 
their Dams, who will feed both them and them- 
felves the whole Day through, and the Flefh of 
thefe will be much Fatter and Whiter than others j 
a Pair of Pidgeons that are of a good Size, and a 
right Breed, will bring a very large Price at Rome . 
Befides thefe Birds,which were in the moft particular 
Efteem among the Ancients, we have the Pheafant, 
the Goofe and Duck, befides the common Poultry 
mentioned by them: But Turkeys I do not find 
were then known to the Romans , though at prefent 
they are every where in Italy. However, the keep¬ 
ing of Pheafants is a Thing fo difficult, if they are 
confin’d, that I think the Method we have of do¬ 
ing it, will he fufficient for thofe who have a Mind 
topradife it; and for the breeding and keeping of 
Ceefe, almoft every one knows how to do it 5 how¬ 
ever, of thefe, and of the common Poultry, I have 
given large Direftions in my other W'orks. Never- 
thelefs, we may fay this of Fowls, fuch as common 
Poultry, and Ducks, and Geefe, the meaneft Cotta¬ 
ges may venture upon them, with regard to ex- 
pence, for they are able to fhitt for them Pelves, 
.and there is a large Profit to be made of their Eggs, 
ihcir Bodies, their Brood, and their Feathers. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

0 / Cattle, /owii? Particulars relating to them , 

mentioned by the ancient Writers: Which are the haft 
obfervd in England. 

mHUlHE Domeftick, or Tame Cattle, which 

we find were chiefly kept by the ancient 
Hulbandmen for Profit, were Horfes, 
Kine, Sheep and Goats •, and we find hint¬ 
ed by fome ot them, the enclofing of Places for 
Deer, Hares, and even of fome dangerous wild 
Beafts, as wild Boars, Cf c. But as far as their Di- 
re&ions tend to the propagating of Savage Animals, 
I can fee no Reafon for introducing them among 
us, in a Country where one great Bleffing we en¬ 
joy is, the being fenced by Nature from every Kind 
of voracious Creature, fo that I dare fay my Rea¬ 
der will excufe me, if I omit that Part of the an¬ 
cient (Economy. I {hall therefore only treat of 
fhofe Cattle which are moft agreeable to our Huf- 
bandry. 

What we learn chiefly relating to Horfes, from 
the Ancients, is concerning their Make, and the 
Breeding of them. The Defcription of a fine made 
Horfe, Virgil gives us in the following Lines: 


Tile ardua cervix 


Argutmnqve caput, brevis alms, obefaqne terga , 
Luxwriatque tons animofmn FeBus, honejle 
Spadices, glauciqite ; color deterrimus albis, 
it glivo -- 


Which Mr. Diyden thas Englifhes * 


lo{■ 


/ 
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■ — —- lofty Neck'd, 

Short headed , Barrel belly d, broadly back'd 3 
Brawny his Cbejl , and deep , Z?is Coioirr Gr^, 

For Beauty dappl’d, or the brightejl B.:y $ 
faint White, and Dun, will [carce the rearing pay. 

To thefe Perfections of Shape we find added, 
his proud Gate, and his bold and daring Courage, 
thefe Qualifications are requifite for a Stallion-, 
but we are forewarn’d againfi: breeding from him 
when he grows Old, but while he is in Strength, 
and even then we muft give him high feeding be¬ 
fore we bring him to the Mare •, for if the Sire 
be not in full Vigour, they teach us, the Off- 
fpring will be weak 3 which is certainly a Maxim 
very well worth our Notice. But on the other 
Hand we are directed,when the Mares begin to grow 
Horfey to keep them low, debarring them from Ex- 
cefs of Food, and fuffering them to drink little, 
and feldom^ and to tame their Wantonnefs, we 
are alfo directed to keep them low by hard Labour. 
This Virgil tells us, and fupports by the following 
Argument, 

Hoc fadmit, nhmove hxn Obtujior nfus 
Sit genitali arvo , & fulcos oblimet inertes: 

Sed rapiat fitiens Venerem, interiufque recondat. 
This Mr. Ogleby Tranfiates; 

Thefe Arts are 7fed, lejl that the Field of Love 
By too much wanton Ranknefs Barren prove . 

And Mr. Dryden goes on\ 

And the fat Furrows JlmU the Juice dejlroy 
Of genial Lift, and dull the Seat of Joy , &c< * 

ft 
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We find in every Branch of Nature, that too 
much "Vigour of Growth in the Females, is an E- 
nemy to Generation 3 and To in this Cafe, as jj 
well as the reft, it may be fo; But ’tis an Argument B 
which allows of Contradiction) and I fhall therefore 
leave it to follow the plain Infmi&ions of the 
Ancients, who teach us, that whci. ^ Marcs are 
with Foal, we muft avoid putting them to any 
hard Labour, or fuller any violent Exercife, and 
particularly we are warn’d to keep our teeming 
Cattle from the Gad Fly, or Afilus , according to 
the Latins , becaufe this Infect, by flinging of! 
them, will give them too violent a Motion. 

But when the Foal is once brought forth, we 
ought then to confider the Ufe he is defign’dfor, 
that in his younger Days he may be led gently 
to his Bufinefs. 

The Heifers which we chufe for Breeding, Vir¬ 
gil defcribes, 


---- optima tarvA 

Forma bcvis, cui tinpe Caput, mi phi rim a Cervix 
Jit G in urn team amento pale a) ia pendent. 

Turn Icvgo nnlliis lateri modus: omnia magna: 

Fes etiam & camuiis hht& jub conn bus awes, 

Which Mr. Dry den gives us in Englifh as fol¬ 
lows : 

The Mother Cnr muj! wear a lowhivg lock* 

Sour headed , Jtrongly reck'd to bear the 2 ‘oke. 

Her double dew Lap from her Chin defends* 

And at her Thighs the ponarcus Burden ends: 
long aic her Sides , and Large, her Limbs are great, 
Rough are her Ears, &c. 

Thefe are the common Beauties of a Covy, tie- 

foribed by TTgil: But he go:s in to reccmrnerJ 

tilOlSj 
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tbofe which are deck’d with white Spots, and are 
apt to offer their Homs, which laft indeed is a 
Sign of Vigour, but carries fo much Danger with 
it as not to be coveted in a Farm. But it is obr 
fervable, fuch Cows bring the largeft and ftrongeft 
Calves. 

We are in the next Place told, that we ought 
not to bring them to the Bull 'till they are four 
Years old, nor buffer them to breed after they 
are ten Years old, for then they are part their 
Strength. We find here a noble Defign for breed¬ 
ing of Creatures that fhould have full Perfe&ion, 
that no bafe Breed fhould trouble the World, 
which muft necetfarily happen when either the 
Dam is too Young, or too Old. Varro , ColmelU 
and Pliny , all join with Virgil, in his Defcription 
of a beautiful Heifer to breed from*, and like- 
wife, that fire fhould be vifaged like the Bull. 
For the Particulars relating to the Food for this 
Sort ol Cattle, we fhall find it fet down in the 
Chapter of Fodder. I could add the Method of 
feeding Cows in England, and of the Profit they 
bring to the Hufbandman. But I have already 
treated at large upon that Subject, in my Monthly 
Writings. 

I find the Ancients, in £he next Place, preferr’d 
the Goat, as an Animal which was of great Profit 
to them-, the Sort which they chiefly recommend 
is the Cinyphian Goat, from Libya , which had a 
brifley Hair, which I find they cut to a good Ad¬ 
vantage, and undoubtedly knew the Ufe of their 
Skin, though they tell us nothing of it*, they yield 
abundance of Milk, which is extremely rich, and 
adds an extraordinary Fatnefs to whatever Milk 
it is mix'd with: and the Flefh of them, if it is 
Young, is no way to be difiiked, but efpecially it 
is to be admired in young Kids: I have much won¬ 
der’d they are not more general in England } in fome 
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of our mod barren Grounds, for they will even 
feed where there is not Food for Sheep. The An¬ 
cients tell us, that we mud; fhelter them in Win¬ 
ter, and that the Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree is 
then a good Browfe for them. During this Houfing 
them is the proper Time to fave their Dung, which 
may be bed done by fpreading Beds of Sand in the 
Houfes where we keep them, and taking that and 
the Dung together to lay in Heaps, for the Im¬ 
provement of Land. The Hair of Goats is of ex¬ 
cellent ufe to make Ropes with, as the Ancients 
tell us, enduring a long Time in Water without 
Rotting. Thefe take a particular delight in brow- 
ling upon Trees, chufing fuch kind of Food ra¬ 
ther than Grafs; therefore we mud take great 
Care to keep them from our young Plantations. 
Thefe commonly breed twice in a Year, bringing 
fometimes two, but generally three Kids at a Time. 

Columelh tells us, that the Sheep of Miletus were 
in great Edeem for their Wooll; and indeed, con- 
fidering the great Profit which is made of the fi¬ 
ned Sort, a Farmer cannot be too careful in the 
Choice of fuch Sheep as are of the fined Staple; 
for in a Flock of five Hundred Sheep, he will find 
many Pounds difference in the Profit of his Sheep, 
only on that Account; #nd I think, fince a Sheep 
of a coarfe Staple^ will’eat as much as one that 
has finer Wooll, one would rather chufe the bed 
if one was to pay dearer for them. Their Sorts I 
have treated of at large in my Monthly Works, 
as well as the breeding and educating of Lambs 
all the Year round. But it is neceffary I obferve, 
that fpecial Care fhould be had, that our Sheep 
fhould be found when we buy them into the Farm; 
fuch as are feiz’d with the Rot may be known by 
having their Gums White, their Eyes Pale, and 
their Teeth Yellow and Fowl. If they prove 
Sound, we fhould not covet to have them take 

1 ' the 
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the Ram ’till they are two Years old, for foonec 
than that would weaken them too much. We 
may allow them to breed ’till feven Years old, 
and not longer, for after that their Limbs will be 
Weak. We may know their Age by the Number 
of their Fore-Teeth, a Sheep of one Shear will 
have two broad Teeth before; one of two Shear 
will have four; one of three, fix; and one of four 
eight. When we would bring the Ewes to the 
Ram, we Ihould carefully confider what green 
Fodder we lhall have at the Time the Lambs will 
be brought forth, for then neither the Sheep nor 
the Lambs muft want a good Plenty of Food, 
left the Lambs fhould be ftunted; but if you 
know when your Grafs, or your Turneps, will 
come in, you may eafily calculate when to let 
the Ewes take the Ram, for a Ewe goes juft twen¬ 
ty Weeks. About Michaelmas the Males fhould be 
feparated from the Females, and fuch as we like 
beft for Rams we fhould then pitch upon, and 
geld the reft, for this Operation fhould always 
be done when the Sheep are very young. 

I come now to conclude this Work, wherein I 
have endeavour’d to give my Reader the true 
Senfe of the ancient Writers of Hufbandry; and 
I have fo contrived my Remarks upon them, that 
it will be eafy forthofeof themeaneft Capacity to 
make the Trial of any Experiment they recom¬ 
mend. 


FINIS. 
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